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ew institutions are so generally interesting as the historic 
universities; few appeal to so many sections of modern 
society. If Oxford and Cambridge are habitually separated 
in the language of common life from the other universities 
or quasi-universities of the country, it cannot be denied that 
there are more respectable reasons for the distinction than 
academic vanity or ancestral pride. It is not possible for 
new institutions, however efficient and successful, to occupy 
the place which has been without question conceded to 
Oxford and Cambridge by generations of Englishmen. 

The tenacity with which this interest in the historic 
universities maintains its ground under circumstances and 
amid surroundings very unfavourable to its continued 
existence is certainly to be reckoned a remarkable fact of 
English social life. It is not only in the upper ranks of the 
people that Oxford and Cambridge are believed in, and re- 
garded with interest, but also among the masses of the 
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artisan population; and this is the more surprising when 
it is remembered that the degree in which the universi- 
ties affect the lives of those masses is exceedingly small. 
‘ University men’ are really very few and far between in the 
great centres of population. The canonical obligation to 
wear the hood of their degree during the performance of 
divine service has associated university education more 
closely with the clergy than with any other profession in the 
minds of the masses; and yet of the clergy nearly half 
receive their education, such as it is, in semi-private 
seminaries called theological colleges, and of these non- 
university clergymen the great majority are resident in the 
poorer and more crowded districts. Notwithstanding this, 
the belief in the universities is a very real fact even in such 
localities, and the hoods of Oxford and Cambridge are 
recognised as badges of superior knowledge, the absence of 
which indicates something unsatisfactory about the indivi- 
dual clergyman. It is frequently and confidently stated 
that the number of individuals now educated at the univer- 
sities is immensely greater than it was before the revolu- 
tionary changes effected in these institutions by the Royal 
Commissions. It is not, however, so evident that this 
assertion is well founded. It is, indeed, certain that the 
actual number of students has very largely increased ; but 
when the growth of population is taken into account the 
exact significance of this increase is materially diminished, 
and it may reasonably be questioned whether the number of 
undergraduates is not, relative to the growth of population, 
stationary, or but very slowly advancing.* 

It is difficult to understand the reason why Oxford and 
Cambridge are interesting to the masses of artisans, whose 
connexion with them is of the slightest; no such difficulty 
exists with regard to the causes of that interest among the 
educated sections of the nation. The intrinsic interest of 
a great university must always be considerable; but when 
there is also added the charm of a long and varied history, 
expressed in majestic and venerable buildings, and illustrated 
by the picturesque ceremonial of long obsolete manners, the 
measure of that interest is materially enlarged, and its 
character deeply affected. 

The special attraction of the University of Oxford springs 
directly from its history. That history is a record of 
paradox. Oxford has been most powerful as a centre of 





* Seethe Warden of Merton’s little book on the University, p. 198. 
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national education precisely when, asa home of learning, it was 
most contemptible; unendowed, it educated the poor; endowed 
richly, it educates the rich. The effort of its latest history 
is to restore its earliest form, and its most permanent and 
popular features are excrescences, or, perhaps, even outrages 
of its primitive constitution. This university, in fact, is a 
wedge of medizvalism projected into modern life, and con- 
sorting uneasily with its surroundings. In Oxford men can 
view the Middle Age still living. That Middle Age, as 
we call it, is the permanent enigma of history; at once 
so coarse and so spiritual, so earthly and so aspiring, so 
conservative and so original, it at once excites aversion 
and exacts homage. All the circumstances of human life 
have changed since the Middle Age; the political constitu- 
tions, the religious conceptions, the social arrangements of 
Christendom have undergone alteration almost beyond re- 
cognition ; but medizval ideals still attract the respectful 
notice, and even enlist the deliberate allegiance, of men; 
medieval models are accepted as the competent guides of 
modern effort; medieval methods are admitted to be 
the primitive types of all that is most healthy and most 
permanent in the machinery of modern government. Of 
medizval institutions the most permanently interesting is 
the university, and with reason, for the university at once 
sums up and expresses the noblest elements of medieval 
life, and utters a perpetual and eloquent protest against its 
worst defects. ‘The home of free-thinking in an age of 
ecclesiastical despotism, a republic in the midst of absolute 
powers, a society hierarchically organised on the basis of 
merit, gathered out of a society ordered on an unyielding 
principle of caste—a medizval university has good title to 
the affectionate study of an age which has deified Liberty. 
The maintenance of discipline was the crux of academic 
government in the Middle Age. The records of the time are 
full of violent disturbance and lawless crime, of which a faint 
memory was long preserved in the now obsolete rivalries of 
town and gown. It is indeed difficult to realise the formid- 
able character of these perennial riots. Class prejudices, 
national rivalries, professional jealousies, sectarian hatreds, 
local and personal feuds, all contributed their several pro- 
portions of animosity and rancour to the troubled course of 
academic history in the Middle Age. The very existence of 
the university was threatened. In the fourteenth century 
the intolerable anarchy of Oxford was advanced as the 
justification for a secession of a large body of students, who 
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attempted, and for a short time with success, to establish a 
new university at Stamford. The two proctors, to whose 
hands is entrusted the administration of discipline in modern 
Oxford, themselves represent a medieval arrangement for 
assuaging the chronic feud between the northern and the 
southern students. The most remarkable and permanent re- 
sult of the disorder of medizval Oxford was the collegiate 
system, which in a very true sense may be regarded as an 
expedient to secure order. No doubt other motives entered 
into the foundation of the colleges. The interest of learning, 
the assistance of poor students, the maintenance of religious 
worship, these all are recognised in collegiate statutes. A 
college combined the characteristics of several institutions— 
the monastery, the cathedral school, the chantry, and the 
hospital. It was the necessity of securing discipline that 
superimposed on the colleges that which in modern times 
has come to be regarded as an almost inseparable feature of 
their constitution, the character of lodging-houses. The 
collegiate system, then, owed its importance to the rudeness 
of the Middle Age. It was as the best securities of good 
order that colleges grew so rapidly into favour, that within 
two centuries of the first collegiate statutes they had 
practically acquired that supremacy which they have 
retained ever since. The university, as such, sank into com- 
parative insignificance ; in its place there grew and expanded 
a congeries of corporations, independently governed and 
richly endowed. The ‘ college monopoly,’ in the opinion of 
the Warden of Merton College, ‘ owed its origin, ina great 
‘degree, to natural selection in a genuine struggle for 
‘ existence between endowed and unendowed societies.’ 

The colleges have long survived their raison d’étre, and they 
are now the crux of university government. No longer 
needed for the maintenance of discipline, since medieval 
rudeness has been replaced by the gentler manners of a 
higher civilisation ; no longer required as places of ccenobitic 
rule and propitiatory prayer, since the Reformation dis- 
credited the one and prohibited the other ; helplessly inade- 
quate as eleemosynary institutions, since the immense increase 
of population has made such things impracticable on the 
grand, and unsatisfactory on the small scale,—the colleges 
owe their apparently indestructible life to their large endow- 
ments and their social prestige. They resist the efforts of 
domestic reformers and repeated Commissions; and at this 
moment, after all the efforts of the century to advance the 
University at their expense, and to restore the earliest 
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medieval type of student, they remain apparently unshaken 
in their position—as powerful within, as popular without, 
Oxford, as ever they were at any stage in their long history. 
No doubt one reason of this lies in the fact that the colleges 
have themselves abandoned much of their earlier exclusive- 
ness. The number of non-collegiate students eo nomine is 
small, but the number of students on the books of colleges 
not resident within the walls of hall and college, but living 
in lodgings, where they will, about the town, is very large. It 
is said, indeed, that a considerable number of students never 
reside, and rarely ever dine, within the colleges to which 
they belong ; but this is regarded as an abuse by the more 
distinguished advocates of the collegiate system, and there 
is reported to be a strong opposition against this ‘semi-col- 
‘legiate system’ growing up within the best colleges. In 
the matter of education the colleges have gone so far in 
the direction of inter-collegiate action as to suggest the 
inquiry, What is the present value of the tutorial system 
and the ‘ college lecture’? The tutor rarely resides in col- 
lege ; he is therefore little able to exercise a salutary influence 
over the undergraduates; his own centre of interest is his 
home in the parks, from which he comes down to the college 
for work, after the manner of the ‘ City man’ to his office, 
and in the same temper. The tutorial system, in fact, is 
moribund, and derives its continued importance from its past 
reputation. The same logic which has created the ‘ com- 
‘bined lecturer’ would, if permitted to operate, create the 
‘combined head,’ and, in the university, the ‘ combined 
‘ professor.’ Absolutely no academic justification exists for 
the large number of wealthy sinecures, known as ‘ headships ;’ 
they have to fall back upon the general apologia which can 
be offered for all endowed sinecures. Meanwhile there are 
heard many complaints that the collegiate system directly 
tends to the encouragement of intellectual indolence, by the 
stimulus which it undoubtedly gives to that passion for 
athletics which in Oxford has now almost reached the dimen- 
sions of a mania, and to those social festivities which are 
admitted to divide with the final examinations the attention 
of the summer term. 

After all the changes of 1854 and 1877—to say nothing 
of the ceaseless innovation which has been in progress within 
the University itself, and which has very materially affected 
the subjects and the methods of examination—it still remains 
a question which must be asked, Is the University of Ox- 
ford, with its immense revenues, adequately performing its 
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functions as a centre of national education? There can be 
little doubt that if that question be asked outside the Univer- 
sity, the answer would be the reverse of favourable. To the 
Englishman of average intelligence it cannot but be a puzzling 
and humiliating reflection that the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, endowed with an income estimated at nearly 
three quarters of a million pounds sterling, and possessed of 
a prestige which would suggest some solid claims to the 
national gratitude, yet hold in the education of Great Britain 
a place scarcely superior to that filled so honourably by the 
poverty-stricken universities of Scotland. Accustomed to 
test all things by the simple standard of result, such a man 
is amazed at the really astonishing insignificance of the edu- 
cational work of the great English universities, as compared 
with that of the kindred institutions of Scotland and the 
Continent. Without doubt such amazement would not be 
wholly justified by the facts. Results are not always most 
truly estimated by the popular and simple method of gathering 
statistics, because the highest kind of work does not easily 
lend itself to statistical statement. It is undeniable that, as 
homes of learning, Oxford and Cambridge hold an incompa- 
rably higher place than Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen ; 
and it is at least arguable that their true function in the 
work of national education is to be sought in that capacity. 
Nevertheless, even so, the difficulty is not removed, nor the 
first impression appreciably disturbed. Knowledge on aca- 
demic matters is still confined to comparatively few men, 
and of those who know, the great majority have been educated 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and recognise in the circumstance 
a quasi-obligation to take no action which could be inter- 
preted as hostile to the universities ; butit is said that a very 
strong feeling on academic questions is revealing its existence 
in quarters where such considerations have no influence, and 
that feeling is stated to be very hostile to the historic uni- 
versities. Itis not surprising that this is so, for even within 
Oxford there is deep and widespread discontent with the 
existing state of things. The resident university is still deeply 
divided on the most fundamental questions of academic con- 
stitution. The Teutonic ideal of the professoriate, the pro- 
fessional ideal of the ‘ teaching body,’ the collegiate ideal 
of the dwindling, but still respectable, company of resi- 
dent celibate tutors, the medizval ideal of the non-collegiate 
students—these, and yet other and less commonly expressed 
ideals of university ambition, receive the allegiance of sec- 
tions of the resident graduates. Nobody pretends to be 
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satisfied with the existing régime. Some hate the examina- 
tion system, some would still further subdivide and extend it ; 
some deride and dislike the ‘nursery system’ of collegiate 
discipline, some would restore it in its most stringent form. 
The béte noire of one section is the professoriate ; of another, 
the college tutors ; of a third, sectarian colleges ; of a fourth, 
‘the pagan university.’ The habitual language of one set 
would induce the belief that Oxford was definitely anti- 
Christian; that of the rival set that it was aggressively 
clerical. But amid so strange variety of complaint and dis- 
sension, scarce any voice is raised in advocacy of the Univer- 
sity as itis. There is an unanimity of discontent, and the 
ordinary citizen, at once perplexed and disgusted with wrang- 
lings which seem to him both unintelligible and contemptible, 
inquires with anxious misgiving whether the object of so 
many commissions and domestic revolutions be not as remote 
from attainment as ever. 

The most constant subject of inquiry during the lengthy 
and careful investigations which Lord Selborne and his 
colleagues carried on at Oxford previous to the issue of the 
memorable statutes of 1878 was the professoriate ; and cer- 
tainly one of the most, if not, as commonly believed, the most 
prominent result of their labours was the developement and 
regulation of the professoriate. An inquiry into the character 
of the professoriate must form an important element in any 
investigation which has for its object a fair estimate of the 
working of the statutes of 1878, and a satisfactory solution 
of the doubts indicated above. 

One of the most interesting survivals from medieval days 
is the ‘ eminent-man’ theory of the professorial office. It 
links itself on naturally to that conception of the university 
as a ‘ centre of learning,’ which is as obsolete as it is mis- 
leading. Centres of learning were indispensable in a rude 
and violent age, because aggregation was the condition both 
of security and of instruction. The isolated student could 
find neither the opportunity nor the means of study. In 
the university he could find both. Exactly parallel is the 
history of cities as centres of industrial activity. In the 
ages of violence industry must of necessity be cooped up 
within strong walls in order to exist; but in quieter times it 
disperses itself according to a natural order. Civilisation 
renders equally obsolete the university as a ‘centre of 
‘ learning,’ and the ‘ city’ as a place of residence. Before 
paper and printing-press had brought into the intellec- 
tual world the means of diffusing ideas with unexampled 
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precision and rapidity, the living voice was almost the only 
means of imparting knowledge. These were the heroic 
days of universities. Great teachers—‘ eminent men’— 
attracted to their lectures hordes of students from every 
part of Christendom. The individual professor was every- 
thing ; the system was nothing. But with the causes which 
had secured his importance, vanished the value of an eminent 
individual to the university where he taught. The student 
could better learn the master’s doctrine in books than at 
lectures ; and the master himself—in proportion as he was 
really eminent—preferred the more deliberate, more accu- 
rate, more permanent method of imparting ideas. Univer- 
sities are no longer ‘centres of learning’ in the ancient 
sense. It is not necessary to go to them for the highest 
teaching of the century. Any respectable bookseller, for a 
modest consideration, will provide that in a much more 
convenient form than any which the student could arrange 
for himself. 

Closely related to the ‘eminent-man’ theory is the 
‘ornament’ theory. Professors, on this view of their 
character, are valuable to the university, not as original 
researchers, still less as instructors of students, but as 
ornaments, whose conversation will elevate the general tone 
of the society which their presence adorns. Several times 
over the precedent of Salmasius was quoted approvingly by 
Oxford residents, bearing witness, or, rather, propounding 
theories before the commissioners in 1877.* Salmasius, it 
may be remembered, was invited to reside at the University 
of Leyden, without any obligation to study or lecture, 
simply in the hope that ‘he might improve by conversation, 
‘ and stimulate by example, the learned of the place. Such 
an arrangement may have been well-advised in the seven- 
teenth century, but in the nineteenth its utility may 
reasonably be doubted. The quickening influence of inter- 
course with the most distinguished literary and scientific 
men of the age is indisputable; and if the only means of 
securing it as an element in University life were the endow- 
ment of ‘ ornaments,’ that endowment assuredly would not 
lack justification. But the direct contrary is clearly the 
ease. The life in Oxford is only a part of the ‘ resident’s’ 
life. For nearly half the year he is free to go elsewhere. 

The society of the metropolis can supply, in the ordinary 





* E.g. by Professor Rolleston, vide p. 275, Minutes of Evidence 
taken by the Commissioners. 1881. 
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course of its life, that quickening influence, without the 
assistance of endowment or the machinery of a university. 
Moreover, Oxford, so far as time is concerned, is nearer 
London civilisation than the remoter districts of the East- 
end; and the intercourse between the University and the 
capital is very close; in short, all the circumstances of 
modern life tend to minimise the importance of local asso- 
ciation, and multiply the means of absentee intercourse. 
Therefore, even if the insinuation of the theory be true, 
and the highest eminence will not consent to work, the con- 
clusion seems none the less obviously fatal to the purely 
ornamental professor. But the insinuation is not true, and 
on every ground the commissioners were justified in ‘adher- 
‘ ing to the opinion that a University which furnishes regular 
‘stipends to professors should require from them some 
‘ corresponding duties.’ * 

It is difficult to understand what conception of the pro- 
fessorial position the commissioners ultimately accepted. 
The minute attention which they paid to everything re- 
lating to the professoriate forbids the supposition that they 
had no definite view of the professor’s functions; and yet 
there is a clear dualism in their statutes. Lord Selborne 
and his colleagues seem to have combined a strong sense of 
the indispensable character of the professoriate with a deep 
distrust of the individual professor. Thus while they 
multiplied chairs, taxed colleges for the support of an 
‘ university purposes fund’ for the payment of readers—a 
class of sub-professors—and almost squandered money on 
professorial ‘ plant,’ they, at the same time, surrounded the 
individual professor with an elaborate machinery of rules 
and checks designed to make indolence impossible and 
efficiency certain. The professor might be distinguished, 
honoured, well-paid; but he must not be left the liberty of 
a college lecturer in the administration of his office. The 
number of his lectures, and their distribution at so many per 
week, were carefully laid down; nor was this all, he was 
compelled to give ‘informal instruction’ to those who 
desired it; and thus was degraded into a mechanical and 
compulsory thing that kindly, non-official relation which 
naturally grows up between a great teacher and his more 
ardent pupils. These minute, and—as very eminent pro- 
fessors have been known to speak—degrading definitions of 





* Vide A Letter to Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, by Right Hon. 
Mountague Bernard. Rivingtons, 1882. 
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duty seem to indicate that the commissioners regarded the 
instruction of undergraduates as the most essential part of 
professorial work; but, on the other hand, the provision 
made for university readers (a class of teachers of whom it 
is no exaggeration to affirm that they combine the worst 
features of two offices, the meagre emolument and the in- 
ferior dignity of the college official with the limited freedom 
and suspected character of the academic dignitary, and add 
a trait peculiar to themselves, a limited term of office) points 
rather to a separation of the duty of undergraduate teach- 
ing from the professoriate, and its allotment to a distinct 
order in the hierarchy of the university. The retention of 
the collegiate system in a supremacy, diminished indeed, 
but still unquestionable, points in the same direction; only, 
as the commissioners were in their treatment of the colleges 
severely restricted by the statute under which they held 
office, their action in this matter cannot be regarded as 
fairly indicative of their own opinion. In truth the com- 
missioners seem to have attempted to effect an union between 
two different and, as is often stated, mutually destructive 
conceptions of professorial function. They have combined 
the duty of research and the obligation to teach ; and they 
have secured an inefficient performance of the first, and a 
perfunctory submission to the last. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Oxford professors, an original re- 
searcher of first-rate eminence, the present Bishop of Oxford, 
bade farewell to his chair in terms which express a very 
respectable body of opinion among the professors :— 

‘I could have wished that the Commission had had more sympathy 
with literary and historical studies, that it had shown more apprecia- 
tion of the true character of professorial teaching, that it had seen, 
more distinctly than the new statutes seem to show that it did see, the 
imprudence of arranging the duties of professors, the number and 
character of their lectures, not according to the nature of the subject, 
but according to the amount of stipend forthcoming in the several 
cases. . . . Restricting my remark to my own study, I will say, if an 
Oxford Professor of History is to be a man to be trusted to maintain 
the reputation of his University, to keep abreast with foreign scholars, 
and to conduct research on his own account, he ought to have been 
left with some discretion as to the management of his teaching. .. . 
I am told that the great historical works of the great foreign professors 
have been accomplished by men who have done much elementary 
lecturing and much informal instruction. That is true, but it is to 
be remembered that the great German professors have the power and 
the right to direct the studies of their pupils, classes, and individuals, 
to the specialised and differentiated details of their own subject, not 
merely to general class examinations, in which all the candidates are 
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expected to show the same sort of knowledge derived from the same 
sort of books. What I wanted from the Commission was not less work, 
but more liberty; what I succeeded in getting was a little more 
elasticity of tether.’* 


The truth is that the commissioners made a serious omis- 
sion. In compelling professors to lecture they should at 
least have taken measures to secure them audiences. Short 
of compulsion, the attendance at professorial lectures will 
never be large in Oxford, owing partly to the multitudinous 
college lectures now open to members of all colleges, partly 
to the non-practical character of the subjects taught by the 
professors—at least, by most of them. Before, however, 
examining this point, it may be well to review briefly the 
arrangements of the new statutes, as they affect the endow- 
ments of the professoriate. 

The commissioners decided that the fees should not form 
an appreciable part of the professors’ income. The reasons 
which induced their decision do not seem very forcible, 
especially since fee-producing subjects are more heavily 
endowed than recondite, and therefore unpopular, subjects. 
Endowment as redressing the inequality which the ignorant 
eaprice of voluntary favour inevitably creates is intelligible ; 
but endowment as a direct substitute for voluntary payments 
seems a superfluous waste of property. And this point is 
the more deserving of notice in the present connexion since 
the fee-paying persons, t.c. the undergraduates of Oxford, 
are, as a rule, very well able to afford payment for their own 
education. 

It is difficult, indeed, to discover good reason why in- 
struction should be provided gratis to that class of the 
nation which has least need of gratuitous assistance. Yet 
it is so that the arrangement of the new statutes tends to 
work itself out. Vested rights made it impossible for the 
commissioners to secure a uniform system at once, but they 
provided for its ultimate attainment. The scale of income 
cannot certainly be called excessive. The normal income of 
a professor was to be 9001., or 400/.-5001., according as he 
was practically useful or not. ‘In disposing of funds,’ says 
Dr. Bernard, one of the commissioners, ‘not unlimited in 
‘amount, it has been deemed reasonable to assign larger 
‘emoluments and duties to persons charged with the larger 
‘ departments of study, and less to those whose departments 





* Lectures on Medieval and Modern History. Clarendon Press, 
1886, pp. 381-3. 
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‘are smaller, or of less educational importance.’ Funds 
were secured for the general purposes of the university by a 
considerable appropriation of college revenues. This was 
rendered possible by a wholesale abolition of fellowships. 
Whereas before 1852 the number of fellowships at Oxford 
(including studentships at Christ Church) appears to have 
exceeded 500, and the number of vacancies is said to have 
averaged 45 yearly ; at the present time the fellowships do 
not much exceed 350. In the interval the University has 
about doubled its numbers, and more than quadrupled the 
number of first classes gained in the final schools. Some 
accessions to the number of Fellows were made from the ranks 
of the professoriate; and the rival systems of the university 
and the colleges were thus forced into closer connexion with 
one another. It may, however, be doubted whether the well- 
meant endeavour of the commissioners thus in some measure 
to amalgamate the two has met with the success it deserved ; 
and it is notorious that the arrangement, in some cases, 
ministers neither to the harmony of collegiate society nor to 
the popularity of the professorial body. 

The return asked for by Mr. Thorold Rogers in 1886, and 
presented to Parliament at midsummer of that year, will 
repay careful study by anyone desirous of understanding the 
value of the professoriate as a teaching body. Two circum- 
stances, indeed, somewhat detract from the value of the 
report. The professors in several instances evade the ques- 
tion propounded for answer, or declare themselves unable to 
furnish the required information; they never, with the single 
exception of Professor Westwood, distinguish between mem- 
bers of the university and strangers—often ladies—when they 
state the average number of their pupils. It will be found 
that the best-attended lectures are those of the theologice\| 
chairs. The reason is obvious: there is a very efficient 
compulsion exercised by the bishops, who require testimonials 
of attendance at two courses of these lectures asa preliminary 
to holy orders. Of these courses, one—that of the Regius 
professor—is expressly named; and, therefore, Dr. Ince can 
present the respectable average of 88 students as attending 
his lectures. The Margaret professor, without this aid, can 
only muster a class of 19 inthe summer term, and sometimes 
it sinks to 7. The chairs of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory are directly useful for the Theological Final School, and 
are therefore fairly well attended ; and both these professors 
employ competent and popular deputies, whose lectures— 
dealing, it may be presumed, with the more elementary 
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parts of the respective studies—are more numerously attended 
than those of their chiefs. The two professors of exegesis 
represent theology as a science rather than as an integer in 
the university ‘course.’ Professor Sanday, as eminent as 
he is popular and underpaid, has a large class when doing 
the work properly belonging to combined lecturers; but can 
gather no more than six students when he provides that 
higher teaching which it is one of the objects of a profes- 
soriate to secure. The theological faculty stands thus in the 
report :— 


Professor, &c, Endowment. Average attendance. 

The Regius Professor . ~ 1,564. 8s. 122—51 

» Margaret ,, : . 11,5111 5s. 2d, 19—7 

» Regius of Hebrew . . 1,5002, 10—12 

50—60 

“ » Pastoral Theology 1,500. 104—59 

a » Eccl. Hist. . . 1,5001. 31—19 
Dean Ireland’s Prof. of Exe- 

gesis . . . . . 3931. 9s. 2d. 47—6 
Oriel Prof. of Interpretation . 1,000. No return. 
Reader in Eccl. Hist. ; 3001. 50—3 
Grinfield Lecturer on the 

Septuagint . . ; . 861. 9s. 4d. ‘ Variable.’ 


Turning to the faculty of Law, it is to be noticed that a 
singular unwillingness to ‘speak plain’ manifests itself on 
the part of the professors. Where accuracy might have 
been most reasonably expected it is not found. An honour- 
able exception from this censure belongs to the Readers in 
English Law and Indian Law, who stand alone, apparently, 
in keeping records of attendance at their respective lectures. 
It is significant that these two gentlemen are at once most 
popular and worst paid. The Law faculty presents the fol- 
lowing return :— 


Professor, &c. Income. Average attendance, 
1. Regius Prof. of Civil Law. 4341, 18s. No record. 
2. Vinerian Prof. of English Law 9002. No account kept; 


about 20. 
8. Chichele Prof. of International 


Law and Diplomacy . - 1,5002. About 35; no re- 
cord kept. 
4. Corpus Prof, of Jurisprudence 5001. No record kept ; the 
class is a small one. 
5. Reader in Roman Law . ‘ 4001. No account is kept ; 
about 13—6, 
6. Reader in English Law . ‘ 300/. 10—50. 


7. Reader in Indian Law . . 4001. 40—50. 
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The students attending the lectures of the Reader in 
Indian Law are mainly, if not exclusively, Civil Service 
students, and thus constitute a class by themselves. Of the 
rest, it seems clear that four professors and two readers, 
with an aggregate income of more than 4,0001., are provided 
to meet the needs of certainly not more, probably less, than 
fifty students, a cost to the University of 801. per student, 
every penny of which springs from endowment. And yet 
the Law school shows no tendency to increase; and it is an 
open secret in the University that many of the resident 
graduates adopt the opinion expressed before the Commission 
by Sir Henry Maine: ‘I am afraid that the institution of 
‘ our School of Jurisprudence now suggests that it is possible 
‘ to give a liberal education through law exclusively, which 
‘I myself believe to be impossible.’ 

The faculty of Natural Science is provided with a staff of 
eighteen professors, lecturers, and demonstrators, and an 
aggregate income of nearly 8,000/. per annum, with an 
additional sum of about 5,000/. for apparatus. The attendance 
at lectures is, as a rule, very small, scarcely in any case rising 
above twenty, and frequently falling much below that figure. 
The Regius Professor of Medicine attracts a large number 
to his public lectures (given ‘from time to time on subjects 
‘ which he considers of great public importance’), but pro- 
bably a majority of those present on such oceasions are 
ladies and other persons not members of the University. 
Natural science vies with mathematics as being the subject 
taken up by fewest undergraduates for the B.A. degree, and 
both schools seem to steadily, though very slowly, dwindle 
in numbers. Thus, while in 1878 twenty-three men took 
honours in mathematics and thirty in natural science, in 
1885 the numbers had fallen to twenty-one and twenty-two 
respectively. 

It is, perhaps, in the faculty of Arts that the critic of the 
professoriate will find most material for criticism. Three 
professors, the Regius Professor of Greek, the Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, and the Corpus Professor of 
Comparative Philology, confess, with varying degrees of 
frankness, that they do nothing. A most accurate description 
of the professorial position may be obtained from Canon 
Rawlinson’s explanation of his abstinence from lecturing. 
‘ He offers his teaching, but, under present arrangements, has 
‘no hearers.’ He should have added, ‘ He therefore does 
‘nothing, but, under present arrangements, draws 6001. a 
* year.’ 
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The following list certainly casts an ominous light on the 
vexed question of the educational value of professors :— 


Professor. Income. Average attendance, 
1. Regius Prof. of Greek . - 5001. Does not lecture. 
2. Boden Prof. of Sanskrit - 41,0002. 3 or 4 
8. Laudian Prof. of Arabic 3 3002. 2 
4. Prof. of Chinese . . 5 5002. 4 
5. Jesus Prof. of Celtic . P 6002. 15 
6. Rawlinsonian Prof. of Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ 3001. No record; say 5. 
7. Corpus Prof. of Comparative 
Philology . : : 5001. Does not lecture. 
8. Deputy Prof. of ditto r ‘ 800/. 3—16 
9. Waynflete Prof. of Moral 
Philosophy , . ; 6001. 15—1 
10. Camden Prof. of Ancient 
History . 6002. Does not lecture. 
11. Lincoln Prof. of Archeology 
and Art . 8101, 0O—15 
12. Merton Prof. of English — 
guage, &e. ° ° 9001. No account kept ; 
say 5. 
13. Regius Prof. of Modern , 
History . . 7001. No record; say 5. 
14. Chichele Prof. of ditto . « 1,5002. 82. 


Here, then, are fourteen professors, with an aggregate 
income of nearly 8,500/., supplying instruction to a number 
of students considerably less than that which attends an 
ordinary combined lecture, for it must not be forgotten that 
the numbers given in the return, contemptible as they are, 
yet include ladies and strangers, as well as students, and it 
is well known that in many instances they form the major ity, 
perhaps even the whole, of the class. Whether or not it is 
the function of a university to provide amusement for a 
large idle population such as that which is now growing up 
in Oxford may be fairly questioned, at least, it cannot be 
questioned that such is not a fair use of endowment, and, if 
public entertainment is to be supplied by Oxford, the public 
ought to pay for it. A logical extension of the present 
practice would be the endowment of a professor of the 
drama, with the necessary assistants, to provide gratuitous 
performances in the new theatre. The raison d’étre of an 
endowed professoriate before the bar of public opinion can- 
not be the entertainment of ladies. The practical solu- 
tion which is suggested for this problem of costly inutility 
is the substitution, wholly or in part, of fees for endowment, 
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as the source from which professorial incomes ought to be 
derived. The principle which the commissioners adopted, 
that educational value should count in the determining of 
professorial stipends, would receive its most reasonable re- 
cognition in an arrangement which would at once measure 
and recompense educational value. That it would affect 
disastrously a professoriate placed, as that of Oxford is 
placed, under the serious disadvantage involved in the 
existence of the colleges, may be an argument against the 
Oxford University system, but does not in the least affect 
the reasonableness of the principle, recognised everywhere 
else in modern life, of payment by results. 

How large a proportion of the charge of the professoriate 
is borne by the colleges may be gathered from this fact 
alone, that while the total income of the professorial body 
amounted in 1888 to nearly 36,000/., the University accounts 
for that year register only 12,592/. 13s. 4d. under the head 
of stipends of professors and readers. There can be no 
doubt that this fact goes some way to explain the extreme 
unpopularity of the professorial body among the resident 
Fellows of colleges. Of course there are exceptions, but it 
is beyond question that, as a body, the professoriate is dis- 
liked. It is not unnatural that in times of severe agricultural 
depression, when collegiate incomes are falling with startling 
rapidity, academic economists should regard with suspicion 
and resentment the secure and comfortable stipends of the 
professors and readers; nor is it surprising that in face of a 
public attention by no means friendly, when trenchant 
criticisms are heard from outside on the meagre educational 
results of heavily-endowed Oxford, busy college tutors and 
lecturers should chafe against the existence of well-paid 
professors, whose lectures nobody attends, and whose re- 
searches nobody cares about, as a costly and burdensome 
encumbrance, at once useless and indefensible. To the 
average outside observer this attitude appears absurd; to 
him the expenditure on the professors appears comparatively 
insignificant by the side of the enormous cost of the collegiate 
bodies, of which the educational function is less obvious, and 
the intense corporate life is unintelligible. The income of 
the University is very large, more than 67,000/.; but it is 
not much more than a fifth part of the endowment of the 
colleges.* 





* The Duke of Cleveland’s Commission reported, in 1872, that the 
income from endowment of the University of Oxford amounted for the 
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The professorial body is composed of sixty-eight indivi- 
duals, of whom forty-five are styled professors, and the 
remaining twenty-three readers, lecturers, demonstrators, 
and teachers. They are distributed thus in the four 
faculties :— 








Professors. Readers, &e, Total endowment. 
£ «: &@ 
*Theology 7 2 9,359 11 8 
Law . ‘ 4 3 4,434 18 0 
Natural Science . 13 5 8,226 1 10 
Arts . , ° 21 13 13,740 0 O 
5) 23 £35,760 11 6 


The average income of a member of the professorial body 
is thus about 525/. per annum ; the incomes vary, however, 
greatly in amount. The Regius Professor of Theology heads 
the list with 1,568/. 8s., the Lord Almoner’s Professor and 
Reader in Arabic brings up the rear, his net stipend being 
only 50l. a year. 

In estimating the cost of the Oxford professoriate it must 
not be forgotten that the imposing sum of 18,796/. 12s. 6d.,+ 
which the University expended last year on ‘ Institutions and 
‘ Public Buildings,’ was mainly devoted to supplying neces- 
sary plant to the National Science professors, and to main- 
taining the Bodleian Library. The last is a purpose of national 
interest and importance, but the value of the first is wholly 
dependent on the efficiency of the professors concerned, and 
their power of attracting students to Oxford. Roughly, 
the expenditure of revenue on the professoriate of Oxford 
may be placed at nearly 50,000/. a year, of which rather 
more than one half is paid by the colleges. 

The professors and readers may be grouped under four 
heads, according to the purpose of their existence. Some 
are merely ornamental and ceremonial—such are the Pro- 
fessors of Music and Poetry; some (and these are the most 
numerous class) are engaged in research—such are the 
Professors of Hebrew and Arabic, and the mass of scientific 





year 1871 to 47,589/. Os. 3d.; that of the colleges and halls for the 
same year to 366,253/. 16s. 3d. The recent depression in agriculture 
has very seriously affected the income of the colleges. St. John’s, 
Wadham, and the smaller colleges have suffered severely. 

* It must, of course, be remembered that five of these professors are 
also canons of Christ Church, and paid out of capitular (7.e. ecclesias. 
tical), not out of academic or collegiate revenues, 

t Vide Abstract of Accounts for year ending December 81, 1888, 
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professors and teachers; some, again, may be styled profes- 
sional, because they are designed expressly to meet the needs 
of definite professions—such are the Professors of Divinity, 
of Pastoral Theology, most of the Law Professors, and the 
teachers of modern Oriental languages; finally, a fourth 
class exists, composed of teaching professors, whose instruc- 
tion is valuable either in itself, or as ‘ paying in the schools’ 
—such are the Regius Professors of Ecclesiastical History, of 
Modern History, and of Civil Law, the Taylorian ‘ teachers’ 
of modern languages, and most of the readers. 

This classification is obviously very rough, but it will 
serve to illustrate a not uninteresting fact. Including the 
‘classical’ professors under the head of ‘ Instruction,’ the 
following figures represent the distribution of the profes- 
sorial body according to function :— 


Professors, &c., of Research . . 32 . 
> 7 Academic. 
x » Ornament 2 
Instruction . -21in . 
” af : 9 7 Liducational. 
s », Professions . . 13 


68 
The full foree of this analysis will not be perceived 
without a further examination of the last two classes. 
The professors of ‘instruction’ deal with the following 
subjects :-— 


Ecclesiastical History 2 
CivilLaw . : : é ‘ : 1 
Classical Languages, Literature, and Ilistory . 7 
Modern Languages and History 7 
Philosophy . . , » 3 
Logic . . . & 
Political Economy 1 

21 


The professors are thus represented in the professoriate : 
Holy Orders . . . . . . 3 


The Legal Profession . ° ° , . 6 
The Indian Civil Service ° > ° - 4 
13 


It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that unremunera- 
tive, non-educational studies absorb an inordinate proportion 
of the University endowments. 

The ‘bread-winning’ subjects, as they have been well 
called, are neglected to a degree which is little less than 
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absurd in view of the conditions of modern life. As an 
example of this, it may be pointed out that the languages of 
the great Continental nations are inadequately taught ; the 
literature not taught at all. It will not be disputed that a 
system of education which omits the literature of France 
and Germany, to say nothing of Spain and Italy, from the 
list of its subjects, cannot be other than seriously defective 
in a very important particular. From the professional 
standpoint the case is equally strong. The diplomatist, 
the schoolmaster, and the clergyman cannot be regarded 
as properly prepared for the technical training of their 
respective professions without a competent acquaint- 
ance with the languages and literatures of the leading 
Continental nations. It will not be long before the day 
arrives, if it has not arrived already, when such an acquaint- 
ance will be regarded as an integral and inseparable element 
in a liberal education. These things being so, it is surely 
a serious accusation against the existing régime of the 
University that no provision is made for these important 
studies, except the comparatively elementary instruction 
provided at the Taylor Institution by four poorly-paid 
‘teachers.’ A student of modern European literature would 
find in Oxford to-day no assistance in his studies from the 
professoriate. Indeed, it may be doubted whether the 
genius of the professoriate is not naturally averse to utility. 
The commissioners—as has been already pointed out—in 
rearranging, to some extent, the scale of professorial incomes, 
recognised the justice of the principle that utility should be 
more heavily recompensed than ornament; but this view of 
the importance of utility does not seem to commend itself 
to the professors themselves, to whose influence must be 
ascribed the conversion of the chair of English Language 
and Literature into a second chair for the promotion of 
the educationally valueless study of the archaic dialects 
of Northern Europe. The Rawlinsonian Professorship of 
Anglo-Saxon was expressly designed to cover the very 
studies which the new Merton Professorship, by a strange 
twisting of terms and intentions, has been made to cover. 
The Rawlinsonian Professor (in the return presented to 
Parliament in 1886 on the motion of Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
described the subject of his chair as being ‘the Language, 
‘ Literature, History, and Antiquities of the Saxon period ; as 
‘ well as the illustration of these from kindred dialects.’ The 
gentleman who holds the ‘ Merton Professorship of English 
‘ Language and Literature’ could scarcely find words better 
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fitted to express the subject of his chair as he understands 
it. Nor can it be contended, in defence of his existence, 
that the multiplication of chairs for the study of archaic 
dialects meets a popular demand. It is not disputed that 
archaic dialects ought to be studied at the endowed uni- 
versities; nor is it for a moment suggested that popular 
demand alone should determine the allocation of dignity and 
income to the diverse studies which engage the attention of 
the learned, but it is contended that there is a due propor- 
tion to be maintained between studies, that popular demand 
is an integer, and not the least important integer, in the 
sum of considerations which ought to determine the distri- 
bution of academic dignities and emoluments, and that the 
claims of this particular study are adequately recognised by 
the existence of the Rawlinsonian Chair. This contention 
assuredly can claim the support of facts. The experience 
of the distinguished professor who holds that chair might 
well have induced the electors to the Merton Professorship 
to hesitate before they invited another scholar to share the 
same dignity and the same neglect. If Professor Earle’s 
answer to the question as to the average attendance at his 
lectures is not free from ambiguity, he at least makes it 
obvious enough that, for all useful purposes, he might be 
freed from the statutory obligation to lecture, and permitted 
to confine himself to the undisturbed pursuit of his studies. 

The same might be said, with equal truth, of the Merton 
Professor of English Language and Literature (scilicet 
Gothic roots, &c.), of the Boden Professor of Sanskrit, of the 
Professor of Chinese, of the Jesus Professor of Celtic, and of 
many other members of the professoriate. 

From the point of view of the professions there are few 
more important subjects than rhetoric, a knowledge of 
which would seem to be essential to an adequate training 
of clergymen, politicians, and barristers; nevertheless, rhe- 
toric is not represented at all in the ranks of the profes- 
soriate, or in the list of subjects which are encouraged by 
university prizes. In this respect Dublin and other univer- 
sities are superior to Oxford and Cambridge. So far as the 
clergy are concerned there is indeed a professorship, which 
might conceivably include rhetoric in the somewhat unintel- 
ligible objects for which it exists. The Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology is stated to deal with ‘ subjects related to 
‘ the pastoral office and work,’ among which rhetoric ought 
certainly to take high place. This chair, in common with 
most of the theological chairs, is endowed with capitular 
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revenues, the professor being ex officio Canon of Christ 
Church. Probably this circumstance would render a re- 
arrangement either of the subjects or of the endowments 
of those wealthy chairs a matter of difficulty; but from an 
academic point of view, which is the only point of view per- 
missible in this connexion, the substantial merits of such a 
rearrangement are alone deserving of consideration. The 
character of the endowment or the ecclesiastical dignity of 
the professor is wholly irrelevant to the discussion as to the 
educational value of the chair. It is difficult—at least, for 
laymen—to understand the position of the Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology. If he be intended to instruct candidates for 
holy orders in the practical details of pastoral work, his posi- 
tion would seem expressly designed to secure his incompe- 
tence. That object of the chair—assuming it to be an object 
which can rightly be included in the scheme of academic in- 
struction, an assumption which certainly challenges attack— 
would be fulfilled at once more cheaply and more efficiently 
by the invitation to the university, as occasional lecturers, 
of distinguished and experienced parish priests, actually en- 
gaged in pastoral work. The adoption of this plan would 
set free a large amount of endowment, quite enough to 
endow liberally a chair of rhetoric. But if recent experience 
is to interpret the true functions of this chair, practical in- 
struction is not, as indeed it could not well be, its object. 
The very distinguished clergymen who have held this pro- 
fessorship in recent years seem to have regarded it as empha- 
tically a pastoral office in itself, a veritable cura animarum ; 
and have succeeded in making of it a very efficient means 
for impressing candidates for holy orders, not so much with 
a knowledge of approved pastoral methods, as with theo- 
logical views of a distinct party character. So administered 
the object of this chair has practically been the same as that 
of the Pusey House in St. Giles’, an interesting missionary 
experiment made by certain advanced churchmen with the 
avowed object of propagating High Church opinions among 
the members of what they regard as a secularised university. 
But the legitimate object of a private society may not be 
equally legitimate as the object of a public and heavily en- 
dowed official ; and there is certainly room for question as to 
the utility and even the propriety of this particular chair. 
Certainly the study of rhetoric at Oxford and Cambridge 
might exercise a most salutary influence on the pulpit, the 
bar, and the hustings; it might, indeed, go far towards heal- 
ing that disease of talk which is threatening to make publi¢ 
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life hopelessly contemptible. It certainly would give appro- 
priate recognition to a very valuable and beautiful art. 

If the defects of the existing system are to be remedied, it 
would seem that much might be effected in the direction of 
improvement by the practical adoption of three plans, which 
are not indeed new, but which have not yet succeeded in 
securing any general attention. They may be briefly stated 
as the substitution of endowed professors for endowed pro- 
fessorships, the association of universities in the work of 
education, and the utilisation of collegiate headships for the 
endowment of research. Half the arguments which defend 
the existing system assume the excellence of the professor ; 
and if human wit could have secured a succession of really 
excellent professors, assuredly the elaborate provisions of the 
last statutes would have done so; but it is not possible to 
provide any adequate safeguards against the degeneration 
of chairs. After all that has been done, it may be questioned 
whether the professoriate of to-day is in any way superior 
to that of pra-commission days. ‘ Surely,’ protested Dr. 
Stubbs, ‘the idle professor should have been caught before he 
‘ was tortured.’ ‘Surely,’ it may be answered, ‘ the eminent 
‘ professor should have been proved before he was endowed.’ 
Why should there not be a professorial fund, composed of the 
emoluments which are now permanently allocated to distinct 
chairs, out of which fund life-professorships might be created 
sufficient to provide for the educational requirements of the 
university —that would be a first charge—and to secure the 
services of distinguished scholars whom it might be desirable 
to include in the ranks of the professoriate? In this way 
any genuine popular demand could receive speedy satisfac- 
tion; and demonstrated excellence could be provided with 
the stimulus and reward of dignity and emolument. Mis- 
takes would most certainly be made; but then they would 
be much more easily remediable ; and no ill precedents could 
permanently affect the purpose of chairs, as it may be feared 
is the case under the present system. Why should not the 
universities recognise the principle of division of labour ? 
Surely in these days it is high time to abandon the medieval 
notion of creating a centre of all learning; such a notion— 
as has been above said—received its origin and its justifica- 
tion from the conditions of medizval life. Why, for in- 
stance, should not Cambridge provide thoroughly for the 
teaching of natural science; and Oxford as thoroughly for 
that of theology; while the teaching of modern oriental lan- 
guages might be left to the Imperial Institute. A university 
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ought to provide a liberal education, competent to form the 
basis of that technical training which is special to every trade 
and profession. Beyond this general course, the minutely 
differentiated special studies into which human knowledge 
is now necessarily distributed must be recognised and or- 
dered. It is here, surely, that the principle of division might 
work with advantage. Let the universities abandon indi- 
vidualism, and accept individuality. Let one group of allied 
subjects be studied in Oxford; another at Cambridge. It 
must involve an enormous waste of endowment to provide 
the necessary plant for a duplicate system. Both sets of 
professors could pursue their labours in buildings and with 
appliances which now serve the purposes of one only; while 
the students would gain the very considerable advantage 
which must result from the more vigorous movement, the 
healthier competition, the increased enthusiasm of the 
stronger school. It is idle to argue that learning would 
suffer by a process of practical disintegration, for, on the 
one hand, the argument does not touch education, but a very 
different thing, special studies, which are ew hypothesi con- 
ducted in independence of one another; while, on the one 
hand, intercourse is so easy, thanks to the railroad, the post- 
office, and the press, that common residence is no longer a 
necessary condition of common labours. Universities, in 
fact, ought to be individually complete as centres of educa- 
tion, collectively complete as centres of learning. 

Finally, by utilisation of headships for the endowment of 
research, that prominent element in the schemes of academic 
reformers would receive ample recognition. Without for one 
moment denying that a head of a college may have the most 
important influence for good or for evil on the society over 
which he presides—the recent history of Oxford proves both 
propositions to demonstration—it yet may be urged with 
conclusive force that there are too many headships. It 
would be possible to stand in the grass plot before the Rad- 
cliffe library, and throw stones into four colleges—All Souls, 
Exeter, Hertford, Brasenose. Every one of these colleges is 
wholly independent of the rest; every one is governed by its 
own head. The total number of undergraduates on the books 
of these four societies was, according to the calendar of 1886, 
388. It cannot be argued that, locally or numerically, any 
reason exists for the maintenance of four separate headships, 
when one would suffice. Exclusive of halls, public and pri- 
vate, and of the non-collegiate students, there were in 1886 
rather more than 2,600 undergraduates on the hooks of 
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twenty-one colleges; an allowance of one head to about 120 
undergraduates, a most preposterous proportion. Boys want 
much more careful government, and yet the headmasters of 
the great public schools are able to govern five or six times 
as many in their respective societies. It cannot, therefore, 
be seriously maintained that so many headships are neces- 
sary for purposes of government. The individuality of the 
college can scarcely be advanced as a serious argument in 
the ninetzenth century. The commissioners did not permit 
it to justify the existence of the halls; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether anything, except the express words of the 
statute under which they acted, would have deterred them 
from at least amalgamating the headships of the smaller 
colleges. The social argument, often heard in common 
rooms, is not capable of statement anywhere else. The 
utility of headships is certainly very doubtful at present, but 
definitely connected with research there would be a final end 
of doubt on the point. Some reasons have been urged above 
in support of the view that research and instruction should 
properly be separated; the attempt of the Commission to 
unite both in the professoriate must, in view of the return 
to Parliament on the subject made in 1886, be ruled a 
failure. Let the sinecure headships come to the assistance of 
research. Then the individuality of colleges—whatever that 
may be worth—will be in some measure safeguarded; and a 
raison d’étre will be created for the expenditure of the large 
mass of endowment which the headships annually absorb. 
Even here it is needful to enter a protest against the exag- 
gerated importance attached in some quarters to the endow- 
ment of research. Experience has shown that endowment, 
whether capitular or academic, cannot be said with truth to 
encourage research as a stimulus to exertion, but as a reward 
for work done. In truth, the spirit which inspires men to un- 
dertake the protracted and, so far as the applause of society is 
concerned, thankless labours of original research in obscure 
and little-regarded departments of knowledge is very rarely, 
if ever, compatible with the tenure of sinecures or the indolent 
dignity of endowed office. It is an honest, an independent, 
a laborious spirit which so labours; and the ‘encourage- 
‘ment ’—perhaps, even the ‘ reward ’—of academic or ecclesi- 
astical revenues is more often an outrage than a decoration. 
The apologia for well-endowed sinecures which claims them 
as the necessary stimulants of learning is almost as old as 
the abuse; yet it is doubtful whether any contention quite 
so ill-supported in experience and reason ever held its own 
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for so long. Two centuries have passed since Milton de- 
nounced it as false, and his words are—mutatis mutandis— 
as true as when he wrote them. 





‘It was’—so he writes in the ‘ Areopagitica ’—‘ the complaint and 
lamentation of prelates upon every least breath of a motion to remove 
pluralities and distribute more equally Church revenues, that then all 
learning would be for ever dashed and discouraged. But as for that 
opinion, I never found cause to think that the tenth part of learning 
stood or fell with the clergy, nor could I ever but hold it for a sordid 
= unworthy speech of any churchman who had a competency left 
11m. 

Substitute ‘professor’ and ‘academic’ for ‘clergy’ and 
‘church,’ and the great Puritan’s words would not lack point 
in the nineteenth century, and in the endowed universities. 
‘Sordid and unworthy’ is the comment which inevitably sug- 
gests itself whenever the sacred interests of learning are 
treated as depending on the vulgar supports of admitted 
abuses ; and the disinterested passion of research is pictured 
as claiming the stimulus and hire of material gain. Never- 
theless, the endowments exist, and, though difficult, it is not 
impossible to employ them in the true interests of learning ; 
and the establishment of competent rewards of proved merit 
would seem to be less open to serious objection than any 
other method of securing this result. 

When the time comes for another University Commission 
—and in the interests of national education that time ought 
not to be too long deferred—it is to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment will insist upon treating the universities in one scheme, 
not individually, and that the claims of education as such— 
distinct on the one hand from special studies, and, on the 
other hand, from technical training, but the efficient prepara- 
tion for both—will receive more careful attention than in the 
past. In the university of the future the professoriate must 
necessarily hold a great place ; but its claims to prominence 
must be based on its acknowledged utility. The endowment 
of research will not be forgotten, nor the indispensable 
necessity of justifying the disposition of collegiate revenues. 
As a result to such a Commission, it might reasonably be 
hoped that the reproach of English universities will be rolled 
away, and the students of Oxford and Cambridge, multiplied 
many times over by accessions from all classes of the nation, 
will present a final answer to all who would reduce the 
prestige or alienate the property of those venerable insti- 
tutions, 
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Art. II.—1. Le Commencement @une Conquéte: [Algérie de 
1830 @ 1840. Par Caminue Rousset, de l’Académie 
Francaise. Paris: 1887. 

2. Campagnes de VArmée d’ Afrique, 1835-1839. Par le 
Duc d@’OrtEans. Publié par ses fils. Paris: 1870. 

3. Les Zouaves et les Chassewrs a Pied. By the Duc 
d@’AumALE. Paris: 1855. 

4. Memoirs of Marshal Bugeaud. By the Count H. 
d’IpEvittE. Edited from the French by CuArtorre M. 
Yonce. London: 1884, 


5. Lettres du Maréchal de Saint-Arnaud. Paris: 1855. 


TP the whole of modern history there are few episodes 

alike more interesting and instructive than that which 
M. Rousset styles ‘the first ten years of a conquest.’ Full 
of romantic adventures, of desperate fighting, able operations, 
and tragic errors, it is also attractive from the fame eventu- 
ally achieved by many of the principal actors in the drama, 
It was in Algeria that Changarnier, Pélissier, La Moriciére, 
Macmahon, Canrobert, Saint-Arnaud, and many others 
graduated in the school of war, and laid the foundations 
of the eminent positions which they afterwards obtained. 
There also perished many who, had they lived, would have 
risen to high rank and reputation. 

It is the fashion to say that Algeria was the ruin of the 
French army, and contributed in no small degree to the 
catastrophe of 1870. The argument is that the troops ac- 
quired there, in dealing with an uncivilised foe, habits of 
looseness of discipline, carelessness in fighting, and a con- 
tempt for their opponents, which unfitted them for a 
struggle with a highly trained, solid, and efficient army such 
as that of Germany. To sum up, it is averred that the 
French army was, in a military sense, demoralised by its 
experiences in Algeria. We are prepared to join issue on 
that point. One of the great features of the war of 1870 
was the absence of well-planned, carefully carried-out stra- 
tegical combinations, e.g. the battle of Spicheren. Another 
was the neglect of the most ordinary precautions to ob- 
tain information as to the movements and whereabouts of 
the enemy, and to guard against surprise, e.g. the whole 
of the flank march to Sedan, and especially the surprise at 
Beaumont. Another feature was the want of mobility of 
the French army, and the defective commissariat arrange- 
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ments, exemplified in numerous cases. For these glaring 
and signally punished errors Algerian experience cannot 
surely be held responsible. _ Owing to the conditions of the 
contest in Africa, both strategical and tactical combinations 
of various columns were absolutely necessary to success. 
No effective blow could be struck against an active, ubi- 
quitous, and subtle foe, nor could the troops be safeguarded 
against a surprise which meant annihilation, without a due 
performance of reconnoitring and outpost duties. Finally, 
if there was one lesson taught more incessantly and impe- 
riously, it was that of the necessity of activity and sound 
supply arrangements. The fact is, that the disasters of 
1870 were due to many causes which had no connexion with 
Algeria, and are too numerous to be detailed here ; but the 
chief cause was the utter demoralisation alike of the army 
and of all public bodies under the corrupt Napoleonic régime. 
With this preface we will proceed to sketch, necessarily in 
the barest outline, the history of the first ten years of the 
conquest of Algeria, which is not only full of historical 
interest, but also pregnant with military lessons of undying 
value. 

Somewhat strangely, M. Rousset commences his narrative 
with the arrival of General Clausel at Algiers on September 
2, 1830. The Due de Chartres in his introduction to his 
father’s work, supplying the missing first link, gives a clear, 
well-written account of the preceding events. Repeated acts 
of piracy and insult induced the Government of Charles X. 
to send a squadron to blockade the port of Algiers. This 
measure produced no effect, and the dey even added to his 
offences by opening fire on a French man-of-war which 
sought to communicate with him under a flag of truce. 
This last outrage caused the cup of patience to overflow, and 
the French Government decided to destroy the nest of pirates 
which had been so long the scourge of the Mediterranean. 
The expedition was on a large scale for those days, consisting 
of 30,000 men organised in three divisions of three brigades 
each, with three squadrons of cavalry, and 116 guns. The 
command of this army was given to the Comte de Bourmont, 
the Minister of War, best known for having deserted from 
Napoleon’s army on June 15, 1815. Among the junior 
officers were several, such as Baraguay d’Hilliers, Vaillant, 
Pélissier, Changarnier, Magnan, De la Moriciére, and Mac~ 
mahon, who afterwards became known to fame. For the 
transport of the army 484 merchant vessels had been 
chartered, and these were escorted by 102 men-of-war. 
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The expedition started from Toulon on May 25, but, driven 
back by a violent storm, it was not till June 13 that the 
fleet found itself at anchor off the peninsula of Sidi-Ferruch, 
within about nine miles from Algiers. The Algerians in 
their arrogance had resolved to-allow all the French to land 
in order that they might all be captured or slain. Conse- 
quently no preparations had been made for the defence of the 
isthmus, and on the morning of June 14 only one shot was 
fired from a coast battery and the disembarkation was 
effected without opposition. As soon as the first and second 
divisions landed they occupied the battery withouta contest. 
The third division was occupied in clearing the isthmus, which 
task they accomplished after a slight skirmish, in which the 
foe gave an evidence of their barbarism by cutting off the 
head of a French lieutenant who had been surrounded and 
killed. As soon as the troops were got on shore, steps were 
taken to fortify alike the landing place and theisthmus. On 
their side the Algerine troops, estimated at from 40,000 to 
50,000 men, established a slightly fortified camp between 
Sidi-Ferruch and the town of Algiers. 

At sunrise on June 19 the Algerine army attacked the 
French lines, and after a prolonged and well-contested battle 
the French captured the camp of the Algerines, whose loss 
was about 5,000 men, that of the victors being only 520. 
The siege train not having been disembarked, the victors, 
unable to follow up their victory, contented themselves 
with road-making and adding to the defences of the captured 
Algerine position. On the 24th the Algerines again attacked, 
this time with less energy, and were again repulsed. The 
French that afternoon established themselves at a distance 
of somewhat less than four miles from the town of Algiers. 
On the 29th, the last of the convoy, including artillery horses, 
having arrived, the French resumed their advance, and after 
a series of actions, some of them sharply contested, esta- 
blished themselves in front of a formidable work called Fort 
V’Empereur. That night the trenches were opened, and the 
siege works were pushed forward with so much energy that 
on July 4 at daybreak their batteries opened fire. Six hours 
sufficed to silence the guns of the besieged, and breaching 
operations were then proceeded with. Soon the garrison fled, 
only one negro remaining, who, finding that the batteries were 
steadily accomplishing their task, blew up a large magazine, 
the explosion overthrowing one front of the fort. A body of 

French soldiers rushed in and occupied the ruins. In the 
meantime an attack had been made on the exterior lines of 
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the French army, but without success, and the next morning 
the dey capitulated, and piracy on the Mediterranean was 
virtually extinguished. 

This event, so creditable to the French arms, occurred 
just twenty-two days before the outbreak of the Revolution, 
and was a brilliant epilogue to the long career of glory in 
which the white flag and thie lilies of the Bourbons had so 
often waved victorious over the field of battle. Actually the 
last fight in which Bourbon generals were engaged was 
somewhat of a disaster. The Comte de Bourmont, who had 
been rewarded for the capture of Algiers by the marshal’s 
staff, deemed it necessary to establish French authority in 
the neighbourhood, and proceeded at the head of a strong 
column to Blidah. The inhabitants promptly submitted ; 
but just as the troops were on the point of starting on their 
return march they were unexpectedly attacked by a host of 
Arabs. So vigorous was the onset, so little prepared for it 
were the French, that an aide-de-camp of the marshal was 
mortally wounded by a bullet, and the marshal himself and 
his staff were compelled to cut their way through the foe 
sword in hand. Some charges of cavalry arrested the onset, 
but in the retreat to Algiers the column was closely pressed, 
and was repeatedly obliged to face about and repulse the 
continual assaults of the Arabs. 

Scarcely had Algiers been reached when the news arrived 
that Charles X. had been replaced by Louis Philippe. A 
few days later Marshal Bourmont, who refused to serve 
under the new government, quitted the scene of his triumph, 
and was succeeded by General Clausel, accompanied by a 
staff composed of officers of the Empire. Among the first 
steps taken by the new commander-in-chief was the creation 
of some native corps to replace several regiments sent back 
to France. Commandants Maumet and Duvivier were 
ordered to raise two battalions of Zouaves, and Chef d’Esca- 
dron Marcy a squadron of Spahis. The origin and early 
history of the Zouaves, soon to acquire a European reputa- 
tion, is well told by the Duc d’Aumale. The name given to 
them was taken from a Kabyle tribe called the Zouaoua, a 
warlike tribe inhabiting the most remote gorges of the 
Jurjura mountains. They had never acknowledged more 
than the nominal suzerainty of the Dey of Algiers, and had 
gained a great reputation as mercenary soldiers. Few of 
these entered the new corps, which was composed of natives 
of every description, the officers and sergeants being French, 

Soon the original constitution was modified. Some of the 
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so-called ‘ Volunteers of the Charta,’ despatched from Paris 
by the Government, which was doubtless glad to give these 
turbulent spirits a distant field of action, were incorporated 
in the Zouaves. Europeans of every nationality hastened to 
join the corps, but aftera time those who were not of French 
nationality were incorporated in the Foreign Legion. When 
Abd-el-Kader appeared on the scene, and called all true 
Mussulmans to make war on the infidels, many of the native 
Zouaves, who had repeatedly fought with courage and 
devotion in the French ranks, deserted and ranged them- 
selves on the other side. Hence the proportion of French- 
men in the Zouaves steadily increased, and in 1841 the 
regiment was completely remodified, it being decreed that a 
third battalion should be organised, and that but one com- 
pany per battalion should receive natives. Indeed, the 
mixture of the two races had not been a complete success, 
for the soldiers of the army of Africa were called upon, like 
the Romans, to use the spade as muchas the sword; and the 
natives, though ready to do their share of fighting, avoided 
their proportion of work. By degrees the strength of the 
Zouaves increased, and the number of native soldiers de- 
creased, till in the end the corps became purely French. 
General Clausel, finding the detached posts around the 
town of Algiers daily more pressed by the Arab cavalry of 
the plain and the Kabyle infantry of the mountains, the 
Bey of Titteri daily more hostile to the French, and the 
whole province a prey to anarchy, resolved to strike an 
important blow. Announcing the deposition of the existing 
bey, he undertook an expedition, with 7,000 men, to Medeah, 
where he intended to instal a bey whose fidelity could be 
counted on. With this force, which started on November 
17, 1830, marched the newly raised Zouaves. On the 18th 
the army reached Blidah after a short but sharp skirmish, 
but found the town deserted. On the 20th, leaving behind 
a small garrison, General Clausel resumed his march. On 
the 21st he stormed the col of Mouzaia, which was crossed 
by an abominable road, steep, intersected by ravines, and in 
places allowing only two men to march abreast. On the 
summit stood the deposed Bey of Titteri, with a large but 
miscellaneous force. The enterprise was of an audacious 
character, and the difficulties to be overcome of a grave 
nature; but General Clausel, who commanded the expedi- 
tion in person, considered that the greater the difficulties 
the greater would be the moral effect of overcoming them. 
By dint of a combined front and flank attack and the 
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habitual gallantry of the French soldier the position was car- 
ried after some hard fighting, the first to reach the summit 
of the col being Lieutenant de Macmahon, aide-de-camp to 
General Achard, commanding a brigade. It was here that the 
Zouaves received their baptism of fire. The next day, with 
the exception of some slight skirmishes, the column arrived 
at Medeah without opposition, and the inhabitants came out 
to offer their submission. The general placed in the town 
three battalions and two mountain howitzers to support the 
authority of the new bey; and by depriving the troops of all 
but twenty cartridges per man established a reserve of 20,000 
cartridges, in addition to those which the garrison had in 
their pouches. This was evidently a quite insufficient supply, 
so the general ordered fifty artillery and train drivers with 
their waggons to proceed under the escort of fifty infantry 
to bring up a supply from Algiers. The officer commanding 
the artillery pointed out the great risk of sending so weak a 
detachment through a country swarming with the enemy. 
The general received the remonstrance with contemptuous 
words, and the detachment set off. Before reaching Blidah 
the escort was increased to three companies; but after 
proceeding a short distance beyond that town, the officer 
commanding the latter, perceiving a large number of Arabs 
in the plain, suggested to Captain Esnaut, commanding the 
artillery drivers, to retrace his steps with him. Stung, no 
doubt, by the bitter language of General Clausel, Esnaut 
refused, and set off at a trot with his own men, the escort 
returning. Esnaut could only have proceeded a few miles 
when he was attacked, overwhelmed by numbers, and his 
party destroyed to the last man. As to the escort, scarcely 
had they commenced their return than they were assailed 
by a swarm of cavalry, and had great difficulty in effecting 
their retreat to Blidah. 

On November 27 the army commenced its return march. 
When approaching Blidah a large force of the enemy was 
seen drawn up to bar the road. An attack was at once 
ordered, but the enemy quickly disappeared before they 
could be reached. At Blidah a dreadful sight met the eyes 
of the army. The streets were covered with stains of 
blood, the houses were filled with corpses, and every sign 
of a desperate struggle was visible. The garrison was too 
weak to occupy the whole of the enceinte, but the best 
disposition of the troops possible had been made. For the 
first few days the enemy made little demonstration of 
hostility, At daybreak, however, on November 26 a sudden 
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attack was made, both outside by the Kabyles, and from 
inside by the townspeople and a large number of Kabyles 
whom they had concealed in their houses. A desperate 
struggle ensued, but, chiefly through a brilliant tactical 
movement, the French eventually remained the victors. On 
the 28th the return to Algiers was resumed, Blidah being 
evacuated, and the army being accompanied by some hundreds 
of Moors and Jews, who sought to place themselves under 
French protection. These miserable creatures, including 
women and children, could scarcely, many of them, drag 
their weary limbs along; but the troops behaved nobly. 
Officers and cavalry dismounted and hoisted into their 
saddles these unfortunate creatures, and all strove to the 
best of their power to mitigate their misery. On the 29th 
Algiers was re-entered, the enemy having made but feeble 
efforts to interfere with the march of the column. On the 
whole, notwithstanding the massacre of the fifty artillery 
drivers, the expedition had produced a great moral effect on 
the natives of Algiers and the neighbourhood. 

Attached to the staff of General Clausel during this expe- 
dition was a very remarkable man, whose name soon became 
famous in the army of Africa. Jussuf, the son of a French- 
man holding a high employment in the police of Leghorn, 
was born in 1808. In 1814, his father having followed 
Napoleon to Elba, the child was carried off by some Tunisian 
corsairs, and sold to their bey. He secured the favour of 
his master, and on becoming a man, unfortunately for him- 
self, also the favour of one of the bey’s daughters. A Greek 
betrayed the lovers to the bey. Jussuf, before he could be 
seized, cut out the eyes and tongue of the Greek, and laid 
them at his mistress’s feet, saying, ‘ Here are the eyes which 
‘ have seen us, here is the tongue which has betrayed us.’ 
He then sought and obtained an asylum at the French con- 
sulate. Escaping from Tunis in June 1830, he arrived at 
Sidi-Ferruch at the same time as the French army. At first 
acting as interpreter, an unfounded accusation of treason- 
able correspondence obtained him an interview with General 
Clausel, who took a fancy to him, and, as we have said, 
attached him to his staff. His knowledge of the habits and 
the language of the natives, together with his boiling cou- 
rage, soon secured him a commission, and he quickly rose in 
rank till he became a general. 

Scarcely had General Clausel re-entered Algiers when he 
learnt that the garrison of Medeah was hardly pressed by the 
enemy, and almost destitute of ammunition and food. A few 
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hours after the departure of the army some Arab horsemen 
reconnoitred the place, and the next day the attack com- 
menced. It was continued on the 28th, and that evening it 
was found that only thirty cartridges per man were left, and 
the friendly inhabitants of the town applied for ammunition 
in vain. On the 29th the enemy displayed less vigour, and 
on the 30th withdrew. ‘The loss of the French had been in 
these three days’ fight 192, and that of the friendly towns- 
people nineteen killed and wounded. The first thing to be 
done was to send a supply of ammunition, and General 
Clausel hit upon an ingenious device for effecting the trans- 
port both expeditiously and safely. He caused the cartridges 
to be made up in bales, with which were laden twelve mules, 
and as if the bales contained ordinary merchandise despatched 
by the merchants of Algiers, they were entrusted, as was 
the custom, to Arab muleteers, who unwittingly brought their 
precious loads safely to Medeah. On December 7 a more sub- 
stantial succour was sent them in the shape of money, pro- 
visions, and more cartridges, under the escort of nine and a 
half battalions, a field battery, and one hundred chasseurs 4 
cheval. With the exception of the most abominable weather 
the column met with no obstacles, and after reinforcing the 
garrison by two battalions returned to Algiers. 

General Clausel next engaged in an ambitious diplomatic 
movement. The Bey of Constantine declined to recognise 
the suzerainty of the successors of the Dey of Algiers. 
Unable for want of troops to bring the Bey to reason by force 
of arms, he had recourse to diplomacy, and with the assist- 
ance of the Consul-General of France at Tunis, the now 
famous M. de Lesseps, he concluded a treaty by which Sidi 
Mustafa, brother of the Bey of Tunis, was to be appointed 
Bey of Constantine, and as such to pay a yearly tribute to 
France, to be guaranteed by his brother. In connexion with 
this treaty General Clausel issued two edicts, one deposing 
the Bey of Constantine, the other appointing Sidi Mustafa, 
the brother of the Bey of Tunis, to the discounted vacancy. 
As was to be expected, no one paid the slightest attention to 
the edict of deposition, which the French were not able to 
enforce; while as to the bey-designate, he took no serious 
steps on his own behalf. This extraordinary negotiation 
had been carried on without the knowledge of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and when it became known it met with a 
bad reception from the Government and the public alike. 

As soon as he had brought to a conclusion—on paper—the 
affair of Constantine, the general proceeded to carry out a 
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similar scheme relating to Oran. Circumstances were more 
favourable to him in this direction. The Bey Hassan had, on 
the capture of Algiers, recognised the sovereignty of France. 
On December 12, 1830, therefore, a regiment of infantry, a 
field battery, fifty cavalry, fifty sappers, twenty-five gen- 
darmes, and two mountain guns under General Damrémont, 
embarked at Algiers, and the next day arrived at Mers-el- 
Kebir, the seaport of the town of Oran. The mission of 
General Damrémont was to support the authority of the 
bey, and to watch events. Knowing that agents from 
Morocco were busy in the province, that deputies from 
Tlemcen had proceeded to Fez to offer their submission to 
the Sultan, and that five hundred of his troops had occupied 
that town, General Clausel had sent Lieut.-Col. Auvray to 
Tangiers to make serious representations. That staff officer 
was prevented from either seeing or despatching a letter to 
the Sultan, and was obliged to return without having accom- 
plished anything. Notwithstanding this check, and although 
he was acting not only without the authority but also without 
the knowledge of the Government, the General and M. de 
Lesseps entered into negotiations which had for their object 
the appointing another of the family of the Bey of Tunis, 
Bey of Oran on conditions almost identical with those on 
which the bey’s brother had been named Bey of Constantine. 
The Tunisian Government were not very eager on this occa- 
sion; but the general, in order to anticipate objections at 
Paris, and to support a first error by a second, brought 
energetic pressure to bear. On February 4, 1831, an edict 
—we had almost said a general order—of the Commander- 
in-Chief nominated Ahmed, Prince of the house of Tunis, 
Bey of Oran. About three weeks previously the old bey had 
voluntarily resigned his office and repaired to Algiers, while 
simultaneously the French troops at Mers-el-Kebir had occu- 
pied Oran. 

These conventions were condemned at Paris, for General 
Clausel had trenched on the functions alike of the Foreign 
and War Ministers. Moreover the Government had not yet 
decided on indefinitely occupying Algeria. The result was 
that both conventions were disavowed, and M. de Lesseps 
was severely reprimanded for his share in the transaction. 

The reduction of the army, owing to the threatening state 
of affairs in Europe, rendered it necessary to concentrate 
what remained. Hence on December 29, 1830, a brigade of 
four battalions was sent to bring back the garrison of Medeah, 
which had suffered greatly from want of proper quarters, an 
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insufficiency of wholesome food, and from dysentery, the 
natural consequence of its privations. On January 4, 1831, 
the whole force in Africa, with the exception of the detach- 
ment at Oran, was concentrated in Algiers and its neigh- 
bourhood, within limits almost as restricted as those which 
existed when General Clausel had landed in Africa four 
months previously. His rule had certainly not been a 
success, and perhaps the Government were glad to spare him 
the humiliation of dismissal by the alleged reason that-— 
first, he had, in hopes of a more important field of action in 
Europe, solicited that he might be relieved; and, secondly, 
that for the army of Africa was to be substituted ‘the 
‘ division of occupation.’ On February 25 he embarked for 
France. 

His successor was General Berthézéne, a veteran of the 
wars of the Republic and the Empire, who had commanded a 
division at the capture of Algiers. He was a good general 
of division, but wanting in the qualities required in a com- 
mander-in-chief. Unfortunately he had been taken up by 
the Opposition papers, who had attributed to him the chief 
merit of the short campaign which ended in the fall of 
Algiers. Hence he was so much puffed up that, as M. 
Rousset observes, ‘when he returned to France in October 
‘1830, he would not have been surprised at finding on his 
‘table the baton of marshal.’ Moreover, though not un- 
popular with the troops, he was coarse and rough to those 
about his person. The composition of the division was as 
follows: Four regiments of infantry, each 2,500 strong, in 
three battalions; a battalion of Zouaves, two squadrons of 
French and one squadron of native cavalry, seven batteries, 
a company of military train, a company of sappers, and one 
hundred gendarmes. To these must be added the 21st 
Regiment at Oran and the Parisian volunteers, of which 
detachments arrived almost daily, and who were eventually 
organised as the 67th Regiment. 

The feast of Bairam seemed to be the signal for acts of 
hostility on the part of the natives. Officers were attacked 
at night in the streets of Algiers. Outside it was dangerous 
to pass from one post to the other. A sergeant-major who 
had gone to pass the night at a canteen in the environs was, 
as well as the cantini2re, assassinated. The roads in the 
district became unsafe, the bringing of provisions to market 
was hindered ; other outrages were perpetrated, and letters 
were seized which contained an appeal for assistance to 
Muley Hassan, commanding troops at Tlemcen, 
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Evidently some vigorous measures were required if the 
French were not to abandon all authority outside the gates 
of Algiers, and on May 7 a division of 4,000 men was sent 
out on a so-called reconnaissance. Proceeding at first to 
the east, it entered the district of El Ouffia, and the flocks 
were sequestrated until the assassins of the Kaid of Khachna, 
who had been murdered a few weeks previously, were sur- 
rendered. On the 8th the column retraced its steps, and 
the troops believed that they were about to return to their 
cantonments. Having become acquainted with the change- 
ableness of General Berthézéne’s mind, they were not much 
surprised when, towards evening, the advanced guard turned 
suddenly towards the south. Onthe 9th the column entered 
the territory of the Beni-Misra. This turbulent tribe, who 
had been guilty of many outrages, professed themselves 
repentant and solicited pardon. The general allowed him- 
self to be easily appeased, and as he needed meat for his 
troops, imposed upon them the light contribution of six 
oxen. After waiting a couple of hours six calves were pro- 
duced. On these being refused, two hours later they pro- 
duced three miserable oxen, with the excuse that the three 
others had escaped on the road. The lie was accepted, yet 
immediately after resuming the march the column passed 
large herds of magnificent oxen. In the evening the territory 
of two tribes who had been guilty of a murder was reached. 
The sheikhs were ordered to surrender the assassins before 
noon on the morrow, under pain of fire and plunder. Fair 
words were given, but as soon as they had departed groups 
of men and women were seen to hurry off with their property 
and cattle. The next day at noon, the sheikhs not having 
reappeared, the huts, trees, and crops were destroyed, but 
the cattle had been carried off. The column then returned 
to Algiers, having irritated without cowing the natives. 

A more serious expedition was at hand. 'The bey whom the 
French had set up at Medeah found his authority slipping 
away. He sent to General Berthézéne urgently praying for 
succour. On the 25th the general, with a force of 4,500 
men, taking with them but eight days’ provisions and 
—extraordinary error-—only forty cartridges per man, com- 
menced his march to Medeah. On the 29th that place was 
reached, the opposition being purely nominal. The whole 
of the next day was passed in inactivity, the general feeling 
convinced that his presence alone would overawe the natives. 
By evening, however, it became evident that a serious insur- 
rection had been kindled, and if it were wished to avoid 
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being shut up in Medeah a decisive blow would have to be 
struck. At daybreak of July 1 the army sallied forth in 
three columns and proceeded to destroy trees and crops. 
The foe slowly and steadily retired, without coming to action, 
as the French advanced. The Arabs, in accordance with 
their traditional tactics, were waiting for the retreat. Then 
they pressed the rear, harassed the flanks, threw the rear- 
guard—some of which was new to African warfare—into 
disorder; nevertheless the force re-entered Medeah without 
serious loss. But the French could see that the enemy was 
every moment being reinforced by distant tribes. To use 
the words of M. Rousset, ‘ The expedition had failed to attain 
‘its object; instead of imposing submission it had unchained 
‘ revolt.’ 

No time was to be lost in returning to Algiers ; this was 
obvious, yet not till 4 p.m. on July 2 did the army commence 
its march, encumbered by the presence of the bey and a 
large number of Moors and Jews, afraid of the Kabyles, who ob- 
tained permission to accompany the troops. The first stage 
was accomplished under a continual fire of skirmishers. The 
bivouac was formed, the fires lighted, and the soup was 
being prepared, when about 11 p.m. the order was issued to 
empty the camp kettles, but to leave the fires burning, and 
to resume the march. The general had received information 
that the enemy intended to attack the bivouac in the 
middle of the night. At midnight awoman’s cry was heard ; 
it was the signal for attack. Howls and musket shots suc- 
ceeded, but thanks to the hurried departure of the column, 
the number of the enemy at hand was comparatively small. 
At daybreak the number of Arabs and Kabyles increased, 
and they became more enterprising during the passage of 
the defile leading from the col of Mouzaia to the plain; the 
enemy, attacking simultaneously the rear and the flank of 
the long column, at length drove both the rearguard and 
flankers on to the main body, which was thus thrown into 
confusion. The panic even seized on the advanced guard, 
and the moment was critical. General Berthézéne proved 
at this conjuncture that if an indifferent commander-in-chief 
he was at all events a brave soldier. Seizing a colour, he 
planted it in the face of the enemy. Several brave men formed 
up athis sides. At the voice of their commandant, Duvivier, 
the combined battalion, consisting of four companies of the 
newly organised 67th Regiment and 200 Zouaves, rallied, and 
before their firm attitude the enemy shrank from coming to 
close quarters, Retiring in good order, the battalion carried off 
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with it a mountain howitzer lying on the ground, and having 
for its only guard the gallant Commandant Camain, of the 
artillery, who had refused to leave it. Duvivier’s men had 
saved the army, which soon recovered its formation and 
calmness. 

A short halt was made, and food, brandy, and cart- 
ridges were distributed, but no water was to be obtained, 
the Arabs having turned the course of a stream. On enter- 
ing the plain the Kabyles had been succeeded by swarms 
of mounted Arabs, but at four in the afternoon they rode off 
towards the east, in order to await the army at the usual 
crossing place of the river Chiffa. Informed of their in- 
tentions, General Berthézéne waited till nightfall, and then 
marched to a crossing point about five miles to the north of 
the spot where the mass of the Arabs were awaiting him. A 
few Arabs followed skirmishing. The head of the column, 
badly guided, marched from the direct route, and it was not 
till 10 p.m. that the river was at lengthreached. M. Rousset 
thus describes what occurred: ‘Immediately, without order, 
‘ inspite of the efforts of their officers torestrain them, theranks 
‘were broken; horsemen, infantry, artillerymen, pell mell, 
‘ rushed into the water; each battalion, each company, arrived 
‘as a mob at racing speed; not even a squad kept together, 
‘ the confusion was even greater than at the col.’ Fortunately 
the Arabs had gone to the wrong crossing, or the division 
would have run the risk of annihilation. After two hours 
of effort order was restored, and at 4 a.m. the division 
arrived at Bouffarik, and on July 5 at Algiers. The loss 
officially admitted was 380 killed and wounded, but according 
to the reports current at Algiers it was much more serious. 

The insurrection spread rapidly, and the French, demora- 
lised by the result of the expedition, having no longer any 
confidence in their chief, suffering from fever and sunstroke 
—2,500 were in hospital, and one regiment had only 500 
men fit for duty—were in no condition to undertake a 
vigorous offensive. A captain of engineers was on July 10 
assassinated quite close to the Maison Carrée, a fort about 
six miles from Algiers; the following day some French 
colonists, while driving a carriage to the Model Farm, about 
the same distance from Algiers, were surprised, two being 
killed, three wounded. On the 13th the oxen of the com- 
missariat contractor were carried off and the herdsmen slain ; 
some artillerymen out foraging were attacked; a soldier 
was found close to a post with his throat cut ; some marauders 
even ventured to pillage a house within the lines. On the 
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17th an attack was made on the Model Farm, but on the 
approach of succour from Algiers they drew off. On the 
18th, during a review held in honour of a visit from the Prince 
de Joinville, then a midshipman of thirteen years of age, 
the sound of cannon was heard. The Arabs had attacked 
the Model Farm again. 3,000 men hastened from the review 
ground to the aid of their hardly pressed comrades. At 
2 p.m. the head of the column appeared in sight, and simul- 
taneously Colonel d’Arlanges, of the 30th, who with a 
portion of his regiment occupied the post, made a sortie. 
Fearing to be taken between two fires, the enemy fell back, 
firing, towards the river Harrach, on the opposite bank of 
which was their camp. If General Berthézéne had followed 
them up closely he could have driven them into the stream. 
The general was urged to press them, but a battalion was a 
mile and a quarter in rear, and he insisted on waiting for 
its arrival. 

Seeing that they were not followed, the Arabs regained 
courage and resumed the offensive. When at length 
the troops advanced the favourable moment had passed, 
and the tents and baggage of the enemy had been carried 
off. At 6 p.m. the column returned to Algiers. The 
general thought that all was over, but next day an attack 
was made on the farm, and more vigorously on a blockhouse 
near it. On the 20th, 400 infantry were sent to escort the 
wounded to the hospitals of Algiers. Suddenly attacked as 
they were nearing the farm, the men belonging to the 
newly organised 67th Regiment were panic-stricken ; many of 
the men fled, some of the officers followed their example, and 
all would have been destroyed had not Colonel d’Arlanges 
made a sortie, rallied them, and brought them into the post, 
with, however, a loss of thirty-two killed and wounded. On 
the 21st the enemy advanced as far as Birkhadem, about four 
and a half miles from Algiers. At length, on the 22nd, 
General Berthézéne did what he ought to have done three 
days sooner. With a column of the same strength as that 
sent out on the 18th, he defeated and drove back the enemy 
some distance on the Blidah road. This action put an end 
to the crisis. Luckily the different tribes had attacked by 
independent groups on successive days, showing that they 
were incapable of concerted and long-sustained operations. 
M. Rousset in a few pregnant sentences depicts the 
situation : 

‘ Vanquished, not subdued, the insurgents were not less to be feared. 
The insurrection had thrown Algiers into a state of terror, and its 
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defeat had not effaced the memory of the col. To sum up, the army 
had done nothing more than defend itself, and for a long time it was 
reduced to the defensive. Shut tp within its lines, more than decimated 
by the fever which sent fifty men per day into hospital, it had not that 
confidence in its chiefs which restores vigour to the heart. Since 
Médéa the command had been exercised with neither vigour nor deci- 
sion. The soldier did not feel himself led; the officer was negligent ; 
thence disorder, want of discipline, discouragement, and weakness.’ 


Nor was it only at Algiers that the general was beset by 
difficulties. Bona had been blockaded since the month of 
May by the Bey of Constantine, jealous of its semi-inde- 
pendence. Commandant Huder, aide-de-camp of General 
Guillemot, ambassador at Constantinople, by accident put 
in to Bona. The inhabitants, reduced to great distress, 
seized the opportunity of appealing to General Berthézéne 
for assistance in the shape of provisions and a body of 
those Mussulman troops which they understood had been 
raised by the French. The general, knowing that the 
Government were most anxious for the occupation of Bona, 
was easily induced by Huder to fall in with the views of the 
latter and to entrust their execution to him. Accordingly, 
Huder, on September 14, arrived at Bona with a large 
supply of provisions and 123 Zouaves. At first Huder was 
received as a saviour; but when instead of Arabs, or, at all 
events, Turks, the Zouaves with their drums, bayonets, 
fantastic uniform, and military habits, were seen, loud 
murmurs arose. Huder, who was more of a diplomatist 
than a soldier, tried to conciliate the inhabitants, and ordered 
that the drums should not be used. He then managed to ob- 
tain permission to occupy the Kasba first with thirty and after- 
wards with forty-five Zouaves. Unfortunately he neglected 
the most obvious military precautions, and allowed himself 
to be lulled into a sense of security. The result was that 
one day the guard at the entrance to the Kasba was sur- 
prised, and yielded without resistance; the remainder of the 
Zouaves—they were mostly natives at that time—who had 
previously been tampered with by their co-religionists, were 
won over by a money bribe. This was on September 27. 
Huder and Bigot, the captain of the Zouaves, with forty of 
the Zouaves who had remained faithful, were reinforced by 
one hundred men-of-war’s men, but did not feel strong enough 
to attempt the recapture of the Kasba. Two days were 
passed in a sort of armed truce. On the 29th a crowd of 
Arabs and Kabyles poured into the town, the population 
became greatly excited, and some of the principal inhabi- 
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tants repaired to Huder’s house and ordered him to depart. 
He yielded, and asked for boats to take his detachment to 
the French men-of-war in the harbour. While he was 
speaking three cannon shot gave the signal for a general 
attack. The different posts fell back on the port. Bigot 
strove to check his assailants, but, abandoned by his men, 
he dashed single-handed at his adversaries, slew two, and 
was then shot dead, his head being afterwards cut off with 
his own sword. Some fifty Zouaves, aided by a few men- 
of-war’s men, defended themselves for an hour, and were 
then obliged to betake themselves to the boats. Huder, a 
brave man though an incompetent commander, was the last 
to leave the shore. Already twice wounded, he was swim- 
ming off to the ships when a bullet through the head put 
an end to his life. The ships had not been idle, and had 
during the struggle cannonaded the town, but without much 
effect. All of a sudden a white flag was hoisted on the 
ramparts, and a deputation came off to protest that the 
inhabitants of the town had taken no part in the affair, On 
September 30 and October 1 Commandant Duvivier arrived 
with 240 Zouaves which General Berthézéne, disquieted by 
Huder’s last letter, had sent as a reinforcement. Duvivier 
wished to attack the town and recapture the Kasba with 
his Zouaves and some men disembarked from the small 
French squadron. The senior naval officer, however, de- 
clined to take part in so rash an undertaking. The presence 
of the squadron produced the surrender of thirty Zouaves 
and one officer who had been taken prisoners. Many of the 
Zouaves, however, remained behind of their own free will. 
On October 11 the expedition arrived at Algiers. 

At Oran the French were rather more successful. General 
Pierre Boyer arrived about the middle of September to take 
command of the place and garrison, the latter only con- 
sisting of the 21st Regiment and a weak company of Turks. 
He found that his predecessors had been much harassed by 
the Arabs, excited by the news of General Berthézéne’s 
unfortunate expedition, and that Morocco agents were in- 
triguing actively in the province. General Boyer had been 
one of Napoleon’s army in Egypt. He had also served six 
years in the employment of Mehemet Ali. While in Egypt 
he had acquired a habit of using strong measures to support 
authority, and during his campaigns in Spain he had shown 
so much severity to the guerillas as to procure him the title 
of Peter the Cruel. His reputation was known at Oran, 
which had frequent communication with Spain, and no 
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doubt produced an effect on the Arabs, who always respect 
force. Soon after his arrival he of his own authority cut 
off the heads of two shopkeepers who were in communica- 
tion with the agents of Morocco. A few days later he 
caused to be hanged without trial a man accused of being 
a spy, as well as four sailors of a Moorish bark seized while 
landing powder for the Arabs. These acts of Oriental 
despotism brought upon him much reprobation, but there is 
no doubt that it awed the inhabitants of the province of 
Oran. Armchair philanthropy is generally foolish. M. Rous- 
set, while condemning the conduct of General Boyer, says 
that he ‘ was not of a violent or sanguinary disposition; but 
‘in Egypt, as in Spain, he had made a system of extreme 
‘rigour, of pitiless severity, a system the application of 
‘ which to races who recognise no other authority but force, 
‘ seemed to him indispensable.’ 

During the last week of 1831 General Berthézéne was 
replaced by Lieutenant-General the Duc de Rovigo. This 
officer, better known as Savary, was fifty-seven years of age 
when he assumed the command in chief in Algeria. Simul- 
taneously with his appointment there was a sweeping change 
both in the army of occupation and of the system of civil 
administration. All the French regiments, four in number, 
were replaced by others from France. In addition to these, 
besides the artillery, the engineers, and the train, there were 
two battalions of Zouaves, the Foreign Legion, two dis- 
ciplinary companies, and two battalions of African light 
infantry, composed of soldiers who had been convicted of 
grave offences, and who had either worked out their sen- 
tences or been pardoned. This gaol delivery.corps came in 
time to be known familiarly as the ‘ Zephyrs.’ As regarded 
the cavalry,on November 21 the formation of two regiments 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique had been ordered, the suppressed 
Algerian chasseurs being attached to the French squadrons. 

In all that related to the civil administration there was a 
complete revolution. To quote M. Rousset: 


‘A royal decree instituted at Algiers two authorities, independent 
of each other, equal and parallel, a Civil Intendant reporting to the 
President of the Council [of Ministers], side by side with a Commander- 
in-Chief reporting to the Minister of War. The only appearance of 
superiority which the latter possessed was the presidency granted him 
in the Council of Administration, composed, with him and the Civil 
Intendant, of the commander of the naval station, of the Inspector- 
General of Finances, and of the Director of Public Lands. In a word, 
it was dualism pending antagonism. To fill the high functions of 
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Civil Intendant, Casimir Périer had chosen a man of experience, 
Baron Pichon, Councillor of State.’ 


The new system only lasted four months, during which it 
gave rise to constant: friction. At length a change was 
ordered from Paris, the civil intendant being subordinated 
to the governor, and the Baron de Pichon being replaced by 
a military sub-intendant, M. Genty de Bussy. 

It is now time to refer to the views of the Government as 
to Algeria. Doubtless at first there was no intention of 
burdening France with the rule of the whole territory of the 
deposed dey—a territory parts of which were in loose sub- 
ordination to the nominal ruler and which had to be con- 
quered. Had the French promptly taken up the reins of 
power when they fell from the hands of the Turks, the task 
might have been difficult at first, but it would have been 
accomplished for good and all. Political events, however, 
in Europe had not only prevented the French Government 
from strengthening the army of occupation, but had even 
caused its reduction. Hence there was no settled plan, 
matters were allowed to drift, and ambitious natives had 
gained time to organise resistance to the captors of Algiers. 
Indeed there was no system, no definite object, and the 
Government for some years failed to make up their minds 
as to whether they should or should not content themselves 
with holding merely Algiers, Oran, and Bona. Hence in- 
sufficient means, continual change of plans—in short, a 
policy which was altered, or at least modified, day by day 
according to party necessities. There was, indeed, a strong 
section of the public which advocated the evacuation of the 
new conquest, save perhaps the town of Algiers itself. The 
Chamber and the public were divided into the advocates of 
abandonment and those of retention, the latter being further 
subdivided into the partisans of complete subjugation and 
those of limited occupation. Frequent debates took place 
in the Chamber; but the Government, influenced alike by 
considerations of economy and fear of the jealousy of the 
great Powers, gave vague answers to questions, and refused 
to be drawn into laying down a definite policy. 

The Duc de Rovigo had arrived in Algiers resolved to 
assert French authority. One of his first acts was to 
summon to Algiers the Agha-Mahrdeen—who had been 
appointed by General Berthézéne, but who treated the latter 
with insolent contempt—together with the kaids and the 
sheikhs of the Métidja. The Agha came, but with him 
only some half a score of kaids and sheikhs, the rest making 
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all sorts of frivolous excuses. The general made a mental 
note of those who were absent, but received well those who 
came, and the Agha departed with many protestations of 
devotion to him who, he felt, was not to be trifled with. 
The general improved the fortifications of Algiers, and com- 
menced the construction of four permanent camps connected 
by a road and covered by a line of blockhouses. A power- 
ful chief, the Sheikh el Arab, a declared enemy of the Bey of 
Constantine, sent a deputation to ask for French co-operation 
against the bey. The general did not commit himself to 
any positive engagement, but gave them a cordial reception, 
and sent them away laden with presents. On their journey 
back they were attacked and plundered on the territory of 
El Ouffia, just outside the French advanced posts. This 
tribe had a bad reputation for theft and murder, and were 
strongly suspected of having encouraged desertion from 
the Foreign Legion. Instead of holding a judicial inquiry, 
and sending the accused before a tribunal, the Duc de Rovigo 
determined on summary punishment of men against whom 
there was nothing but suspicion. On April 7, during the 
night, the douar of the tribe was surrounded by troops and 
plundered, and, save some women and children, all who were 
found were, to the number of seventy, killed. Among these 
were found two German deserters. By some accident four 
men had been spared. Two afterwards escaped; the re- 
maining two were tried by court martial. The evidence 
tended to prove that it was not Ouffias but Khachnas who 
had plundered the envoys. But to acquit the two prisoners 
would have been to condemn the commander-in-chief, and 
one of the members publicly gave this reason for the verdict 
of guilty. It was hoped that the general would have 
pardoned them, but they were, nevertheless, executed, and 
the money resulting from the sale of the goods seized was 
distributed among the troops engaged in the expedition. 
The massacre naturally exasperated the Arabs, and reprisals 
before long took place. On May 25 a force was to be sent 
out to protect a party detailed to mow the rich crops of 
grass to be found near the Maison Carrée. At daybreak 
twenty-five of the Foreign Legion and twenty Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, followed at some little distance by a company of 
grenadiers, were sent in advance to see that the coast was 
clear. Suddenly the party came on a strong body of Arabs, 
and were slain to the last man, not, however, without killing 
many of their opponents. It was known that this ambush 
was due not to tribes of the Métidja, but to the Amrouas and 
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the Issers from the other side of the mountains which bound 
the plain to the east. To punish them the general sent by 
sea a strong detachment to attempt a surprise. The enemy 
were, however, on the alert, and the detachment returned 
without effecting anything. 

For some time the general was inert. He seemed—he a 
hero of the Grand Army, a former aide-de-camp, first of 
Desaix, and afterwards of Napoleon—to have lost all moral 
courage, and to exaggerate every symptom of danger. A 
staff officer wrote of him: ‘We are threatened with an 
‘attack which scarcely disquiets us who know what it is; 
‘but the Duc de Rovigo loses his head at the idea of it. 
‘,.. Where the devil did Bonaparte fish out that minister ? 
‘ And yet this man has done good work here, but fear turns 
‘his head. Moreover, such is his versatility that three or 
‘ four times a day he changes his opinions and ideas.’ 

He had, it must be admitted, reason for regarding the 
crisis as serious, for his men were falling ill of fever by scores. 
During the last half of July three thousand were in hospital ; 
a month later the number was four thousand. Fortunately, 
the proportion of fatal cases was not large. It was found 
necessary to evacuate some of the most unhealthy posts. To 
use M. Rousset’s expression, ‘ The Duc de Rovigo threatened 
‘ to sink to the level of General Berthézéne.’ 

There were frequent reconnaissances and skirmishes, but 
nothing of importance till October 1, when General de 
Faudoas at the head of 1,600 men was sent to surprise at 
Souk-Ali, about a mile and a half to the east of Bouffarik, 
the principal camp of the insurgents. The march commenced 
after sunset. The enemy had received intelligence of the 
movement, and so imperfect were the precautions of the 
French that between 4 and 5 a.m. they were themselves 
surprised and thrown into disorder. The firmness of 
Duvivier’s battalion of Zouaves checked the Arabs, and a 
loose but dashing charge of the two squadrons of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique threw them into confusion. Just then 
day broke, to the advantage of the disciplined troops. The 
Arabs fled, followed only by some shells, for General de 
Faudoas did not venture to engage himself in the defile. He 
accordingly fell back towards Algiers. On this the Arabs 
reappeared and harassed the return march; a second charge 
of the Chasseurs, this time in regular order, put the pursuers 
to flight with a loss of a hundred men, and half avenged the 
surprise. The expedition was, however, a distinct failure, 
The same night as that on which the above-mentioned 
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abortive enterprise was undertaken General Brossard with 


2,300 men marched on Kolea, in the Sahel, with what ob-. 


ject is not very apparent. The column returned to quarters 
after a march prolonged by the pretended or real mistakes of 
the guards without firing a shot. The result was a requisi- 
tion of three hundred oxen and the loss of two stragglers 
murdered. During this march a singular proof of the demo- 
ralisation of the army and the weakness of the commander- 
in-chief took place. The colonel of the 4th Regiment, whose 
second battalion was separated from the first by a battery 
of artillery, asked for a guide for the latter battalion. The 
general refused, when in presence of the troops the following 
dialogue ensued : 


‘“ Then, general, you will march with the battalion, and if it loses 


its way I shall report the fact.” “ Be silent, colonel. That is not the 
way to speak as a colonel in front of his regiment.” “I shall report 
the fact.” “ You will undergo twenty-four hours’ arrest.” “TI shall 


report the fact.” ‘Forty-eight hours.” “I shall report the fact.” 
And so on until fifteen days’ arrest. Three days afterwards the colonel 
was released from arrest by the commander-in-chief, and General de 
Brossard asked permission to return to France.’ 


This very General Brossard only a few days previously 
had, on the occasion of a false alarin, said to General de 
Faudoas, brother-in-law of the Duc de Rovigo, ‘I am not 
‘responsible for the stupidities of your brother-in-law.’ 
That very evening the commander-in-chief caused it to be 
intimated to both of them that whichever of them should 
challenge the other should be at once sent back to France. 
Though the expedition of General de Faudoas had been a 
failure, yet at the close of the affair the Arabs had been put 
to flight. They, therefore, not having, as it were, the last word, 
considered themselves and were considered worsted, and depu- 
tations arrived from all directions giving in submission and 
begging for peace. The Duc de Rovigo, intoxicated by his 
quasi victory, imposed contributions on the towns of Kolea 
and Blidah. The first paid a portion because General de 
Brossard had carried off hostages ; the second pleaded poverty, 
and paid nothing. A strong column was sent to Blidah to 
enforce payment. The town was deserted, and pillage pro- 
duced but little. It was ascertained, however, that the rich 
inhabitants had buried their property in a gorge a mile or 
two distant. A detachment proceeded there, and disinterred 
goods to the value of some 30,000 francs, which goods were 
distributed among the troops. The column returned to 
Algiers after making breaches in the walls of Blidah, almost 
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without having exchanged shots during the whole expedi- 
tion. 

Another Turkish proceeding stained the reputation of the 
Duc de Rovigo this year. Two Arab chiefs who had held 
aloof from the commander-in-chief were induced to come 
to Algiers under the protection of a safe-conduct. On their 
arrival towards the end of December 1832 they were seized, 
brought before a court martial, condemned, and executed on 
February 4, 1833. This act was blamed at Paris, but the 
dishonourable author of it was not even recalled ! 

It is now time to return to Bona. Since September 1831 
the inhabitants had been ina miserable plight. Subjected 
to requisitions by Ibrahim, and blocked by Ben-Aissa, the 
lieutenant of the Bey of Constantine, they in their distress 
invoked once more the aid of the French; Ibrahim also 
being without resources for the body of Turks with which he 
held the Kasba, joined in their solicitations. Towards the 
end of January 1832, a deputation arrived at Algiers. The 
Duc de Rovigo, dissembling his just indignation, wrote to 
Ibrahim in most friendly terms. Captain Jussuf was sent to 
Bona with this letter, and with him went as head of a mis- 
sion Captain d’Armandy, of the artillery, who spoke Arabic 
and understood the Turks. A cargo of food for the relief of 
the inhabitants was also despatched. The only troops were 
three artillerymen. Captain d’Armandy was soon left alone, 
Jussuf going on to Tunis to purchase some horses. In the 
night of March 4-5 the troops of the Bey of Constantine, 
under cover of a false attack, penetrated the town, which 
they mastered, but the Kasba defied their arms. Captain 
d’Armandy had just time to gain the small man-of-war at 
his disposal. Soon he received a request from Ben-Aissa for 
an interview. Without hesitation he landed, and unattended 
rode out to the enemy’s camp. JBen-Aissa pretended that 
the Bey of Constantine had been misunderstood; that he 
desired the friendship of France, but could not, on account 
of the feelings of his subjects, agree to accept the suze- 
rainty of the French. In the end D’Armandy obtained, in 
order to gain time, a suspension of arms for the French and 
Ibrahim. 

On March 26 the ‘ Béarnaise,’ man-of-war came in. The 
same day Ben-Aissa announced that, as his master did 
not approve of the suspension of arms, hostilities must be re- 
sumed. Thereupon D’Armandy and Jussuf, who had returned 
from Tunis, and Commandant Fréart, of the ‘ Béarnaise,’ 
decided on an endeavour to get possession of the Kasba, 
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D’Armandy and Jussuf consequently went there and proposed 
to Ibrahim to take refuge on board ship, and abandon the 
defence of the Kasba to the French. Refusing, he got up 
a disturbance which nearly proved fatal to the two envoys. 
Their firmness, however, and the support of some of the 
Turks saved them, and they were enabled to withdraw to 
await events. At midnight a boat brought the intelligence 
that Ibrahim and four of his powerful adherents had been 
driven from the Kasba, and that the garrison were willing to 
receive the French early in the morning. D’Armandy, 
Jussuf, and a sergeant of artillery came to the foot of the 
wall and received confirmation of the information already 
given. Jussuf and the sergeant were drawn up by a rope, 
while D’Armandy returned to bring twenty-eight of the men- 
of-war’s men, who in their turn were drawn up. The French 
flag was at once hoisted, and preparations were made for 
defence. The same day Ben-Aissa commenced the evacuation 
of the town, and on the 29th struck his camp, having driven 
off the inhabitants and kindled several fires. At the same 
time crowds of Arabs and Kabyles entered the town to com- 
plete the work of pillage and destruction. Some of the 
Turks in the Kasba, excited by a desire to share in the 
plunder, mutinied. Jussuf caused six of the ringleaders to 
be seized, had three put to death at once, and placed the 
other three in irons on board ship. Henceforth no one 
dreamt of disputing his authority. 

Between April 8 and 12 a battalion of the line and forty 
artillerymen and sappers arrived from Algiers. Captain 
d’Armandy was appointed commandant of the town, and 
soon after promoted to the rank of chef d’escadron. The 
Turks were taken into the pay of France, and Jussuf ap- 
pointed to theircommand. The inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood were awed into civility, markets were opened, and 
some of the former citizens managed to escape from Ben- 
Aissa and return. Intrigues were, however, carried on by 
the partisans of the Bey of Constantine, and one spy having 
been caught and brought before Jussuf, he there and then, 
having satisfied himself of the man’s guilt, caused his head 
to be cut off. 

In May the French Government, recognising the import- 
ance of Bona, sent there a naval squadron with a regiment 
of infantry, two batteries of artillery, and a company of 
engineers. With them arrived General Uzer, appointed 
commandant of the town and province. This officer, who 
liad previously served under Generals Bourmont and Clausel, 
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returned to Africa resolved, says M. Rousset, ‘to treat 
‘the Arabs with gentleness but firmness.’ Within a few 
days he had an opportunity of showing the natives what 
his system was. At fifteen miles from Bona was situated 
the douar of the Beni-Yacoub, one of the most powerful 
hostile tribes in the neighbourhood. As they had intercepted 
the communications between Bona and the interior, General 
Uzer resolved to teach them a lesson. On June 27 Jussuf 
with a strong detachment fell upon the douar at daybreak. 
The Beni-Yacoub were on their guard, but Jussuf captured 
many women and children and much cattle. After keeping 
them long enough to show that he could have taken them 
away, he, in obedience to orders, restored them. The Beni- 
Yacoub, after the manner of their race, looking on such con- 
duct as an indication of weakness, fired on Jussuf as he 
marched off in the direction of Bona. All at once appeared 
General Uzer with a regiment of infantry, a company of 
engineers, and four howitzers. Assuming the offensive, he 
threatened the douar. The Arabs expected that the crops 
would be destroyed, the ricks fired, and the flocks carried off. 
To their astonishment General Uzer, after halting an hour, 
marched back to Bona, leaving the douar untouched. The 
Arabs recognised his generosity, but, refusing to submit, 
changed their habitation to a distant spot towards the south. 
This act of clemency, however, made a good impression. 
Tranquillity prevailed till September, when the Turk 
Ibrahim, accompanied by a marabout, traversed the country 
preaching a holy war. On September 8 at dawn some 
12,000 to 15,000 Kabyles and Arabs appeared before the 
town. The heat was great, and the general wished the enemy 
to commit themselves. He therefore waited till 4 p.m. when 
he sallied forth with two battalions and Jussuf’s Turkish 
squadron. The victory was complete, the camp captured, 
and Ibrahim disappeared from the scene for ever. Some 
time afterwards he was assassinated by the agents of the 
Bey of Constantine. The latter then endeavoured to make 
war on his own account; but the majority of the tribes, 
notably the Beni-Yacoub, won over by General Uzer’s 
clemency, refused their concurrence. Some, indeed, drew 
nearer to Bona and contributed a body of auxiliary Spahis. 

In the month of October a squadron, which was the germ 
of the 8rd Regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique, arrived from 
Algiers. In the beginning of November a terrible epi- 
demic, resembling the black vomit of the Middle Ages, set 
in, and during two months smote alike the French and the 
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natives. About the end of the year the 6th battalion of 
the Foreign Legion arrived. The 3rd Regiment of Chasseurs 
by this time amounted to four squadrons. From time to 
time, in order to maintain the moral of the troops and 
impress the natives, the general made little excursions into 
the plain. He reaped the reward of his wise, merciful, yet 
energetic conduct when at the end of February the Ramadan 
ended. With the commandants of Algiers this time had 
always been one of anxiety. At Bona, on the contrary, it 
was celebrated by horse races, attended by the cadi, the 
notables of the town, and 3,000 Arabs of the neighbourhood. 

M. Rousset asserts that if the Minister of War had 
believed in the Duc de Rovigo he would have recalled the 
commandants of Bona and Oran. As to General Uzer the 
Duc de Rovigo had no reason to complain, for in spite of 
irritating and malevolent letters, the general had always 
replied with the deference due from a military subordinate 
to his superior. As to General Boyer it was different. A 
lieutenant-general like the commander-in-chief, and author- 
ised to correspond directly with the Minister of War, he 
pretended to independence, and only occasionally informed 
the commander-in-chief of what was passing in the province 
of Oran. It was sprinkled with lieutenants or agents of the 
Sultan of Morocco, but diplomatic representatives, supported 
by a naval demonstration off Tangiers, forced the Sultan to 
recall them. On their departure a state of anarchy and 
tribal war prevailed for some weeks. At the end of that 
period the principal men of the province assembled at 
Mascara to consider what should be done. They unani- 
mously elected as chief a celebrated marabout named Mahi- 
ed-Deen, of distinguished ancestry and great sanctity and 
influence. He being old, and rather a saint than a warrior, 
declined the post of commander in favour of him among his 
three sons most suitable for the position. The choice fell 
upon the youngest, the celebrated Abd-el-Kader. He pos- 
sessed numerous qualifications: though only twenty-four 
years of age, he had twice accompanied his father to Mecca, 
continuing his journey on the second occasion as far as 
Bagdad. He was a born leader of Arabs: of middle height 
but well formed, vigorous, indefatigable, the best horseman 
among his countrymen. He possessed also ‘ intelligence, 
‘ sagacity, a firm will, genius. Eloquent as the greatest 
‘ orators, he swayed crowds at his will; when he spoke with 
‘ a grave sonorous voice, with restrained gestures of his ner- 
‘yous and finely formed hands, his colourless countenance 
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‘became animated, and his blue eyes launched lightnings from 
‘under their long dark lashes.’ Such is the description 
given of him by M. Rousset, and there is no reason to believe 
that it is the least overcharged. 

A new epoch began. Hitherto the French had had to 
deal with only irregular unconcerted acts of hostility, and 
their failures had been due rather to the difficulties of trans- 
port and their own want of a systematic course of action 
than to the formidable nature of the opposition. Hence- 
forth they had to contend against a born warrior, an able 
diplomatist, a natural leader of men, who knew how to make 
the best use of those resources which existed and to create 
those which were wanting. The French soon had reason to 
recognise the change. To produce the union of the tribes 
the old marabout proclaimed a holy war, and on April 17 
fought his first action against the French. One hundred 
infantry while making a reconnaissance were attacked by the 
young chief at the head of four hundred horsemen. The 
detachment lost fifteen men killed and wounded, and only 
regained the town under the protection of a sortie from it. 
Abd-el-Kader ordered that a void should be made round 
Oran, and on May 1 sent a summons to General Boyer to 
either surrender the place or submit to the arbitrament of 
a battle on the open plain. On May 2 began a series of 
assaults on the town and its detached works which continued 
till the 8th, the numbers of the enemy eventually amounting 
to nearly twelve thousand men, representing the contingents of 
thirty-two tribes. On the 9th the marabout dismissed the 
contingents to their different homes, in order that they might 
celebrate a day specially holy among the Mahomedans, but 
warned them to be ready to attend a meeting which would 
number not fewer than thirty thousand fighting men. Nothing 
of importance took place till October 23, when some five 
hundred horsemen tried to carry off a herd of cattle, but, 
drawn into an ambuscade, they were charged by two 
squadrons of chasseurs and driven off with loss. Shortl 
after, Abd-el-Kader appeared before Oran not with the 
80,000 warriors of whom his father had spoken, but with 
3,000 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. General Boyer went out 
to meet them and inflicted an unequivocal defeat. This 
disaster did not diminish the authority of Mahi-ed-Deen, who, 
while delegating to Abd-el-Kader the position of commander- 
in-chief in the field, had retained the supreme authority. 
After this defeat, however, in a meeting at Mascara he 
divested himself of all authority, which he begged the 
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assembly to confer on his son, and on November 25, 1832, 
Abd-el-Kader was hailed as Sultan, a title which he 
soon exchanged for that of Emir. Three months later the 
Government, yielding to the solicitations of the Duc de 
Rovigo, replaced General Boyer by General Desmichels. 

On March 4, 1833, the Duc de Rovigo quitted Algiers for 
France on account of ill health, intending to return after 
a few months’ absence. He left in temporary command 
General Avizard, the senior maréchal de camp in Africa. 
Almost simultaneously the question of Algiers was brought 
before the Chamber, but all endeavours to extract a declara- 
tion of policy from the Government failed. General Avizard’s 
tenure of command of seven weeks was rendered noteworthy 
by the creation of the ‘Arab Bureau,’ an institution which 
has since played so important a part in the history of 
Algiers. The first chief was De la Moriciére. 

On April 26, 1833, Lieutenant-General Voiriol arrived at 
Algiers as second in command and officiating commander- 
in-chief. After the death of the Duc de Rovigo early in 
June he continued for eighteen months in command. The 
forces under his orders amounted to 23,500 men. Two 
villages not far from Bouffarik were inhabited by a turbulent 
and marauding population. General Voiriol’s first act was 
to teach these brigands a lesson. On the night of May 3 
a column under General Trézel was sent against them. A 
few shots only were fired, the inhabitants fleeing at the first 
appearance of the French. The latter, having burnt the 
huts of branches which served as habitations, drove off five 
hundred oxen and one thousand sheep. In the return the 
column was followed, and at the defile of Bouffarik a couple 
of charges of cavalry were needed to relieve the pressure on 
the rearguard. The captured cattle and sheep were distri- 
buted amongst those who had been plundered by their late 
owners, and everyone admitted the justice of the punish- 
ment. At first everything seemed to be going well. The 
mingled firmness and conciliation of General Voiriol and the 
influence of De la Moriciére among the natives—an influence 
gained by his knowledge of their language and customs, his 
straightforwardness, his military reputation, and the audacity 
with which at interviews he trusted to their good faith— 
tended much to reconcile the neighbouring tribes to French 
rule. Soon, however, De la Moriciére, ordered elsewhere on 
duty, was replaced by the chief of the interpreters, a man 
whose age, habits, and want of military reputation little 
fitted him for the post. The natives soon returned to their 
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former humour. Several assassinations took place, among 
them that of a kaid who was a partisan of the French, 
and, to quote the words of M. Rousset, ‘ there was a return 
‘to the enervating routine of little promenades without 
‘ results, and little bulletins without value.’ 

Meanwhile important events were taking place at Bougie, 
in the province of Constantine. In May 1832 the inhabit- 
ants had insulted an English brig. To prevent a similar 
act the French Government sent, in October of the same 
year, the brig of war ‘ Marsouin’ to the port. It had been 
six days at anchor when, without provocation or warning, 
the forts opened fire on her. She replied, but soon after a 
deputation of the principal citizens came on board making 
apologies and casting the blame on the Kabyles. The next 
day the chief of the Kabyles also appeared with apologies. 
Soon after secret negotiations were entered into between 
the Duc de Rovigo on the one side, the Kaid of Bougie, a 
neighbouring chief, and a French merchant named Joly on 
the other. At length Joly sent word to General Voiriol that 
the inhabitants would view with satisfaction the arrival of 
the French. Captain de la Moriciére was in consequence 
sent to Bougie to report on the state of affairs. He was 
accompanied by a sergeant of chasseurs, three trustworthy 
natives, and an aide-de-camp of the Minister of War. De la 
Moriciére had hardly landed when he was attacked by a 
body of Kabyles, but succeeded with his companions in re- 
gaining the ship. He returned to Algiers full of eagerness 
for the occupation of Bougie, maintaining that six hundred 
or at most one thousand men would suffice. General 
Voiriol was not much enamoured of the scheme; but the 
Minister of War—Marshal Soult—influenced, no doubt, in 
some measure by the report of his aide-de-camp, who had 
been infected by De la Moriciére’s enthusiasm, took the 
matter up. Owing to sickness, no troops could be spared 
from the army of Africa, so it was resolved to organise an 
expedition in France. 

On September 29, 1833, a naval squadron, carrying 
eighteen hundred men, under General Trézel, appeared 
off Bougie. On the same day, after the men-of-war had 
subdued the fire of the forts, the troops landed. Little pro- 
gress was made the first day, for the troops were new alike 
to African or any other warfare, and neither was the pro- 
gramme laid down by the general well carried out, nor did 
the officers show much energy. Fighting continued on 
September 30 and October 1, the general himself being 
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wounded on the latter date. He then sent off to Algiers 
for reinforcements. The progress made was slow, and pur- 
chased with heavy loss. Every day there was more or less 
fighting. On October 5 a battalion of the 4th Regiment and 
a company of engineers arrived, followed a few days later by 
two hundred of the 2nd battalion of Africa. On the 12th a 
vigorous offensive was assumed, and the Kabyles were driven 
completely out of the town and the suburbs. Fortifications, 
the completion of which the enemy several times sought to 
hinder, were commenced, but it was evident that the place was 
condemned for a long time to a state of blockade. General 
Trézel being compelled by his wound, which he had too long 
neglected, to return to France, Commandant Duvivier was 
sent to assume the office of commandant of the town. The 
garrison consisted of two battalions, two companies of the 
Zephyrs, and four companies of Zouaves. It only remains to 
add that for his share in the enterprise De la Moriciére was 
promoted to the command of the Ist battalion of Zouaves. 
Up to the end of the autumn of 1834, when the provisional 
governorship of General Voiriol came to an end, there was 
little to chronicle; but when the general was relieved by 
the Comte d@’Erlon he carried with him the good wishes and 
respect of all, both natives and French, so upright and 
benevolent had been his conduct. 

At Bona, apart from occasional expeditions undertaken 
for the protection of friendly tribes, nothing especial had 
taken place since April 1833. At Oran, however, the most 
important events had occurred. Indeed, the centre of 
political importance had been shifted thither from Algiers. 
Abd-el-Kader increased his power day by day, working alike on 
the religious fanaticism and the race hatred of the popula- 
tion. General Desmichels, who had succeeded General Boyer, 
arrived at Oran with warlike ideas, and convinced that the 
previous inaction had encouraged the enemy and lowered the 
moral of his troops. Consequently, on May 7 he at the 
head of 1,600 infantry, 400 cavalry, and four mountain guns, 
made during the night a march of fifteen milesand surprised 
at daybreak the douar of a hostile tribe, killing a few men, 
and capturing thirty women and children and a large number 
of oxen, sheep, camels, and horses. The return march was 
accomplished without much loss, for the Arabs on that day, 
instead of distant firing, fought hand to hand. 

This expedition was accepted by Abd-el-Kader as a chal- 
lenge, and on May 25 he took post with ten thousand men at 
a spot a little more than eight miles from Oran. On the 26th 
the general drew up a force between the enemy and the town, 
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and constructed a blockhouse. The next day a fight, chiefly of 
cavalry, and not very sanguinary, took place. At the end of 
seven hours, the respective forces being exhausted drew off, 
leaving the blockhouse garrisoned by forty men. On the 
dist, having made several fruitless attacks on the little 
garrison, the Arabs retreated. The next step of Abd-el- 
Kader was to try and make himself master of Tlemcen. The 
Moors who inhabited the town at once accepted his rule, 
but one thousand Turks of the old garrison held the 
Mechouar, a strong castle, and could not be reduced. Arzeu, 
a little port about twenty-one miles from Oran, had hitherto 
kept up good relations with the French. The friendly cadi 
was, however, in June carried off by Abd-el-Kader. General 
Desmichels, whose attention had been called to Arzeu by the 
Minister of War, sent thither by land two thousand men 
under General Sauzet, while he himself with his staff, pro- 
visions, ammunition, and the materials for a blockhouse, 
proceeded by sea. He met with scarcely any resist- 
ance, and a blockhouse in the centre of a redoubt was con- 
structed, and an old fort repaired at the Mersa, which was the 
port of Arzeu. Twenty-five men were left in the blockhouse, 
two companies at the port, and the column returned to Oran. 

Learning that Abd-el-Kader intended to revenge himself 
for the loss of Arzeu by seizing Mostaganem, the general 
determined to anticipate him. On July 23 he despatched 
by sea a force of about seventeen hundred men, which dis- 
embarked on the 27th at the mouth of the Macta. With 
little opposition they arrived on the 28th at Mostaganem, 
being met before they reached the town by an envoy from the 
Turkish commandant, who had maintained his authority 
after the conquest of Algiers, and had recognised the 
authority of the French. The next day the troops outside 
the town were attacked by bands of Arabs. Scarcely had the 
general departed, leaving a small garrison, when Abd-el-Kader 
attacked the town on August 3. Reinforcements were sent, 
and on the 9th Abd-el-Kader abandoned the enterprise. In 
order to make a diversion General Desmichels sent out on 
August 5 one thousand men with orders to surprise a hostile 
tribe a few miles to the south-east of Oran. The object 
was attained, and the force returned next morning escorting 
eighty-two prisoners, some women and children, and a large 
number of camels, oxen, and sheep. The column delayed 
by the convoy marched slowly, a scorehing south wind got 
up, the plain was literally a furnace, the Arabs having set 
fire to the bushes, and the soldiers had emptied their water 
bottles. The enemy were numerous and pressed the rear- 
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guard closely. The Chasseurs d’Afrique could only by re- 
peated charges keep them off. Some men fell senseless, others 
voluntarily threw themselves on the ground regardless of their 
certain fate. Those of the infantry who continued the march 
had not enough energy to fight. At length the ‘ Fig Tree,’ a 
little short of the blockhouse, was reached, but the wells, 
emptied by the passing troops the previous evening, gave not 
a drop of water. The rearguard and part of the main body 
in despair positively refused to stir another step. An 
orderly officer of General Desmichels, De Forges by name, 
gallantly volunteered to penetrate the Arabs and bring aid 
from Oran. He accomplished his object, and General 
Desmichels at once set off with all his available troops, 
accompanied by carriages laden with water, wine, brandy, and 
bread. Halfway he met the advanced guard, which had 
brought off the booty in safety. The succour reached the ‘ Fig 
‘ Tree’ none too soon, for the infantry, incapable of fighting, 
had only been preserved from annihilation by the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Chasseurs d’Afrique forming a circle round them. 
Three weeks later this very regiment broke into mutiny, and 
tried to rescue a corporal who had been confined for having 
insulted a Turkish woman of rank and beaten a negro, her 
attendant. The fact is the regiment had been recently and 
hastily raised without much care as to its composition. 

Several engagements on a larger or smaller scale took place 
as well as a fruitless effort to surprise Abd-el-Kader’s camp, 
when at the beginning of December 1833 General Des- 
michels, finding even his best combined operations sterile, 
that reinforcements were not to be hoped for, and that he 
could, in fact, only remain in a humiliating defensive attitude, 
conceived the idea of a diplomatic campaign. Communica- 
tions were opened with Abd-el-Kader, which resulted on 
February 26 in a treaty signed by the general without any 
authority. It was only obtained at a great sacrifice of 
dignity on the part of the general, who had almost solicited 
it. In itself it was vague and inoffensive enough. There 
were, however, other conditions not included in the formal 
treaty, the former being all to the disadvantage of the French, 
such as, for instance, the liberty to import arms and ammu- 
nition. 

Our story, like the tale of ‘the Cambuscan bold,’ is but 
half told; but this incident of the first treaty with Abd-el- 
Kader marks an epoch in the contest, and a convenient 
resting-place. We hope to conclude the narrative in our 
next number. 
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Art. III.—1. Mental Evolution in Man. By G. J. Romangs, 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: 1888. 


2. On Truth: a Systematic Inquiry. By St. Gzorce 
Mivart, Ph.D., F.R.S. London: 1889. 


t has been said of Mr. Darwin that, like Alexander, he 
has left no heir to his empire. But in view of the 
extent and value of his contributions to natural science from 
the Darwinian standpoint, Mr. Romanes may not unfitly 
claim to represent a teacher whom it would be difficult to 
equal in patience of research or in candour of argument. 
On the other hand, Mr. Mivart, recognised by Mr. Romanes 
as ‘by far the ablest’ of his own opponents, has long been 
distinguished, not only for his services to biological science 
generally, but for his success in compelling the author of 
the ‘ Origin of Species’ to modify or retract in numerous 
points his doctrines concerning natural selection.* There 
are many schools of Evolution, and it may yet appear un- 
decided whether its influence will ultimately tend in the 
direction of a crass materialism or of some higher philo- 
sophy ; but meanwhile these two volumes not unfairly 
exhibit the present state of that which it would be no ex- 
aggeration to call the great controversy of the time. With 
equal sincerity and a painstaking review of scientific data, 
both writers are intent on arguing the problem of man’s 
origin, irrespective of tradition, authority, and received 
dogmas. They meet on the level ground of science, where 
reason and ascertained fact alone hold sway. Mr. Mivart 
offers in clear language, with unusual strength of logic and 
great moderation of tone, the results, as he tells us, of a 
life’s inquiry after truth. He traverses the regions of 
physics and metaphysics, and his volume, though not in the 
form of a medizval ‘Summa,’ has almost as large a scope. 
We shall deal with it on the present occasion, however, 
mainly as it bears on the theme selected by Mr. Romanes, 
which, indeed, goes to the root of the matter, and on the 
successful handling of which the worth of these volumes, as 
of so many thousands of others, will at last depend. 

Sooner or later, as Evolution came to be the reigning 
hypothesis among men of science, it was to be anticipated 
that its central problem, the origin of the human mind, 
would demand consideration. That ancient controversy 





* Vide Origin of Species, p. 176 seq. 
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‘ between Stoics and Epicureans, Platonists and Aristotelians, 
‘ sceptics and dogmatists,’ concerning which Professor Max 
Miiller in his recent volume on the ‘Science of Thought’ 
has again assured us that it is ‘the cardinal question of all 
‘ philosophy,’ * puts on in the age of Darwinism a fresh guise 
and is dressed in a new nomenclature, but essentially it 
cannot change. By whatever process man the animal, the 
head in natural history of the order of primates, has come 
to be, there remains to be investigated, and if possible ex- 
plained, the origin of man the thinker, the animal rationale 
and orationale, whose intellectual nature sets him apart 
from the rest of things visible. For it cannot be denied by 
Epicurean or Empiricist that in virtue of self-consciousness 
and all it means, man does actually stand alone, without 
equal or parallel in the world of experience. To his own 
knowledge he is unique, and his unlikeness to other beings, 
while it calls for explanation, must not be explained away. 
No aceount of him which describes him as he is will class 
him with other forms of life, or will do so only by dropping 
those elements which are his specific signature, and are 
wanting everywhere else in nature. To workers in matter 
and motion, who recognise nothing superior to molecules, 
man is a perpetual challenge, not because of his erect 
stature, his frontal curve, and the mass and convolutions of 
his brain, but because of the something within of which all 
these are instruments or tokens, call it reason, mind, self- 
consciousness, the ego, or what you will. Given the lower 
forms of existence, living and not living, to draw out of 
them a rational being while putting no fresh principle in— 
such is the task to which, with a good courage, Mr. 
Romanes sets himself in these pages on mental evolution. 
But on the threshold we encounter a difficulty. Mr. 
Romanes, when delivering the Rede Lecture for 1885, avowed 
his sympathy with the school of Monism, founded, as he 
believes, by Giordano Bruno, and of late years propagated 
from scientific centres in England and Germany. It is, in 
fact, the Identitiits-Philosophie, which Fichte and Hegel, 
rather than the Italian ‘martyr of science,’ have made 
famous in modern times. Our author inclines to hold that 
‘ the antithesis between mind and motion, subject and object, 
‘is itself phenomenal or apparent, not absolute or real ;’ 
that ‘the seeming duality is relative to our modes of appre- 
* hension ;’ and that ‘there is no motion without mind, no 





* Pp, 256. 
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‘ being without knowing.’ Nay, he goes on to assert that 
‘all our knowledge of motion, and so of matter, is merely 
‘a knowledge of the modifications of mind.’ 

‘So far at least as we are concerned,’ he reiterates, ‘mind is 
necessarily prior to anything else. It is for us the only mode of 
existence which is real in its own right; and to it, as a standard, all 
other modes of existence which may be inferred must be referred. 
Therefore, if we say that mind is a function of motion, we are only 


saying, in somewhat confused terminology, that mind is a function of 
itself.’ * 


‘ Somewhat confused terminology!’ An odd confession 
from the lips of science! It might have been supposed a 
governing maxim, in these deep investigations, to banish 
confusion of terminology, lest confusion of thought should 
be the consequence. If mind be to us the absolute be- 
ginning, the necessary prius of existence as of knowledge, 
at the heart of all things, organic and inorganic, how can 
we hope to evaporate it from them and then search into 
their history or their elements? As well exhaust the air we 
breathe of its oxygen in order to explain how it supports 
life. Yet this, and nothing else, is what Mr. Romanes now 
undertakes to do. In his Rede Lecture, mind is the absolute 
first; in his ‘Mental Evolution’ the absolute first is not 
mind, but something lower—is, in fact, if not matter with its 
vibrations, yet sense with its impressions from without. Mr. 
Romanes in his quality of metaphysician declares the argu- 
ment against Materialism to be ‘overwhelming.’ But as a 
naturalist the entire drift and scope of his arguments are in 
support of Materialism. He affirms, at page 2, that ‘our 
‘ own living nature is identical in kind with the nature of 
* all other life.’ Does he not mean the converse, that all 
other life, though seemingly non-intellectual, is of one nature 
with mind? Thus he would be consistent with his Rede 
lecture, in which mind is the prius, the source and standard, 
of all things. But his words, as now printed, will be taken 
to imply that the nature of things is lower than mind. 
Again, he assures us that ‘by adopting the theory of con- 
‘tinuous developement from the one order of mind,’ the 
brutal, ‘to the other,’ that is to say, the human, ‘ we are 
‘ able scientifically to explain the whole mental constitution 
‘ of man, even in those parts of it which to former genera- 
* tions have appeared inexplicable.’ To this effect we read 
on his first page. The question he proposes to answer in an 
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affirmative sense, and so to clear up scientifically, is ‘whether 
‘ the mind of man is essentially the same as the mind of the 
‘ lower animals.’ He is well aware, for he takes most com- 
mendable pains to instruct his readers on the subject, that 
the ‘ mind of the lower animals’ is not in any proper sense 
self-conscious, and that man alone, as man, possesses that 
attribute. A continuous evolution should, therefore, make 
it clear to us how the not self-conscious changes into the 
self-conscious, or its boast of continuity is falsified. Will it 
be credited, then, that Mr. Romanes in a subsequent chapter 
openly renounces the enterprise of explaining how the self- 
conscious has arisen? While in his earlier pages he identi- 
fies ‘ difference of kind’ with ‘ difference of origin,’ * he is 
compelled later to distinguish between ‘ the intrinsic nature’ 
and ‘the probable genesis’ of that which makes man to be 
what he is.t Hitherto philosophers have held that to know 
the origin of ideas was to ascertain their nature; but in the 
language of Mr. Romanes these two are utterly distinct. 
Just as the functions of an embryologist, he remarks in 
illustration, are confined to the ‘mere history of develope- 
‘ mental changes of living structure, and he is as far as ever 
‘ from throwing light on the deeper questions of the how 
‘and why of life,’ so ‘in seeking to indicate the steps 
‘ whereby self-consciousness has arisen from the lower stages 
‘ of mental structure,’ he himself does not pretend to touch 
the problem of mind on its philosophic side. On that side 
the theorist of the Rede Lecture now warns us it ‘does not 
‘admit of solution.’ ‘Mere history’ would appear in his 
mouth to signify the chronicle of outward succession, the 
series post hoc, not the relation of one inward change to 
another, but the simple and, as we might have supposed, the 
trite assertion that man came upon the scene of things at a 
later period than other animals; and that in the growth of 
child-life it is probable that sensation precedes thought. If 
the new Book of Genesis can tell us no more than this, it 
was hardly worth while to call the old in question. A 
confused terminology which is now monistic, now agnostic, 
and now materialistic, will not carry us far on the road of 
knowledge. 

But in fact we can criticise the present volume on no in- 
telligible plan unless we take its arguments in their obvious 
sense, and that is Materialism. However much Mr. Romanes 
may intend them to contain a higher implication, he cannot 
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hinder them from meaning what they have always meant. 
He assures us that the problem ‘which in this generation 
‘has for the first time been presented to human thought’ is 
‘ how this thought itself has come to be.’ Bacon, as we are 
all aware, is responsible for the saying, ‘ Post physicam in- 
‘ventam, metaphysica nulla erit.’* But our author inverts 
the aphorism, and would seem to hold that metaphysics did 
not know its own problem till Darwinian biology revealed it 
from the past. By ‘continuous developement,’ beginning 
with the mind of the lower animals, we are to ‘ explain the 
‘ whole mental constitution of man.’ Has this doctrine now 
been heard of for the first time? Or is there anything 
novel in the proofs brought forward in support of it? 
Readers who have dipped ever so slightly into the history of 
thought will know what to make of the first assertion. 
And as for the proofs alleged, they are these. 

Mr. Romanes begins with what he terms ‘ purely @ priort 
‘grounds.’ A priori in the sense of antecedent presump- 
tions, not of self-evident principles, the supposed grounds 
are. First, then, ‘all naturalists of any standing’ agree 
that ‘ the process of organic and mental evolution has been 
‘continuous through the whole region of life and mind, 
‘ with the one exception of the mind of man.’ On grounds 
of analogy, therefore, it is improbable that evolution, ‘ else- 
‘ where so uniform and ubiquitous,’ should have been inter- 
rupted at its terminal phase.’ It is worth while to observe 
that organic evolution presupposes inorganic, but that no 
‘naturalist of any standing’ has discovered the bridge of 
spontaneous generation, which alone can connect them 
without a break. M. Pasteur’s exhaustive experiments have 
brought about a consensus among scientific men to the effect 
that, as far as our knowledge extends, spontaneous genera- 
tion does not take place. ‘Men of science are now generally 
‘agreed that there is no trustworthy evidence of living 
‘ creatures coming into existence save by the intervention of 
‘ parental organisms.’{ The living has arisen after the non- 
living, but we have no right to assert or assume that it has 
so arisen by a process of intrinsic developement, transforma- 
tion, or mere modification of the identical. To science the 
origin of life is in as strict a sense a break of continuity, as 
would be the creation of a new universe out of no antecedent 
substance. But if there may be one interruption in the 
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process of evolution, why not a second? If life need not 
arise, by a causal or identical connexion, out of the in- 
organic, why need thought arise out of life by any such 
steps? The series of the organic is a closed circle into 
which the inorganic does not enter. Is there any reason in 
the nature of things why self-consciousness should not be 
in like manner a closed circle to the purely organic? One 
exception, therefore, to the law of developement out of mere 
matter we are acquainted with. What is to hinder a similar 
exception to developement out of mere sensation? ‘Uniform 
‘ and ubiquitous ’ evolution does not exist. The crystallisa- 
tion of life is a fable. Antecedent probabilities, to say 
nothing of the laws of thought, warn us that when self- 
consciousness appears on the scene, it will, like life itself, 
mark the beginning of a series to which the preceding serves 
only as a condition. On the other hand, if Mr. Romanes 
admits no break, he will be driven with Haeckel and Biichner 
to derive life from dead matter, as he derives intellect from 
mere sense. There is no halting on an inclined plane. 
Either his antecedent presumption is worthless, or it con- 
demns him to accept Feuerbach’s position that ‘the meta- 
‘ physics of the future is chemistry.’ The parallel is close 
in every particular, and the conclusion as unreasonable as 
that which Mr. Romanes urges through his four hundred 
and thirty-nine printed pages. 

But, leaving presumptions, let us turn to the facts. What 
is it that distinguishes man from the brute? Mr. Romanes 
answers, with Locke, the power of forming concepts or uni- 
versal ideas, which we may briefly term ‘ abstraction.’* It 
is true that M. de Quatrefages has demurred to the state- 
ment that reason is an exclusive attribute of man.t But 
this may be a question of words. That faculty by virtue of 
which man is a moral and religious being, that which enables 
him to construct a science and to enter into distinctively 
human relations with his fellows, is, beyond dispute, the 
power of ideal abstraction, or of forming concepts. In the 
careful analysis which he undertakes of the brute faculties 
Mr. Romanes again and again denies that animals exer- 
cise reason properly so called. As far as definition goes, 
he establishes a distinction of kind between their intelligence 
and the mind of man. The power to ‘think,’ which no 
animal enjoys, ‘is,’ he emphatically states, ‘the power which 
‘is given by introspective reflection in the light of self- 
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‘ consciousness.’ * He agrees with Mr. Mivart in denying to 
brutes either true judgement or true inference ; the so-called 
‘logic of feelings’ by which they are guided is mere sen- 
suous association, and logic only by metaphor. ‘No matter 
‘how elaborate the structure of receptual,’ that is to say, 
sensitive, ‘ knowledge may be, or how wonderful the adaptive 
‘ action it may prompt, a “ practical inference ” or “ receptual 
‘ « judgement ” is always separated from a conceptual in- 
‘ ference or true judgement by the immense distinction that 
‘it is not itself an object of knowledge.’ f Here, then, is the 
problem as it presents itself to our author. He opposes 
‘recept ’ to ‘concept’ as terms respectively denoting brute 
intelligence and human intelligence, and he defines them as 
follows: A recept is ‘an idea which is not itself an object of 
‘knowledge ; whereas a concept, in virtue of having been 
‘named by a self-conscious agent, is an idea which stands 
‘before the mind of that agent as an idea, or as a state of 
‘mind which admits of being introspectively contemplated 
‘as such.’{ How, accordingly, do we transform the mere 
animal ‘idea’ or ‘recept’ into the human ? Simply, he re- 
plies in the above passage, and throughout his volume, by 
giving a name to the recept. All brutes have recepts, or 
generalised images of the particular objects which strike 
upon the sense. If they could so fix their attention upon 
these images as to bestow on them corresponding names, 
they would, by that very fact, have attained to universal 
ideas. A named recept, therefore, is the connecting link 
between the lowest faculties of the brute and the highest 
endowments of the human race. It achieves for thought 
that miracle which spontaneous generation, were it verified 
in experience, would achieve for life. Given an orang or a 
chimpanzee that could name its sensuous ideas, and we should 
have found the true mental beginning of man. 

Yes, we might answer, if it were given; but such is not 
the case. No brute has the faculty of naming, any more 
than it has the power of thinking. ‘Words,’ said Sir 
William Hamilton, ‘are the fortresses of thought.’ ‘ Lan- 
‘ guage,’ echoes Professor Max Miiller, ‘is the Rubicon of 
‘mind which no animal will dare to cross.’ ‘ No develop- 
‘ment of mental faculties,’ repeats the latter, ‘has ever 
‘enabled one single animal to connect one single definite 
‘idea with one single definite word.’§ ‘ As well,’ says Mr. 
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Mivart, ‘ might the concavities of a curved line be supposed 
‘to exist without its convexities, as the spoken word be 
‘ supposed to have arisen prior to the idea which it repre- 
‘ sents.’* If reason goes before speech, speech cannot have 
created reason, although Professor Geiger has dogmatically 
assured us that it did. Where, then, are the stepping stones 
across the Rubicon of mind over which the brute is to pass 
that he may become man? It is not pretended by Mr, 
Romanes that talking birds or trained animals of any kind 
display a knowledge of rational language. Marvellous and 
instructive as are their feats of imitation and interpretation, 
they do not go beyond feeling, emotional states, or the re- 
cognition of the sensuous universal. But to arrive at an 
unwarranted conclusion, there is need of ambiguous middle 
terms; and Mr. Romanes, while conceding that rational 
language belongs only to man, directs our attention to the 
fact that animals employ signs or gestures by way of in- 
dicating their wants, and in this sign-making faculty he 
discovers the germs of conceptual speech.t The process of 
levelling up on one side and levelling down on the other is 
extremely curious. Let us dwell upon it for a moment. 
That animals communicate their feelings to one another 
and to man is a matter of common observation. That in 
doing so some of them employ gesture or pointing, and 
others, which happen to have been taught or to have learnt 
articulate sounds, employ what may be conventionally termed 
words, is equally undeniable. Again, all human beings em- 
ploy gesture to some extent in conveying their meaning, and 
deaf mutes, who cannot articulate, must necessarily express 
themselves by other signs instead of words, so that with 
them language falls into what Professor Max Miiller has 
termed ‘ the earliest and almost pantomimic phase,’ ‘ in which 
‘language was hardly as yet what we mean by language— 
‘namely logos, a gathering—but only a pointing.’{ Uni- 
versally, Mr. Romanes, like Professor Sayce, would assert 
that ‘grammar has grown out of gesture ;’§ and he dwells 
at length (aided by the interesting collection of facts in 
Colonel Mallery’s and Mr. Tylor’s volumes) on the circum- 
stance that the syntax of deaf mutes appears to be the same 
all over the world ; that in sign-language there is no organised 
sentence, and neither articles nor particles ; that it frequently 
omits the verb, and especially the copula; and that no ideas 
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of any high abstraction are expressed in it.* The intention 
of this elaborate description in the author’s mind is obvious. 
Rational speech has to be degraded into emotional, into the 
language of mere sensuous recepts. But to accomplish this 
task it is necessary to eliminate, so far as possible, the whole 
series of signs whereby true abstraction is signified. There 
will be left only those signs of actions in the concrete or of 
individual objects which, taken by themselves, might appear 
to contain no intellectual element at all. Such, on a super- 
ficial glance, would be the rude and makeshift gestures 
of deaf mutes, the first significant signs, articulate or in- 
articulate, put forth by children; and, in connexion with 
these, the important part which tone plays in the communi- 
cation of thought between men. Brutes, again, may be said, in 
some undefined or, perhaps, indefinable sense, to understand 
the meanings of words, ‘not merely conventional gestures, 
‘but even articulate sounds, irrespective of the tones in which 
‘they are uttered.’t Hence our author proceeds to argue 
that animals may not only assign proper names to their 
several objects, but ‘correctly perceive and name qualities,’ 
‘understand the meaning of active and passive verbs,’ and 
‘use short sentences in a way serving to show that they 
‘ appreciate—not, indeed, their grammatical structure—but 
‘their application, as a whole, to particular circumstances.’ 
But when we are expecting some startling conclusion from 
this array of evidence, the writer candidly tells us that ‘a 
‘verbal sign, supposing it due to association alone, is not 
‘more remarkable or indicative of intelligence than is a ges- 
‘ture sign or a vocal sign of any kind.’ And he adds ‘that 
‘the verbal signs used by talking birds are due to association, 
‘and association only, all the evidence I have met with goes 
‘to prove.’t 

By this confession we seem to be brought back to the 
starting-point, and to have made no progress. Mr. Romanes 
would fain assert, with the late Mr. Darwin, that ‘ the 
‘faculty of articulate speech in itself does not offer any 
‘ insuperable objection to the belief that man has been de- 
‘veloped from some lower animal.’ But Mr. Darwin him- 
self, like Mr. Romanes, indicates that there is an objection 
after all, not hitherto superseded, viz. that ‘it is not the 
‘mere power of articulation that distinguishes man from 
‘ other animals—for, as every one knows, parrots can talk— 
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‘ but it is his large power of connecting definite sounds with 
‘ definite ideas ;** and these ‘ ideas’ are rational, universal, 
the foundation of necessary truths; nor, as Mr. Romanes 
seems almost painfully aware, can they by any process, ex- 
cept that of myth making, be stolen into the account of bird 
language or animal gesture. ‘It matters little whether we 
* call language an instinct, a gift, a talent, a faculty, or the 
‘ proprium of man, certain it is that neither language, nor 
‘the power of language, nor the conditions under which 
‘alone language can exist, are to be discovered anywhere 
‘in the whole animal kingdom, except in man.’ These 
utterances of the eminent philologist are the words of 
soberness and truth. They contain all that, apart from 
aimless guesswork, has been validly enunciated by science 
on the subject of the capacity of the lower animals to attain 
to intellectual speech. ‘We have the best evidence,’ Mr. 
Romanes himself does not shrink from affirming, ‘ that 
‘no animal can possibly attain to self-consciousness, judge- 
‘ ment, or thought.’{ To what purpose is it, then, that he 
discourses at large on the mere phonetic materials, from 
which thought, as he grants, must needs be absent, which 
here and there are discoverable in the brute creation? 
What can it signify whether animals articulate or make use 
of signs, when the intellectual worth of their pointings, their 
cries, and their gestures is simply zero? The faculty of 
naming is that of conceptually apprehending what is in the 
name, not of chattering the same sounds, nor even of ex- 
pressing by means of them a non-conceptual, though emo- 
tional, state. Feeling in brutes is not concept, nor can be 
transmuted into concept; and though their articulations 
were in every particular to resemble those of man, they 
would at most be spoken music, the expression of the 
emotions; not spoken reason, the mirror and instrument of 
true intellectual activity. With Mr. Mivart we must con- 
clude that ‘ language is a consequence of thought, and abstract 
‘ ideas are indispensable preliminaries to language.’ 

This has been strikingly demonstrated by the study of 
language itself, which takes us back to the radical or root 
theory of its origin. 

‘All words,’ again to quote Professor Max Miiller, ‘whether in 
English or Sanskrit, encumbered with prefixes and suffixes, and 
mouldering away under the action of phonetic decay, must in the last 
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instance be traced back, by means of definite phonetic laws, to those 
definite primary forms which we are accustomed to call roots. These 


roots stand like barriers between the chaos and the kosmos of 
human speech.’ * 


To the same effect Professor Wundt, cited by Mr. Romanes. 
‘Once the roots are there to serve as the ready materials of 
‘speech, the growth of the edifice of language may be fol- 
‘lowed step by step.’ + But until the roots are there, human 
speech is not. Now, ‘antecedently,’ as Mr. Romanes observes, 
‘we might form various anticipations’ concerning the 
nature and office of roots. We might suppose them imi- 
‘tative of natural sounds, expressive of concrete ideas, and so 
‘forth ;’ but ‘as a matter of fact ’ they ‘are not expressive 
‘of natural sounds; ’ ‘moreover, they are not expressive 
‘of concrete or particular ideas, but always of abstract or 
‘general.’{ And after quoting in extenso the catalogue 
of 121 Sanskrit roots compiled by Professor Max Miiller, 
Mr. Romanes feels compelled to admit that it unques- 
tionably justifies that writer’s inference, viz. that ‘if the 
‘science of language has proved anything, it has proved that 
‘every term which is applied to a particular idea or object 
‘(unless it be a proper name) is already a general term.’§ 
The question of the origin of language has, therefore, be- 
come that of the origin of roots. But roots themselves wit- 
ness that they are the product of self-consciousness or of 
abstraction. ‘They are its effects, and therefore they can- 
not be its cause. If it was the Nominalist position that 
‘speech created reason,’ here we see that position over- 
thrown, for we have detected reason in the very act of 
originating speech. The sign-making faculty which Mr, 
Romanes attributes to the lower animals may, within limits, 
be granted them. But nowhere in the records of the past or 
experience of the present is there one single instance of the 
root-making faculty outside of man. This surely is decisive. 
If we are to go by ‘the witness of philology,’ here is what 
it testifies: ‘ first, that all terms were originally general ; 
‘ and, secondly, that they could not be anything but general.’ || 

Mr. Romanes pleads two considerations in arrest of judge- 
ment: one historico-philological, the other psychologico- 
metaphysical. The roots upon which we rely, he urges, are 
not the first in origin, but the last in analysis of articulate 
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speech. They represent a comparatively high level of social 
evolution, far removed from that of primitive man. The 
implication is that the most ancient roots would not be the 
effect of abstraction, but its cause; as though, be the roots 
what they might, it were possible for them as roots to lose 
their abstract quality! But this leads to the second con- 
sideration. Professor Max Miiller has not distinguished 
between ‘ general’ ideas and ‘ generic’ ideas. General ideas 
are conceptions, due to thought strictly so called ; ‘ generic’ 
are sensuous universals, formed by the overlapping of images 
in the sensorium, much as Mr. Galton has produced a single 
definite photograph by superimposing various images of the 
same individual on the same sensitive plate. And Mr. 
Romanes, to whom these ‘generic ideas,’ or ‘ recepts,’ are 
like the rod of Moses for accomplishing marvels and bring- 
ing the water of intellect out of the hard rock of Materialism, 
would reduce as many roots as possible to ‘ named recepts.’ 
Nay, he would ‘ find in the body of every conceptual term 
‘ a preconceptual core;’* and so, by the stepping-stones of 
‘indication, denotation, and receptual connotation,’ would 
cross the Rubicon of mind ‘which, owing to their neglect, 
‘ has seemed to be impassable.’} Language appears to him 
‘ quite as much the antecedent as it is the consequent of 
‘ self-consciousness.’ And thus the human mind has ‘arisen 
‘ by way of a natural genesis from the minds of the higher 
‘ quadrumana;’ although these, so far as we have made 
acquaintance with them in the present or any previous 
epoch, are demonstrably irrational and inarticulate, and we 
have been assured that ‘no animal can possibly attain to 
‘ the conditions under which self-consciousness originates.’} 
Now, what are we to think of this counter pleading ? 

In the first place, we have seen that any degree of articu- 
lation, however perfect, in the lower animals, is admitted by 
Mr. Romanes himself to have no intellectual significance. 
If a thing which has never happened, and never will happen, 
were to take place, and a tribe of menlike apes were dis- 
covered, using a large vocabulary of purely ‘generic’ vocal 
signs, this would not in any way prove that they were crossing, 
much less that they had crossed, the Rubicon of mind, nor 
that the signs employed were ‘roots.’ These animals would 
still be imprisoned within the sphere of sense; they would 
neither be self-conscious nor be tending towards self- 
consciousness. Any number of zeros added together will 
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not make a unit; nor will the most elaborate association of 
‘ feelings,’ or of the signs of those feelings, approximate to 
the simplest thought which is truly such, that is to say, a 
conceit having a universal function or power. Conversely, 
the most imperfect of articulate languages, requiring to be 
eked out with tone, grimace, and gesture, may be informed 
with conceptual meanings which at once stamp it as un- 
mistakeably human. Nay, more, the sensuous universal 
which in a mere animal would be an unnamed (but need 
not be an unsignified) recept, becomes at once in a self- 
conscious being the vehicle and, so to speak, the analogue 
of the true universal which lies apart, in the ideal sphere 
to which sense cannot attain. There may be a Galton 
image of ‘ man,’ for example, in the imagination, correspond- 
ing to the ‘idea’ of man with which no image can be 
commensurate. And the word expressing a concept will at 
the same time include the parallel recept, as the meaning of 
a poem includes, but is not identical with, the printed 
syllables that body it forth on paper. This, we consider, is 
the ‘ preconceptual core’ which Mr. Romanes has discovered 
in every conceptual term. We have no difficulty, again, in 
granting with Professor Sayce that ‘ there was a time in the 
‘history of speech when articulate or semi-articulate sounds 
‘uttered by primitive man were made the significant repre- 
‘sentations of thought by the gestures with which they 
‘ were accompanied ; and this complex of sound and gesture— 
‘acomplex in which, be it remembered, the sound had no 
‘ meaning apart from the gesture—-was the earliest sentence.’ * 
In this connexion Mr. Mivart has admirably observed 


‘that language is dependent on thought, not thought on language, is 
demonstrated for us by the lightning-like rapidity—far too great for 
words—with which our minds may detect the fallacy in an argument. 
This instantaneousness is not the mere mental ejaculation of the word 
‘*no,” for the mental act is not a blind one, but is uttered for a distinct 
reason, and is due to our instantly seeing the nature of a fallacy ; it may 
be a whole chain of argument with its logical relations and consequences. 
The most rapid cry or gesture of negation is often, then, the sign of 
intellectual perceptions which would require more than one sentence 
fully to express.’ t 


He truly remarks, that had not mental language a greater 
range and perception than its bodily expression, the growth 
and developement of language would not have been possible. 
‘New terms are always fitted to fresh ideas, and not fresh 
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‘ideas to new terms.’* It is not by the mere addition of 
an articulate sound to a state of feeling that something 
utterly different from both, namely a universal concept, 
comes into existence. The articulate sound minus the con- 
cept has no more to do with thought than the whistle ofa 
railway engine, caused by an accidental escape of steam, has 
to do with the warning signal, at other times conveyed by 
the same whistle when the train is approaching a station, 
The conceptual meaning must be put into the empty word ; 
and as long as the word remains empty the concept cannot 
but be lacking. We require, at the hands of Mr. Romanes, 
an adequate cause of thought. By what devices that thought 
when once given is to be expressed, though a subject of 
profound interest to the philologist, is of none to the 
philosopher. 

In the light of these and suchlike considerations we must 
view the obscure or difficult problems, whether of history or 
of psychogenesis, to which Mr. Romanes invites our atten- 
tion. Those who find themselves constrained to differ 
from him do not, as he supposes, begin with @ priori assump- 
tions of any kind. They assume nothing but what Mr. 
Romanes has granted, that man possesses a power of thought 
to whose operations there is no intrinsic resemblance in 
sense, whether external or internal. And they thereupon 
proceed to show that the mere act of naming, if it does not 
include thought already, is incapable of producing it. They 
turn to the languages of mankind, not to the Aryan alone, 
or to any other on a high level of culture, but to all that 
have been tested, and they find in every one of them, accord- 
ing to competent witnesses, roots with general or abstract 
meanings,some more, some less abstract, but all alike imply- 
ing that the minds which created them were similar in kind 
to our own, endowed with the power of conceptual thought. 
It is no argument to point to the names of ‘ recepts’ side 
by side with those of concepts. That does not prove that 
there was a period when recepts only were named and man 
was irrational. History knows of no such time. And the 
real and fruitful question is whether every ‘named recept’ 
must not necessarily have been steeped, so to say, in the 
intellectual nature of the agent by whom it was named. 

‘ Roots,’ again we say with Professor Max Miiller, ‘ the elements out 
of which all language has been constructed, are abstract, never con- 
crete, and it is by predicating these abstract concepts of this or that, by 

-localising them here or there, in fact, by applying the category of oii 
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or substance to the roots, that the first foundations of our language and 
our thought were laid.’ * 


Are there savages that have not a single abstract term in 
their vocabulary? If so, where do they live, and what do 
they mean when they refer, as all savages do, to the other 
members of the tribe, to their food, their weapons, and their 
enemies, as to objects denoted by articulate sounds from 
which, in greater or less degree, they have developed a true 
language ? Has anyone ever come upon a nation of savages 
destitute of self-consciousness? It will not be seriously 
maintained. But if they think, their speech will be impreg- 
nated with thought. ‘ All tribes of mankind without ex- 
‘ception possess the faculty of rational speech,’ says Mr. 
Mivart, and he goes on to quote the weighty words of Sir 
John Lubbock, that ‘although it has been at various times 
‘noted that certain savages are entirely without language, 
‘none of these accounts appears to be well authenticated.’ f 

Mr. Tylor, again, has pertinently observed that 
‘as the gesture language is substantially the same among savage tribes 
all over the world, and also among children who cannot speak, so the 
picture writings of savages are not only similar to one another, but are 
like what children make untaught, even in civilised countries. Like 
the universal language of gestures, the art of picture writing tends to 
prove that the mind of the uncultured man works in much the same 
way at all times and everywhere.’ 


And he concludes, ‘ man is essentially, what the derivation 
‘of his name among our Aryan race imports, not “the 
‘“ speaker,” but he who thinks, he who means.’{ Mr. 
Darwin’s remarks on the similarity in disposition and in 
mental qualities of the American aborigines, negroes, and 
civilised Europeans with whom he lived on board the 
‘Beagle,’ have been repeatedly cited; and in particular, as 
regards the Fuegians, who rank among the lowest barbarians, 
he is reported to have said that their progress under mis- 
sionary effort was wonderful, and had it not oecurred would 
have been to him quite incredible. A like witness has been 
given by Bishop Salvado in the case of the Australian 
aborigines, whom by careful and persevering treatment he 
brought to understand some of the highest of abstract ideas.§ 
Taking the evidence as a whole, we are warranted in affirm- 
ing that no tribe of men has ever been found which is not 
acquainted with the use of fire, which does not assist the 
natural bodily powers by the use of tools and instruments, 





* Science of Thought, p. 433. { Mivart, p. 279. 
t Mivart, p. 279. § Ibid. p. 289. 
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which cannot count, or is destitute of moral, religious, and 
artistic notions, or which does not express general concep- 
tions and abstract ideas by means of articulate sounds. Mr, 
Romanes will be the first to admit that among existing races, 
or races known to have existed, the homo alalus, the link 
between rational man and the brute, is simply homo postu- 
latus; he has been sought everywhere and found nowhere. 
The sphere of intellectual language and the sphere of man- 
kind, if we will go by evidence and not by fancy, are coinci- 
dent and conterminous. 

It is, of course, equally true that, in addition to rational 
speech, we possess emotional, and that we share the latter 
to a large extent with brutes. But, in the first place, Mr. 
Romanes grants that many terms, ‘ such as virtue, govern- 
‘ment, mechanical equivalent,’ and the like, have ‘no 
‘ possible equivalents in the way of recepts,’”* and, if so, how 
can they have arisen causally from recepts? And in the 
next place, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, as is well known, has 
described a disease of the left part of the anterior lobe of the 
brain, of which the effect is ‘ to produce partial or complete 
* defect of intellectual language, and not cause corresponding 
‘ defect of emotional or interjectional language.’t The 
machinery of voice and articulation recognised in anatomy 
remains unchanged ; but while the lower faculty of sign-making 
may still be exercised, the higher, which depends on reason, 
and expresses it, falls into abeyance. Thus the complete dis- 
tinction of these two faculties has been established by obser- 
vation no less than reason, and the passage from one kind of 
language to another, even by the stages of ‘ indication, denota- 
* tion, and receptual connotation,’ has still to be made out. 
The existing savage fails Mr. Romanes at his utmost need; 
the presence of a ‘ receptual core in conceptual terms,’ or the 
fact that language is ‘fundamental metaphor,’ proves only 
an outward connexion, or natural harmony, between the 
higher and lower elements in the constitution of man; while 
self-consciousness remains unaccounted for and unaccount- 
able in the theory of materialistic evolution. After review- 
ing the entire evidence which Mr. Romanes has to bring 
forward, we should be justified, on his own premisses, in 
asserting that ‘the history is inexplicable, because the 
‘metaphysics are unknowable.’ His purpose has been to 
make out an equation between intellect and not-intellect by 
means of the supposed factor of evolution. But the terms of 





* Romanes, p. 75. t Max Miiller, p. 200. 
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that equation have again to be multiplied on one side by the 
unknown « called ‘self-consciousness.’ And thus it ceases 
to be an equation atall. The brain of the individual and the 
history of the race alike protest against reducing man’s 
faculty of thought to a ‘ zero level,’ in order to derive it and 
him from ‘ the minds of the higher quadrumana.’ 

What now, in view of the undoubted facts, are we to think 
of Mr. Romanes’ light and airy hypothesis to account for the 
rise of self-consciousness, and to bridge over the psychological 
distance which separates the gorilla from the gentleman? 
Can any @ priori assumptions of his antagonists disregard 
the evidence more completely than such words as the follow- 
ing, which are the sum of his suggestions on the cardinal 
question of all psychology ? 

‘The same act,’ he lays down, ‘of attaching verbal signs to inward 
mental states has the effect of focussing attention upon those states ; 
and when attention is thus focussed habitually, there is supplied the 
only further condition required to enable the mind, through its 
memory of previous states, to compare its past with its present, and so 
to reach that apprehension of continuity among its own states wherein 
the full introspective consciousness of self consists.’ (Romanes, p. 206.) 


Such is what Mr. Romanes understands by the fulfilment 
of his promise ‘scientifically to explain the whole mental 
‘constitution of man.’ Upon these principles he builds up a 
romance of history in the chapter entitled ‘The Transition 
‘in the Race,’ intended to prove the developement of man’s 
intellect from simian ancestry. Names with no conceptual 
element in them (which have never been shown to exist), 
and attached, ex hypothesi, to states of emotion from which 
thought is absent, are to make the hitherto non-intelligent 
being habitually aware of those states. He is not yet a 
‘subject,’ nor does he know himself to be a subject. But he 
has sensitive memory, like any other animal, and_ his 
memory calls up this or that picture of past feelings. This, 
repeats our author, supplies the only further condition 
required for the ‘apprehension of continuity amongst its 
‘ own states wherein the full introspective consciousness of 
‘ self consists.’ Surely a talking parrot, teste Mr. Romanes, 
fulfils all the conditions precedent, on his view, to ‘full 
‘ introspective ’ self-consciousness. Has it not verbal signs 
attached to emotional states? Does it not use these signs 
habitually? Does not its memory, both dreaming and 
waking, call up pictures of suchlike previous states? Does 
not the bird feel itself to be the same as long as it lives? 
Has it not ‘ outward self-consciousness,’ or, to borrow 
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Mr. Mivart’s less ambiguous term, ‘ consentience,’ a distinct 
feeling or sense of self, as wellas a feeling of ‘ otherness,’ or 
not self, with respect to things external? * Why, then, is 
it not self-conscious? But the true state of the case, 
whether as regards the talking parrot, or Mr. Romanes’ 
hypothetical savage, that ‘intensely interesting creature’ 
which he has coined out of his own fancy, has been well 
expressed by the late Mr. G. H. Lewes. Of both it is true 
to say that they communicate only feelings. They cannot 
communicate ‘knowledge of objects, having no ideas of ob- 
‘ jects.’ ‘Objects, except as motives, do not exist’ for the homo 
postulatus of chapter xvi. That being has by supposition ‘no 
* power of abstraction capable of constructing ideas of objects ; 
‘he has only sensations and imaginations representing 
‘sensibles. But ideas expressed in words are not sensible 
‘objects; they are mental constructions, in which rela- 
* tions abstracted from things are woven afresh into a web 
‘ of sensibles and extra-sensibles, and concrete particulars 
* become concrete generals.’ f 

One line of argument remains to those who would contend 
for the mental continuity of the human and the brute 
nature. It is parallel to that whereby the embryologist 
undertakes to derive the body of man from ancestors in 
the various types of developement through which his or- 
ganism does, in fact, move upward till it reaches the human 
form. No demonstration has been more effective in recom- 
mending evolution as a probable history of man’s bodily 
growth; and now, in the unfolding, stage by stage, of an 
infant’s mind, Mr. Romanes would persuade us that we 
are viewing the past history of the race. Mental ontogeny 
is to explain mental phyllogeny by reproducing it before our 
eyes. The brief chronicle of the child, advancing from a ‘ zero 
* level ’ of intellect to self-consciousness, is made to rehearse 
the story of the ages in which prehistoric man wrought and 
left a record of himself not in language merely, but in the 
very offspring to which he bequeathed his characteristics. 
But let us make sure that we apprehend the scope of the 
evidence. Mr. Romanes has to show that an animal at 
some stage in its existence became that which previously it 
had not been, that is to say, human or intellectual. How 
can he prove this by taking the offspring of human parents 
as the starting point of comparison ? The child has inherited 
intellect ; the prehistoric animal inherited no intellect, but 





* Mivart, pp. 183, 189, 190, 354. 
{ Problems of Life and Mind, vol. ii. p. 159. 
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had to create it for himself. Again, the child does not 
invent the articulate sounds which it employs, but receives 
them, manufactured, so to speak, at the hands of previous 
generations, and laden with traditional conceptions. And 
furthermore, its own mind developes under the influence of 
minds already formed. These are differences which almost 
completely vitiate the strength of any conclusions drawn in 
favour of the beast-man who is to rise by his own effort 
from beasthood to manhood. The difficulty of ascertaining 
what does, in fact, go on behind the walls of an infant’s 
brain may be considered insuperable ; for as we are disposed 
to read our own thoughts into the minds of the lower animals, 
so, under the influence of @ priori principles of one school or 
another, we shall be only too apt, with the late Mr. T. H. 
Green, to deny that the self-consciousness of the child had a 
beginning, or, with Mr. Romanes, to refuse it even a con- 
fused or elementary existence till it is able to coin ‘ recepts,’ 
though not to get so far as concepts. ‘ Nursery psychology,’ 
in short, as Professor Max Miiller has well named it, will 
explain intellect only on the illusory method of obsewrum 
per obscurius. If the analogies of infant mind prove any- 
thing, it is not that intellect arose out of sense, but rather 
that the mind of man awakened to activity under the 
influence of already existing intellect ; that its origin is from 
above, not from beneath, or, in language adopted by the 
medizeval scholastics from Aristotle, that potential mind 
becomes actual through the energy of a mind which is itself 
in act. Thus, while receding from the Materialism of 
Locke, we find ourselves approaching quite different lumi- 
naries in the sphere of metaphysics—Averrhoes with his 
Universal or Impersonal Intellect, Aristotle with his Nods 
Tlountixés, and the Divine Ideas of Plato—or, to quote the 
magnificent lines in which Dante has shadowed forth this 
high doctrine, removed wide as the poles asunder from the 
‘ essential bestiality of man’ :— 


Cid che non muore, e cid che pud morire, 
Non é se non splendor di quella idea, 
Che partorisce, amando, il nostro Sire ; 

Ché quella viva luce, che si mea 
Dal suo lucente, che non si disuna 
Da lui, né dall’ amor che in lor s’ intrea, 

Per sua bontate il suo raggiare aduna, 
Quasi specchiato, in nove sussistenze, 
Eternalmente rimanendosi una.* 





* Paradiso, xiii. 52. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as Mr. Romanes 
is concerned, must appear to be this, that by no jugglery 
and by no argumentum ad ignorantiam—which is what his 
triple cord of reasoning, from the nursery, the menagerie, 
and prehistoric man, amounts to—can the ‘ natural genesis’ 
of the higher from the lower be explained. To attempt it 
is a direct violation of the law that every effect demands an 
adequate cause; while at each stage in the process, as we 
have seen, the thing to be created, viz. self-consciousness, 
has been implied or slipped in. You cannot get more out 
of the germs by evolution than was put into them by in- 
volution. Evolution and involution must be equal. Mill 
has rightly laid it down that ‘the ultimate laws of nature 
* cannot possibly be less numerous than the distinguishable 
‘ feelings or sensations of our nature; those, I mean, which 
‘are distinguishable from one another in quality, and not 
‘ merely in quantity or degree.’* A fortiori, when we con- 
sider the difference in quality between self-consciousness, or 
the power of abstraction, and all other modes of existence 
known to us. If anything can be called sui generis it is the 
human mind; and on its cause or beginning Mr. Romanes 
has been able, by his own confession, to throw no light 
whatever.t Almost as little does he enlighten his readers 
on the cognate, but totally distinct, question, what in the 
order of sensible phenomena are the immediate antecedents 
or conditions of the intellect coming into act. His theory 
that ‘ naming’ is such a condition is, in its obvious purport, 
unfounded ; and to receive any tolerable meaning must be 
interpreted according to the school of Aristotle, in which 
not articulate sounds, but imaginative signs, the so-called 
species sensibiles, exercise a subordinate instrumental function 
akin to that of the ‘named recepts,’ on which our author 
lays so great a stress. This doctrine, however, is neither 
new nor original; it does not at all imply the developement 
of man from lower forms of being ; and it is far better illus- 
trated in Professor Max Miiller’s radical theory of language 
than in the vague and loose conjectures, whether on the 
pattern of Professor Haeckel or of the equally adventurous 
Lazar Geiger, to which Mr. Romanes has given so large a 
' range. 

Intellect alone can witness to its own nature, and thus, 
directly or indirectly, to its necessary origin. We have 
arrived ata negative but by no means unimportant result 





* Logic, chap. xiv. vol. ii. p. 4. ft Romanes, p. 194. 
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from the failure of Mr. Romanes to establish his position. 

Materialism, in his hands, resolves itself into a monism, of 
which the ultimate outcome is the creed of nescience. But 

this is to admit that science aided by history cannot deduce 

intellect from that which is not intellect. In the words of 
the Rede Lecture, mind is at last declared to be ‘a function 
‘of itself.’ It is high time, then, to inquire into the witness, 
not merely of psychology or philology, valuable as are these 
in their place, but of the mind which is at once judge and 
evidence as to the source from which it came. The last 
court of appeal is ‘ self-consciousness,’ or, in better phrase, 
the declarations of the mind as to what it knows or does not 
know. Locke grows dumb, and as a metaphysician proves 
himself futile in the presence of Kant ; and not of Kant dog- 
matising, but of Kant following in the track of Hume and 
declining to find in mere ‘ phenomena’ the @ priori element 
which naturalists like Mr. Romanes are always anxious to 
deduce from them. Whether the judgements of the pure 
intellect are valid may be a question for careful study; but 
that which constitutes their essential character, to wit, their 
universality and necessity, is not to be found either in the 
senses or by the senses. Kant perhaps will turn out in the 
end to have established a school of Agnosticism, but he did 
not come to it by the road of Materialism. His merit, and 
it is incontestable, consists in having stated the problem of 
the intellect. It does not follow that he knew how to 
answer it. 

One of the latest, and in many respects most helpful, 
endeavours to deal with it, may be studied in the volume of 
Mr. St. George Mivart, to which we have made frequent 
reference in the foregoing pages. At first sight Mr. Mivart 
appears to have followed a pre-Kantian method, taking no 
heed of the question that, like a sphinx on the threshold of 
the temple of philosophy, the sage of Kénigsberg puts to 
everyone who would enter that sacred shrine, viz. what are 
the limits of our thought? But although the author eschews 
controversy, and mentions the name of Kant not half a 
dozen times, his most valuable chapters are devoted to illus- 
trating the objectivity of those necessary judgements which 
- intellect puts forth. With Mr. Stuart Mill he affirms 
that— 


‘the recognition of the truth of any judgement we make is not only an 
essential part, but the essential part of it, as a judgement.’ ‘No 
follower of any branch of physical science, at any rate,’ he continues, 
‘can reasonably doubt that truth is more than a mere quality 
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recognised as belonging to a judgement by him who emits it, and has 
a real relation to external things. Otherwise it is plain science would 
make no progress. We do not base scientific inductions and deduc- 
tions on our knowledge of beliefs, but of facts ; and without a foundation 
of facts beliefs are worthless.’ (Mivart, p. 238.) 


And he well observes that ‘ the independence and objectivity 
‘of truth,’ the agreement of ‘thought’ with ‘things,’ 
should be manifest now more than ever, when science is 
continually putting its statements to the touch by expe- 
rience. In the lucid exposition with which the book opens, 
Mr. Mivart shows with irresistible cogency that certainty 
exists, and that scepticism refutes and stultifies itself. We 
hold ultimate truths, he affirms, on their own evidence, but 
not blindly. The grounds of such beliefs cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be external to them; they shine by their 
own light, neither do we require to ascertain their origin 
before admitting their validity, for this would involve a 
regressus ad infinitum, and we could but arrive at self- 
evidence whatever path we pursued. It is the business, 
then, of philosophy to ascertain ‘what general principles, 
‘ what particular facts, and what methods of reasoning are 
‘ clearly self-evident, and therefore supremely true.’ The 
first fact is self-knowledge. But this, like our feelings, is 
not explicitly recognised without the exercise of reflection ; 
and we do not begin with reflection. Here the fundamental 
error of Mr. Romanes is touched as with the finger tip. He 
cannot discern reflexive self-consciousness in children till 
they are some years old; and he concludes that they have 
no intellectual perception of themselves till they. But such 
perception may be, and commonly is, implicit, Net adverted 
to. It should be named, not, as by an abuse of terms it has 
been, ‘ unconscious,’ but ‘ direct’ self-consciousness. Again, 
our knowledge of ‘ states of consciousness,’ pace Mr. Spencer, 
is not primary ; though we can never be aware of ourselves 
except in some ‘state,’ it does not follow that we first know 
the state and then argue to our own existence. What each 
man knows, prior to reflection or argument, is himself in 
concrete actual experience; and he is but rarely occupied 
in considering the operations of his own mind. Thus 
‘thought’ and ‘thing’ are here known by one single act; 
and the scepticism or idealism, by which Kant or Mr. Spencer 
would persuade us that we never know ‘ things in themselves,’ 
is completely shut out. Our first knowledge is direct and 
objective; nor is a second reflex act at all necessary in order 
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that it should be realand true. We are, then, supremely 
certain of our own existence. But in this certainty are in- 
cluded other certitudes of the highest moment. Memory, the 
law of contradiction, the law of causation, are, in like man- 
ner, objectively valid. To regard them as mere ‘forms of 
‘thought,’ about which we can affirm nothing except that 
they are necessary to our minds, is, as Mr. Mivart shows 
with admirable force and clearness, to fall into utter scepti- 
cism. Nor must it be forgotten that many men, eminent 
in various walks of science, have committed this intellectual 
suicide, driven to it by a first false step, such as Mr. Romanes 
appears to commit in identifying direct and reflex thought. 
Those, however, who allow, as all must, the objective fact of 
their own sensations existing, should be aware that this single 
affirmation carries with it the principle of knowledge, and 
involves as great a mystery as the axiom that every change 
must have an adequate cause, or that anywhere and every- 
where things which are equal to the same are equal to each 
other. It is not, as some have fancied, that we are sub- 
jectively impotent to dissent from these axioms; but that 
we have a positive perception of their truth, and that per- 
ception self-evident. In like manner the mind certifies that 
there are valid methods of reasoning, and lays down the laws 
of asane logic. But reasoning is not ‘the highest kind of 
‘act of which our intellect is capable.’ To recognise truth 
directly, to perceive self-evident facts and fundamental 
principles, is higher still—not only to be self-conscious, but 
to know by intuition those necessary truths on which the 
whole fabric of science and reasoning must at last be 
founded. 

On these principles, the great prevalent delusion of modern 
days, that we know nothing beyond our sensations and 
feelings, stands condemned. It results from a confusion 
between the instruments and the objects of knowledge, which 
in the system of Aristotle was carefully guarded against. 
Mr. Romanes, for example, would have perceived the in- 
adequacy of his entire argument, in favour of the origin of 
intellect from sense, if he had not reduced sensitive cognition 
itself to feeling, and reason to a mere reflection upon that 
feeling by the aid of signs affixed to it. As a matter of 
experience, what the sense directly perceives is the object 
which causes sensation, though each faculty, of course, 
interprets that object according to its own laws. ‘We can 
‘neither feel nor imagine anything except in terms of sen- 
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‘ sation,’ says Mr. Mivart, and ‘ we can neither perceive nor 
‘ think of anything save through the aid of our feelings;’ 
but ‘ we can, with their help, both perceive and conceive of 
‘things that never were and never can be either felt or 
‘ imagined.’* The ‘subjective signs,’ by means of which we 
know things, may vary indefinitely, as may the words in 
different languages by which we express identical proposi- 
tions, but we perceive the same real objects notwithstanding. 
Mr. Mivart gives a singularly apt illustration. ‘We can 
‘ with practice,’ he observes, ‘ draw out the perspective lines 
‘ of a building we look at; but in looking at it we do not 
‘naturally perceive them, but it. When a solid cube is 
‘ placed before us, we perceive that the cube has square 
‘ faces, although from its position the surfaces it presents 
‘to our eyes may not appear to be squares but lozenges,’ 
Men do not perceive ‘impressions,’ ‘images,’ or ‘repre- 
‘ sentations’ of bodies, but the very bodies themselves; and 
the error of idealism is one into which learned men, 
mistaking introspection for direct perception, alone have 
fallen. 

Now it is in the highest degree remarkable that, once 
we grant our ultimate court of appeal to be the intellect, 
and the supreme criterion to be ‘intellectual intuition,’ not 
only does Materialism disappear into the limbo of exploded 
superstitions, but the whole universe is made visible to us 
as a system of objective reason, the doctrine of ‘ intelligent 
* purpose ’ in its developement is restored, and we find our- 
selves compelled, under pain of scepticism, to apply the 
principle of causation to all those changes, or continually 
new existences, which make up what in the last century was 
called ‘the course of nature.’ Above all the particular 
laws of science, binding them together, and not in conflict 
with them, but in strictest harmony, is the law of causation, 
which requires that they shall have an intelligible How and 
Why. It does not follow that we can interpret each of the 
phenomena as they come before us, so as to discover its 
particular purpose in the whole. What does follow is that 
they must be referred to a sufficient reason, to a principle 
by which they are, so to speak, justified in their existence 
and their various activities. The ‘ mechanical theory of the 
‘ universe,’ which reduces all things to matter and motion, 
is, even in the judgement of naturalists like Mr. Romanes, 








* Mivart, p. 89. 
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utterly untenable, the argument against it ‘ overwhelming.’ 
There is an ideal element in all things from least to greatest, 
and a logic immanent in the processes by which the universe 
has arrived at its present degree of perfection. The phe- 
nomena of crystallisation, the tendencies inherent in che- 
mical elements to combine according to definite proportions, 
the unconscious growth of living organisms, the processes 
of repair, and the marvels of instinct, all these manifest, 
whether in man or outside of him, an intellect which is no 
empty shadow or reverberation of his own, but which just 
as little can be attributed to the individual beings whose 
motions it controls and whose existence it binds up into the 
plan of the universe. It is in them, but not of them; it 
pervades their essence, and therefore may be termed imma- 
nent, but it is not in any true sense their mind, and still less 
can we allow the misleading abuse of terms whereby Von 
Hartmann and Schopenhauer would have it to be ‘ uncon- 
‘ scious intelligence.’ As well might we talk of blind sight. 
The very thing to be dwelt upon, and if possible explained, 
is that here we perceive purpose, a design, the carrying out 
point by point of a plan which involves the harmonising of 
various tendencies, and the adaptation of the present to a 
future that lifeless or irrational creatures cannot forecast.* 
The idea, which in Hegel’s phraseology is objective in the 
world, must, if it is an idea at all, be thought, and therefore 
implies a thinker. It cannot be unconscious; therefore it 
must be self-conscious. As we perceive everywhere intel- 
ligible effects, we cannot deny that they have an intelligent 
cause. The reign of law means the reign of reason. There 
is, then, intellect outside man which is not man’s. The 
ideal element in things external to him takes him on by 
virtue of the law of causation to a mind which it manifests. 
Or, if we will speak a technical language admittedly in- 
adequate, yet valid so far as it goes, there is an intelligent 
First Cause of the world distinct from those individual beings 
which are its effects, and in which it is mirrored forth. 

To recognise intellect above and around us would be to 
end the dominant Atheism. And why we should not, in an 
age of science, ‘ when knowledge grows from more to more,’ 
and experience proves that we do not dream of objective 
laws, but discover them, may appear a strange enigma. 
Matter itself cannot be explained without energy—a some- 
thing which is not mere extension. The visible takes us 





* Mivart, pp. 445, 446. 
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back to the invisible; and the school of Giordano Bruno, to 
which Mr. Romanes would give his allegiance, insists that 
intellect and existence are not only conterminous but iden- 
tical. This, indeed, goes beyond the facts, and in the teeth 
of the facts. Our intellect assures us that the instinct dis- 
played by ant or beaver is not in them the conscious adapta- 
tion of means to an end apprehended, but a blind motion. 
That which apprehends the end is neither ant nor beaver; 
it is something distinct from both. And so throughout the 
kingdoms of nature till we come to man. But in him, also, 
at every stage of existence there is a purpose which he fulfils 
without knowing how or why. The so-called unconscious in 
him is far larger than the conscious ; neither is it identical 
with his mind or a part of his proper faculties. He has this 
warrant in himself for refusing to believe the system of 
universal identity. There is throughout nature a ‘ myste- 
* rious but undeniable presence’ of mind; and it shows itself 
even in those things which have no mind of their own, which 
are blind and irrational in their individual being. To assert 
Monism is to abolish the category of distinction to which 
reason and experience as plainly testify as they do to those 
of cause or substance. The successive presentation of orders 
of being, one excelling the other in qualities, and possessed 
of powers sui generis, can be denied only by blotting out the 
records alike of geology and of biology. To declare that their 
diversity is only ‘seeming,’ is as pure a piece of arbitrary 
dogma as any church or creed has ever perpetrated. But on 
the principles of Monism either intellect or matter must 
be a fiction; for it is evident that mind cannot be extended, 
nor can extension be mind. 

What may be the intrinsic nature of the connexion be- 
tween the First Cause and contingent effects has been indi- 
cated, but not pictured, in the word ‘ creation ’—a process 
which, as the late Mr, Lewes observed, is thinkable, though 
not imaginable, and cannot therefore be rejected on a priori 
grounds by metaphysicians, still less by physicists. Shadows 
or likenesses of it do certainly exist, by which we may help 
ourselves to conceive what it is, from the spontaneous pro- 
ductivities of the lowest orders of organic being to the free 
volitions of man and his artistic evocations of a world 
which otherwise would not be, as in the dramas of Shake- 
speare and Aischylus, the symphonies of Beethoven, and those 
great ideal formations which we call states, religions, and 
policies. Of all these it may be truly said that they are and 
were not; that they came into existence from non-existence ; 
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and that there was a time when they were nothing in 
themselves.* 

The question at last is, therefore, whether our intellect, by 
virtue of its self-evident principles, obliges us to assert or 
gives us leave to deny the existence of thought in the 
universe. If thought is not there, all things, ourselves in- 
cluded, must be the sport, as they are the product, of 
irrational chance—a conception at once contradictory in 
itself and the sum of all contradictions. But if reason dis- 
covers reason everywhere, in the heights and the depths; if 
all science acknowledged to be in accordance with facts, and 
not an idle dream, is but a recapitulating of the laws and 
harmonies of that pervading thought; if without definite 
tendencies there can be no ordered evolution, and a reason 
why is as necessary to its activities as motives to the will and 
a channel to a river; if, when we utter the words ‘ uniformity 
‘of nature,’ we cannot but mean an inward organism or 
teleology which prevents the universe from falling into a 
mazy dance of atoms, having neither a whence nora whither, 
it follows that no explanation of the origin, be it of man or 
the lower creation, can satisfy us which does not at every 
step recognise this ‘ideal element’ and allow its influence. 
If there is no real world, independent of man’s feelings, 
evolution, said Mr. Herbert Spencer, isa dream. But it is 
equally a dream if the hierarchy of ordered being in which 
it results be declared to have arisen without a plan, in the 
chance medley of atom with atom. Concede the inherent 
design, the ‘ involution’ of sufficient causes, real and ideal ; 
allow that if the fruit is from the seed, the seed is no less 
from a previous fruit, and the mind, urged onwards through 
the chain of effects, will arrive at that which is no effect, 
but the cause of causes. In supposing, on the other hand, 
the developement of an absolute higher from a manifest 
lower, the intellect is put to confusion. Even though the 
principle of causation were, as many seem to hold, purely 
subjective, still we can never escape from it. And for the 
emergence of man’s intellect on the scene of the world it 
demands an adequate cause. What other cause can be 
reasonably assigned than the thought which has already 
revealed itself in the nebulz, the molten rocks, the world of 
vegetation, and the multitude of sentient species which rise 
progressively to man? In each series reason discerns fresh 
intrinsic principles, which it cannot but refer to the cause 





* Mivart, p. 464. 
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known to be present in them by its intelligent action. At 
last man himself, the thinker, appears. He is not his own 
cause; much less can feeling, utterly devoid as it is of true 
self-consciousness, account for that which makes him man, 
But here again the intellect which was recognised in the 
universe at large is not, indeed, tangible, nor to be viewed 
with the eye of imagination, but surely present. For in 
that little world of man, well named Microcosmos, all the 
orders of existence are summed up with their activities, and, 
though he be self-conscious, the consciousness which directs 
them is not his. Why should we hesitate to recognise it 
once more as the life of life, self-sustained and all-embracing, 
as distinct from the individual things of the universe as it is 
intimate with each of them? The conception is in perfect 
accord with science, and the fact is vouched for by expe- 
rience. If origin means cause, then the origin of our intel- 
lect is self-conscious thought, omnipresent and without 
beginning. 

Comparing now the points in which these authors agree, 
we arrive at conclusions as remarkable as in much of the 
loose and floating thought of the day they are unsuspected. 
Of these, the first is that Materialism, taken on its own 
ground of experience, is untenable by the scientific mind. 
The name may survive, but the meaning is gone out of it. 
That doctrine which refuses to perceive in the universe 
any realities save matter and motion, is condemned by 
what Mr. Romanes declares to be ‘an obvious demonstra- 
‘ tion that the alleged effect,’ mind, ‘is necessarily prior to 
‘ its cause;’ in other words, to mindless particles endowed 
with mere weightand extension. ‘ Motion,’ he affirms, with 
Hobbes, ‘ produceth nothing but motion.’* ‘Science,’ he 
further tells us, ‘has now definitely proved the correlation of 
‘all the forces ;’ that is to say, of physical forces, ‘and 
‘ this means that if any kind of motion could produce any- 
‘ thing else that is not motion, it would be producing that 
‘ which science would be bound to regard as, in the strictest 
‘ sense of the word, a miracle.’t Taking our stand upon 
science, ‘ we are logically bound to conclude, not merely that 
‘the evidence of causation from body to mind is not so 
‘ cogent as that of causation in any other case, but that in 
‘ this particular case causation may be proved, again in the 
‘ strictest sense of the term, a physical impossibility.’ t 

But the same chain of reasoning may be applied, if there 
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is any meaning in Mr. Romanes’s concessions as to the 
unique nature of intellect, to the connexion between sense 
and reason. The correlation of the senses has long been an 
observed fact. They are on the same level, may be com- 
prised in one general definition, and have a common 
sensorium in the brain. They constitute a world of them- 
selves, the world of ‘feeling’ and of the realities which may 
be apprehended through feeling. And there they reach the 
limit not to be overpassed by them. The analogies, illustra- 
tions, and hypotheses with which Mr. Romanes has filled 
his book, amount, in the author’s own judgement, to a con- 
nexion of sequence, not of cause, between the mind of the 
brute and the mind of man. Now sequence in the language 
of Mill and his school has often usurped the name, but it 
could never take to itself the function, of a true cause. 
Night follows day, but day is not the cause of night; a 
certain developement of the sense faculties may or must in- 
variably precede the manifestation of intellect in the growing 
child, but again precedence is not production, nor can we 
speak of the ‘ natural genesis’ of mind from sense because 
there could not, so far as we have experience, be intellect 
unaccompanied by imagination, or, as Professor Max Miiller 
holds, without ‘language.’ The will according to Mr. Romanes 
cannot ‘ originate bodily movement without the concurrence 
‘of a strictly physical process of cerebration.’ Be it so. 
But, as he earnestly insists, the will is not itself a process of 
cerebration ; neither is it caused by any such process. In 
like manner generally, the intellect cannot act except in con- 
currence with faculties which man shares in common with 
the lower animals, but the mind is not any of those faculties 
nor caused by them. Sensism, like Materialism, is thus 
proved inadequate to account for the facts of self-conscious- 
ness as we know them. 

Furthermore, Mr. Romanes puts the suggestive question, 
‘If there is no motion without mind, no being without 
‘knowing, may we not infer with Bruno that it is in the 
‘medium of mind, and in the medium of knowledge, we live 
‘and move and have our being?’* It needs only to follow 
this clue, as it is drawn out in some of Mr. Mivart’s pages, 
to be convinced that, so long as we interpret Theism as the 
doctrine of a self-conscious unbeginning mind, present in 
nature—or rather, in which nature is present—the whole 
tendency of modern science is to justify and to realise that 
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stupendous creed. A mindless universe offers as great a 
contradiction to science as it does to metaphysics. In the 
Prima Philosophia taught by our deepest thinkers, the 
central doctrine is that an objective reason exists and ever 
has existed. Involution and evolution are at once the 
effects and the tokens of its all-pervading energy. Again, it 
does not follow that mind, which we perceive in all things, 
though not in the same manner, may not exist, in to us quite 
inconceivable modes, apart from matter as from motion, and 
wholly independent of sense. Its relation to the universe, 
apprehended as First Cause by metaphysicians, and as Final 
Cause by mystics, admits of expression in ways most 
diversified and inexhaustible. The language of Shelley and 
Wordsworth brings out as real an aspect of it as the creeds 
of ancient Councils and the formulas which, repeated during 
long centuries in the schools of Christendom, have become, 
like worn-out coins, suspicious to the ordinary dealer in 
words. Here it is manifestly an advantage that, side by 
side with technical phrases, we still can hear the mighty 
music of prophet and psalmist, anthropomorphic if you will, 
but revealing to heart and sense those secrets which escape 
the cold dissecting scalpel of the pure reason. From mind 
to personality is but a step; or, more accurately speaking, 
mind which was not personality, which did not know itself 
and could not dwell in itself, would not be mind. In a 
most pregnant sense we may concede to Mr. Romanes, as to 
one of the profoundest philosophers of modern Germany 
—we mean Hermann Lotze—that self-consciousness and 
intellect are one and the same.* But if this be granted, the 
quarrel between Theism and Pantheism ends in the victory 
of those who affirm an immanent and transcendent self-con- 
sciousness to be the cause of all things and their abiding 
stay. ‘This world,’ says Mr. Mivart, ‘ points to something 
‘beyond itself, not only unimaginable but inconceivable, 
‘and to which its being is subservient.’+ In these, which, 
rightly understood, are the last words of science and seal 
up the sum of its knowledge, we note the beginnings of a 
Natural Theology founded on experience, certified by reason, 
and harmonising with the process of evolution in the world 
of sense as of spirit. 





* Microcosmus, Book III. pp. 559-573. 
tT Mivart, p. 529. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Unknown Horn of Africa: An Exploration 
from Berbera to the Leopard River. By F. L. James, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. London: 1888. 


2. Sansibar: Hin ostafrikanisches Culturbild. Von Dr. Karu 
Wituetm Scumipt. Leipzig: 1888. 


8. Quid novi ex Africa? Von GrruarD Routrs. Cassel: 
1886. 


4, Through Masai Land. By Josrpn Tuomson, F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition. London: 1885. 


5, Tropical Africa. By Henry DrummonpD, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
London: 1888. 


O™ of the charms of Africa is that it is always taking us 
by surprise. Semper ex Africd aliquid novi. Only the 
other day it ‘sprung’ upon us a new Golconda; its new 
Eldorado already counts as a factor in the destiny of the 
English-speaking race. The meteorological anomalies of 
Africa are as numerous as its ‘hydrographic puzzles.’ 
Snow falls there only under the equator ; ‘ thirst-tracts ’ are 
intercalated into the zone of perpetual rainfall; cyclones 
wheel in ‘impossibly ’ low latitudes. Even in the matter 
of topography, the unexpected prevails on the ‘dark 
‘continent.’ The bold idealisations of fancy map-makers 
are there more than usually apt to be falsified by experience. 
Towards the substitution of what is for what seemed 
likely much has of late been done; yet no map of Africa 
bears comparison for fulness and accuracy of detail with the 
charts of the moon executed by painstaking selenographers. 
There is a certain satisfaction in the thought that our 
ancestral planet has still some unexplored corners ; tempered, 
however, by the prospect of their imminent abolition. The 
legacy of geographical mystery bequeathed to us by the past 
will not last long at the present rate of expenditure. One 
feels tempted to desire less prodigality in the dissipation of 
a stock which can never, through all time, be replenished, 
yet the total exhaustion of which will render life perceptibly 
poorer in the motives for adventurous exertion. Not 
without a pang can we see one blank space after another 
vanish from our maps, and hard actualities fill in the 
lessening ranks of hazy possibilities. For some time to 
come, indeed, the poles may be trusted to keep their secrets ; 
but those of the tropics are being divulged wholesale. In 
the beginning of last year there was still an ‘unknown 
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‘horn’ to Africa ; before it closed, the book with which we 
have headed this article was published, and surmise was put 
to flight from one more spot of our restricted terrestrial 
premises. 

Opposite Aden, tropical Africa juts out in a triangular 
extension terminated by Cape Guardafui, with the island 
of Socotra for an outwork. It is a barren, volcanic 
region, ridging up from a sandy coast-line to heights of 
five to six thousand feet. The vegetation is peculiar. 
Nearly every plant growing there is odoriferous. Hence 
the ancient name of ‘Regio aromatifera.? ‘Araby the 
‘blest’ itself does not own a more ‘spicy shore.’ Sweet- 
smelling gums, myrrh, and frankincense are collected 
abundantly from the shrubs clothing the arid ravines of the 
‘ Medjourtain’ by the hunger-stricken Bedouin who haunt 
them. They ‘dispense native perfumes,’ but make no 
attempt to cultivate the land, relying for support upon the 
produce of their herds of camels, sheep, and goats, and in 
times of drought (and drought is here chronic) suffering 
accordingly severe privations. M. Révoil, who led a caravan 
across the promontory in 1880, was often beset by starving 
vagrants, reduced for nourishment to leaves and roots, who 
greedily devoured, raw, handfuls of rice flung to them.* The 
visitants of his camp at night were prowling hyenas and 
jackals ; venomous serpents abounded ; gazelles swarmed in 
all parts of the country; incredible numbers of large apes 
congregated in the mountains above Meraya. The mineral 
riches of the country are unexplored, but iron and lead are 
included in them ; and mercury, called by the natives ‘ water 
‘of silver,’ occurs obviously in considerable quantities. 
Vast masses of guano are to be found at certain parts of 
the coast. 

The Medjourtain is the prominent angle of Somali-land ; 
and Somali-land, which is about as large as Spain, fills in the 
whole of the wide gap between the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the whilom territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar. It is 
practically independent, for the Egyptian protectorate, sanc- 
tioned by our Foreign Office in 1877, has never been effectively 
exercised. Here and there, however, symptoms of impending 
European occupation begin to appear. Berbera, Bulhar, and 
Zeila, on the Gulf of Aden, are now English ports. France 
‘ protects’ the neighbourhood of Tadjourra ; Italy has within 





* La Vallée du Darror, p. 135. 
Tt Révoil, ‘ Voyage au Cap des Aromates,’ pp. 255, 278, 
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the last few months thrown its «gis over the sultanate of 
Oppia ; a German company has fastened upon Witu, But 
European control ‘stops with the shore;’ the interior 
remained practically a sealed book until Mr. James reached 
the Leopard River in 1885. Sir Richard Burton, it is true, 
struck across its northern verge when he discovered (it 
might be said) the city of Harar in 1855; and sundry expe- 
ditions have, at various epochs, started inland, although 
abortively, and with disastrous results. The drawbacks of 
travelling in Somali-land are considerable; but the most 
considerable is the risk, amounting almost to certainty, of 
being murdered. 

The Somals are ‘kittle cattle’ to deal with. Armed to 
the teeth with spears, daggers, and clubs, they are equally 
skilful and reckless in the use of them. The men live to 
fight and to talk; what work gets done is done by the 
women. ‘Tribal wars are incessant ; sanguinary social quarrels 
are of everyday occurrence, and if death seldom ensues, it is 
because the clansmen on either side are zealous to separate 
the combatants before the fine for homicide, borne in common 
by the relatives of a man-slayer, is incurred. Camel- 
driving is almost the only form of masculine industry, yet 
it does not appear that time hangs heavy on the Somal’s 
hands. Hair dressing and dyeing (for he aspires to a blonde 
chevelure) agreeably occupy a good deal ofit; and his por- 
tentous and inexhaustible loquacity is often indulged at the 
expense of sleep. 

Ethnologically, the Somals may be described as Arabised 
Gallas. Although not aboriginal, since traces of a prior tumu- 
lus-building and fish-eating people abound near the coast, they 
have probably occupied their present territory for some mil- 
lenniums. Indeed a typical Somal chieftain, armed with just 
such a poniard as he might use to-day, figures, according 
to M. Révoil, in a painting of the seventeenth century B.c. 
in the Egyptian temple of Deir-el-Bahari. Through the 
example of Greek merchants trading to Mosylon for myrrh 
and ivory, the Somals substituted for a partial clothing of 
skins (which even now survives among some of their out- 
casts) the dignified ‘ sagum Arsinoéticum ;’ and their present 
national costume is perhaps the most purely classical to be 
met with outside the sphere of antique statuary. It consists, 
for men and women alike, of a ‘tobe,’ or straight piece of 
cotton cloth (printed, or white with a crimson border), two 
breadths wide, and some twelve feet long, draped in graceful 
folds about the body, and fastened on the left shoulder, 
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Sandals are worn on the feet; strings of gaudy beads about 
the neck; amulets in the most suitable situations for ward- 
ing off malefic influences. 

The physiognomy of this people is of a high type, debased 
by the brutality of ages. The colour of their skin runs 
through all the shades of brown. Their figures are tall and 
slender, yet strong and well poised. They are often skilled 
in horsemanship, and adepts in elephant hunting; yet, 
through dignity or laziness, employ low-caste tribes armed 
with poisoned arrows to bring down their game. The few 
slaves kept by them are of the mongrel ‘ Swaheli’ race. 
Although highly sensitive to music, the Somals possess next 
to no musical instruments. The pleasures of the dance, to 
which they are wildly addicted, are, at the most, heightened 
by the throbs of a rude drum; more usually, the measure 
is beaten by simple hand-clappings. They, however, sing 
sweetly, and poetry and oratory are much in vogue among 
them. The importance of every unusual occasion is cele- 
brated, at merciless length, by a set harangue; and verses 
by the thousand, imperfectly rhymed, but harmonious, circu- 
late orally, for the language has no written character.* 

The Somals are fanatical Mussulmans; the recital of the 
‘five prayers’ on Fridays is, or was, enforced at Zeila with 
the threat of the bastinado; and they will touch the flesh of 
no animal of which the throat has not been cut, and the 
‘ Bismillah’ pronounced while it still lived. This ceremonial 
observed, they freely give way to a prodigious voracity. A 
large gazelle (deducting a few minor appurtenances) makes 
a meal for one man; five are said to have devoured at a sit- 
ting nearly half a camel. They, however, reject birds of all 
kinds, as well as fish; pronounce kidneys a dish for women; 
and Mr. James and his party judged it prudent to give up 
bacon for breakfast in deference to the looks of loathing it 
excited. It was mortifying, too, to find their guns useless 
for provisioning purposes, though varieties of antelopes, 
wild boars, squirrels and marmots, bustards, partridges, and 
pigeons, were plentiful along the route. But gastronomic 
(or any other) experiments are not favoured in Somali-land. 
No ‘ party of progress’ is there to be found. Conservatism 
has it all its own way. Ancestral precedents give the law, 
and lend countenance to the worst crimes. 

Sick or well, the Somal is greedy of the most nauseous 
medicines, He suffers from few diseases, and is difficult to 





* Burton, ‘ First Footsteps in East Africa,’ p. 115. 
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kill, even with the sword. Almost devoid of the sense of 
pain, he is from childhood so inured to ‘ feel steel’ that he 
has come rather to enjoy the sensation, and, on the slightest 
opportunity, eagerly invites the surgeon’s knife. This cal- 
lousness, no less than the levity and instability by which it 
is accompanied, renders this people one of the most for- 
midable on the earth to deal with. At one moment ‘soft, 
‘merry, and affectionate,’ they pass, Sir Richard Burton re- 
marks, ‘ without any apparent transition into a state of fury, 
‘ when they are capable of terrible atrocities.’ * 

For five Englishmen to place themselves, during four 
months, absolutely in the power of armed, inconsequent, and 
turbulent savages of this description, was no slight effort of 
daring. Mr. James and his brother had, however, already 
had some experience of the ‘ wild tribes of the Soudan,’ and 
possessed tact, temper, and enterprise equal to most emer- 
gencies. It is fair to add that they appear to have been 
fully seconded by their companions, Messrs. Aylmer, Lort- 
Phillips, and Thrupp. Their success was due, in part, to the 
maintenance of a semi-military discipline among the mem- 
bers of their own caravan ; in part to their diplomatic treat- 
ment of local dignitaries. Intercourse with these worthies 
had comic elements which somewhat relieved its weary 
tedium. The Sultan of Burao having desired at parting a 
‘letter of recommendation,’ 

‘I sat down,’ Mr. James humorously relates, ‘and wrote “ good 
words” about him, in which I conscientiously recommended him to 
any one requiring the services of a Sultan, as active, willing, steady, 
and trustworthy. This being the first ‘character ’’ I had given to any 
sultan, I was very pleased to be able to write one which was so satis- 
factory.’ T 


Most important of all was the untiring observance by the 
party of the si vis pacem precept. Good-humoured mistrust 
was its leaders’ rule of conduct. They never forgot that in 
Somali-land, rather more than elsewhere, one may ‘ smile and 
‘smile, and be a villain.’ The most engaging blandishments 
of the most devoted ‘ Sultan’ never fora moment threw them 
off their guard. Native friendship was found to be most 
effectually cultivated from the vantage-ground of a strong 
‘zariba.’? Night watches and patrols proved an indispen- 
sable safeguard against treachery, and the garrison duties 
were, on the whole, excellently performed. The situation 








* First Footsteps in East Africa, p. 109. 
+ Unknown Horn of Africa, p. 86. 
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was at times highly critical. But the Somals have, fortu- 
nately, not yet learned to stand fire, although directed above 
their heads ; and hordes of assailants with spears, and shields, 
and poisoned arrows recoiled, ‘ ghasted by the noise it made,’ 
before a blusterous but innocuous volley. 

The march from Berbera inland was, for the most part, 
across arid plains, scantily clothed with mimosa-scrub and 
tufts of coarse grass. A stiff climb led up from the coast- 
level to the first of the inner African plateaus, the desolate 
expanse of which was rendered interesting chiefly by the 
profusion of game roaming at large over it. In the absence of 
covert for stalking, the animals were not easily approached ; so 
powder and shot were wisely held in reserve for the maraud- 
ing parties who haunt the wilderness. Our travellers ma- 
naged, nevertheless, to secure a number of valuable specimens 
both of the fauna and flora of Somali-land, whilst their most 
striking feat in the line of pure sport was bagging an ‘old 
‘and very mangy lioness.’ Elephants were heard of, but 
not seen; rhinoceros were never less than ‘ three days off ;’ 
ostriches kept to their parade-ground in the Ogadayn; but 
a long shot by Mr. W. D. James at a dreaded and vora- 
cious crocodile constituted him the Sir Eglamour of the 
district. 

On the fifty-ninth day after leaving Berbera, the caravan, 
consisting of ‘about one hundred men and women, 103 
‘ baggage-camels, ten others for food, eight horses, two 
‘ mules, forty-six sheep, and seven oxen,’ reached the banks, 
till then untrodden by Europeans, of the Webbe-Shebeyli, 
or Leopard River. Although in the middle part of its course 
fifty to sixty yards wide, this fine stream never reaches the 
sea. Shut in behind the sandhills of Brava, it loses itself 
in a great marsh a few miles from its proper oceanic destina- 
tion, and after the manner of abortive great rivers wastes 
its strength in the ravages of periodical inundations. They 
serve, however, to fertilise an extensive area. The banks of 
the Webbe, where Mr. James struck them, are shaded by 
magnificent trees, and cultivated with minute industry by 
negroid tribes called ‘Adone.’ Quantities of dhurra are 
raised by them, with pumpkins, beans, melons, maize, red 
pepper, and some cotton woven by the women into a coarse 
kind of cloth, and they were glad to barter fowls for empty 
tins and bottles. The Adone, who are diabolically ugly, and 
as bloodthirsty and predatory as their hated neighbours the 
Somals, are the immemorial occupants of their actual posses- 
sions, The bulk of the population are slaves. 
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The refusal of his men to face some four hundred miles 
of unknown country compelled Mr. James to abandon the 
project of following the Leopard River towards the Indian 
Ocean at Mogadoxo, and to content himself with varying 
the return route to Berbera. The principal advantage of the 
change appears to have lain in the extension, for which it 
offered the opportunity, of his acquaintance with ‘ Sultans;’ 
for the rest, the succession of landscapes along the one line 
was as monotonously dull as along the other. 

The maxim that ‘healthy districts in tropical Africa are 
‘ infertile, fertile districts unhealthy’ * applies to Somali- 
land. The climate is salubrious; but by far the greater 
part of the country is not only uncultivated, but incapable 
of cultivation. The cause alike of its salubrity and sterility 
is deficiency of water. The prairies and jungles wave with 
hay, rather than grass; the expanse of vegetation on the 
rolling plains of Marar resembles, viewed from a distance, 
‘the nap of yellow velvet;’ t even the hard thorn-bushes 
dry up, between one shower and its successor, into rattling 
skeletons. The Somali camel’s unique power of enduring 
thirst is significant, as it is no doubt a consequence, of the 
dryness of the land. Provided he get a little food daily, he 
will last thirteen days without drinking; the camel of the 
Soudan succumbs after six. While the April rains are 
actually falling, the sun-baked uplands of the Ogadayn are 
turned into a limitless marsh; flying ants, beetles, and 
cockchafers darken the air and pester the traveller, while 
the tsetse-fly opens a brief but animated campaign against 
cattle. But the clouds scarcely disperse faster than the 
thirsty soil soaks the moisture dropped by them; and froma 
pool capable one day of watering a caravan, it may not be 
possible the next to scoop up a pint of mud-soup. 

The inhabitants of Somali-land number about half a 
million. They keep vast herds of camels, oxen, sheep, and 
goats; but their turbulent fanaticism has so far secured 
them immunity from European influences. German efforts 
to establish trade relations along the coast south of Cape 
Guardafui were checked by the murder of Dr. Jiihlke; and 
only the employment of a few Arab agents is now found 
practicable. Exports of hides, sesame, orchilla, gum-arabic, 
and incense, ivory and ostrich feathers, are at present of 
limited extent, and unpromising of much further develope- 








* Dr. G. A. Fischer, ‘ Mehr Licht im dunklen Weltteil,’ p. 27. 
{ Burton, loc. cit., p. 249. 
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ment. European cupidity meets stronger temptations else- 
where. 

The intense vitality of the Aryan peoples is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in their insatiable love of travel. To this 
day the wandering and encroaching instinct which brought 
them to their actual abodes is strong within them. They 
have explored the twilight corners of the globe ; penetrated, 
on many a less convenient mount than Astolfo’s hippogriff, 
into the presence of monarchs as inaccessible as Prester 
John ; they daily outstrip the readiness of Benedick to ‘do 
‘ embassages to the Pygmies,’ ‘ go on the slightest errands 
‘ to the Antipodes,’ or even ‘ fetch a toothpicker from the 
‘ farthest inch of Asia.’ In Africa, more than elsewhere, 
their adventurous eminence has been maintained. English- 
men above all—though not Englishmen solely—continually 
yield life, health, and fortune, recklessly or generously as 
the case may be, to the irresistible attraction of its mystery, 

From a psychological point of view, there is no more 
curious reading than a library—for such they constitute— 
of books of African travel. The monotony of the personal 
incidents is scarcely greater than the monotony of the 
dogged courage with which they are met. The weakness 
and depression of fever; weary tramps through morasses 
varying in capacity of immersion from ‘up to the knee’ to 
‘up to the neck,’ or worse still, across parched tracts, only, 
perhaps, to be forestalled by a troop of elephants (as hap- 
pened to Mr. Arnot in the Kalahari) at the scanty pool 
pressed towards with desperate eagerness; desertion by 
carriers ; the exactions of pombe-drinking magnates; the 
rending of skin and garments by the strong thorns with 
which nature has armed African undergrowths; the pene- 
tration of impenetrable forests; the cajolement of imprac- 
ticable, the intimidation of bloodthirsty savages, recur with 
endless iteration in each successive narrative. But in the 
mind of the protagonist they never evoke a thought of 
surrender ; they never seem to suggest so much as a doubt 
whether the play, after all, be worth the candle. Baffled in 
one direction, he tries another. Stripped of his goods, for- 
saken, maltreated, sick and sore in body and spirit, if only he 
escape with his life, he inevitably makes ready for a fresh 
start. It is enough that he feels himself a pioneer ; let 
civilisation, if it will, march on over his body; he no more 
laments the sacrifice than the locust who helps to fill a 
trench that his comrades may pass freely to ‘ fresh woods 
‘ and pastures new.’ 
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These fruits of practical heroism spring from various 
motives. Every white man isa king in inner Africa; and 
kingship has its charms, as well as its penalties. A latent 
passion for supremacy thus draws some to the wilds; others 
are attracted by the mere desire to escape the restraints of 
culture, by love of sport and adventure, or the hope of gain; 
a few, by disinterested devotion to humanity and religion. 
It has happened in other crises of human history, as it is 
happening now, that many causes conspire, under the irre- 
sistible, because unfelt, guidance which we may fitly term 
providential, towards the same result. That result is the 
awakening of the conscience of Europe to the desolated 
condition of Africa. 

It is too late to ask, ‘Are we our brother’s keeper?’ 
Three centuries ago the plea might have seemed specious, 
but since then Europe has made itself guilty towards Africa 
of the blackest series of crimes that stain the foul record of 
civilised history. The actual appalling state of things in 
Africa is the result of the policy of Europe towards the 
African races. European contact has brought in its train 
not merely the sacrifice, amid unspeakable horrors, of the 
lives and liberties of twenty million negroes for the American 
market alone, but political disintegration, social anarchy, 
moral and physical debasement, the decay of the simple arts 
and industries which had been developed during centuries of 
undisturbed and uneventful existence. Christian Europe, it 
is true, no longer openly tolerates the slave trade, but 
Christian Europe furnishes the arms by means of which the 
slave trade is carried on. The European explorer paves the 
way for the Arab man-hunter ; in his track follow not the 
blessings of civilisation, but conflagration, rapine, and 
murder; and European trade, while extinguishing native 
handicrafts, places within the African’s grasp the power 
of self-destruction by spirits, and of mutual destruction by 
firearms. 

We are now consciously confronted by all these evils and 
responsibilities. They have been slowly forced upon our 
recognition as one traveller after another opened a chink into 
the darkness of the heart of Africa. That a debt of repara- 
tion is due from the white man to the black can no 
longer be denied. It must be paid somehow; it may be 
paid for weal and not for woe. A duty left undone is a 
nemesis pursuing to destruction ; a duty to be done is simply 
a problem to be solved. Which shall it be for us? The 
public voice has already spoken. The blunder and the crime 
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of the abandonnient of Khartoum will not be repeated. 
Henceforth, at least ostensibly, the salvation of Africa is the 
policy of Europe. 

There remains, then, only the question as to the best means 
of carrying it into execution. And here, too, ignorance is 
giving place to better knowledge. Our conduct is, as it 
were, shaping itself, and for once commercial and national 
advantages are found combined with the highest interests of 
humanity. 

Although the slave trade exists only through the con- 
nivance of professing Christians, it may be said broadly that 
slave-trading and slave-owning have throughout Christendom 
disappeared. The Gospel has so far triumphed, with the 
accentuation, however, of its essential antagonism to the 
Koran, since, on principle as well as in practice, Islam im- 
poses bondage upon unbelievers. Its mission to Africa is 
thus one of extermination, and it is being carried out at the 
present moment with extraordinary zeal and success. 

Ten years have elapsed since Stanley, by his first descent 
of the Congo, broke the spell of isolation under which the 
various parts of the vast continent lay. Since then com- 
munications have improved, and annexation has advanced so 
rapidly that sympathetic relationship extends from sea to 
sea, linking together the vicissitudes of possession in each of 
the great river-valleys by which approach is sought to the 
interior. The overtones (if the expression be permissible) 
of a note struck at the mouth of the Congo vibrate on the 
Nile and Zambesi. South African interests have to be con- 
sulted in East Africa ; Egyptian influences react on the shores 
of Lake Nyassa; the danger of Emin Pasha near the sources of 
the Nile has involved the destruction of the riverine populations 
of the Aruwimi. These questions have become @iffusive ; or, 
rather, one great question tends to cover with its ramifications 
the whole field of African politics. That question is the all- 
important one, whether Aryans or Semites are to bear sway 
there. 

Upon the answer given to it depend issues of incalculable 
moment. For the black man life or death; for ourselves 
empire or abdication. And an answer, one way or the other, 
must be furnished quickly. The situation will not brook 
delay. Events hasten towards a conclusion. The com- 
batants are measuring their forces, and their chosen battle- 
ground stretches all the way from the Indian Ocean to the 
Great Lakes. 

The latest establishment of Mohammedan dominion in 
Africa was at Zanzibar, After a hundred years of struggle 
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with the Portuguese, the invading forces from Muscat made 
good their footing, about the middle of the last century, 
over a strip of the coast extending from Warsheik in 3° north 
to Cape Delgado in 10° 42’ south latitude. The seat of 
government was fixed in the island of Zanzibar, where a 
spacious harbour afforded facilities for maritime commu- 
nication, Bagamoyo, on the opposite shore, becoming an 
emporium for ivory and slaves. But the Arab power took 
no real hold of the country. It remained marginal. In 
assigning to it a ten-mile littoral strip, the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1886 rather widened than restricted its de facto 
range. Trade fell into the hands of Indian immigrants; 
manual work of all kinds was done either by slaves or by 
the servile Swaheli; the Arab conquerors forgot the arts 
of war, and left unlearned the arts of peace. Then the 
English stepped in. Under the late Seyyid Barghash 
Zanzibar drifted into the virtual position of a British pro- 
tectorate. Sir John Kirk, the British consul-general, was 
(so to speak) ‘ mayor of the palace’ to a monarch who had 
the intelligence to recognise that his unsupported authority 
was all but effete, and that the blood-red flag had lost all 
formidable significance save where the Union Jack floated 
by its side. 

The results were in many ways beneficial. Traffic in 
slaves, though still secretly pursued, was rendered illegal in 
1875. French and English missions multiplied and flourished, 
and we have the presumably unbiassed testimony of Dr. 
K. W. Schmidt (whose interesting little work we have 
included among our authorities) to the admirable manage- 
ment of the former.* Legitimate trade, as a sense of 
security became confirmed, reached a value of two millions 
sterling, the profits mainly going to enrich British-Indian 
subjects, of whom some eight thousand had settled in the 
various seaports. Amid the labyrinthine picturesqueness of 
the city of Zanzibar were to be found some of the choicest 
products of European culture—hotels, clubs, ice factories, 
formal dinner parties, stately, if oppressive, uniforms. Polo, 
cricket, lawn tennis, and tea drinking were pursued ; even 
the climate notably improved with the diminution of rain- 
fall due to the partial drainage of mangrove swamps and the 
spread of cultivation.t The presence of English ladies gave 





* Sansibar, p. 121. 

+t J. Thomson, ‘Contemporary Review,’ January 1889; ‘Teo the 
African Lakes and Back,’ vol. i. p. 16. 
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refinement to social intercourse, and English travellers fear- 
lessly penetrated the far interior secured against molestation 
by the wholesome awe with which tribes, otherwise un- 
responsive to foreign prestige, regarded the great ‘ Baluza.’* 
The Sultan’s negro army was most creditably disciplined by 
an English officer, General Matthews. British war-ships 
were constantly moored in the roadstead, across which re- 
gularly after sunset the radiance of the electric light was 
thrown from an adjacent tower. Everything indicated that 
the old order was indeed changing, and that the new to 
which it was giving place would be prescribed by the slow- 
moving common sense of our countrymen. 

But the grooves of change did not rest undisturbed. 
The inheritance, of which England had practically taken 
over the administration, was not allowed to fall undivided 
to her share. The scramble for Africa began. Societies 
of exploration sprang up, schemes of annexation were rife. 
The brain of Europe took fire at the thought of one hundred 
million savages ready to barter ivory for worst-quality 
cottons, trumpery glass beads, and superannuated match- 
locks. Rivalry would inevitably have degenerated into hos- 
tility had not the expedient of delimitation been resorted to. 
In a surprisingly short time half the continent was sliced 
up into portions, dealt round by diplomatists to the various 
claimants, mainly in the proportion in which they had been 
active and successful in extorting concessions, often of 
dubious validity, from native potentates. 

It was unlikely that Zanzibar should be overlooked in this 
ardent rush for possession. Recent events have indeed 
added much to its importance from the point of view of 
commercial strategy, and in Africa trade is pre-eminently 
strategical. It has its bases of operations, lines of com- 
munication, strongholds and outposts; difficulties of trans- 
port and commissariat hamper its course, which may be 
diverted by the lie of a mountain range, the interposition of 
a region of drought or floods, or the warlike proclivities of 
some distant tribes. 

Now the future of African trading operations depends 
upon facility of access to the interior. Secured, on one side 
of the continent—at least in prospect—by the opening of 
the great waterway of the Congo, its desirability on the 





* A word signifying in the coast dialect ‘consul,’ distinctively 
applied to Sir J. Kirk. 
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other side became the more apparent. The conviction 
besides that the advantage of intercourse with the opulent 
region of the Great Lakes must drop of itself to the Congo 
Free State, unless the eastern routes thither were made 
practicable, raised, with the desire to anticipate that 
eventuality, an eager competition for posts at the gates of 
the projected avenues. Finally, the loss of Khartoum closed 
the northern approach to the equatorial plateau, and the 
importance of those that remained open was accentuated 
by the discussion of rival schemes for the relief of Emin 
Pasha. 

A web of varied interests was thus woven about Zanzibar ; 
and Germany, disappointed at the paltry outcome of her 
colonising experiments on the west, found the conjuncture 
propitious for a more ambitious attempt on the east coast. 
No opposition was offered from the English side; the 
separate ‘spheres of influence’ of the two powers were 
amicably agreed upon on November 1, 1886; nor did the 
partition of the Sultan’s territories, foreshadowed by the 
compact, wait long for realisation. Bya grant of May 24, 
1887, Seyyid Barghash, reserving only a quota of the 
customs dues, resigned his sovereignty north of the river 
Umba into the hands of Sir William Mackinnon; and one 
year later his successor, Seyyid Khalifa, made a similar 
cession of his rights south of the Umba to the ‘ German East 
‘ African Association.’ The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 
are now virtually all that is left of the dominion of an Arab 
sovereign on the coast of East Africa. 

But the problem of Arab dominion is not on the coast at 
all, but in the interior of Africa. On the coast the Euro- 
pean States can make their influence felt ; but it extends no 
further than a narrow strip of land, beyond which barbarism 
reigns supreme. And here we arrive at one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the age in which we live and the 
planet we inhabit. The aboriginal inhabitants of Central 
Africa are savages, sunk in heathenism, afflicted by the 
evils and the weaknesses of savage life, and perhaps inferior 
in mental and physical vigour to the stronger races of man- 
kind. Over them has passed, like a tempest from the East, 
a horde of men of another and a stronger race, which marks 
them out for slavery and destruction. The Arab invasion of 
Africa is characterised, in every part to which Europeans 
have penetrated, by desperate valour in arms, by an utter 

indifference to human life, and, above all, by an enthusiastic 
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and fanatical belief in the faith of Islam. They remind us 
of those ardent followers of the Prophet who, in the first 
ages of Mahommedanism, bore his blood-stained standard 
and his intolerant creed from Spain to the confines of China, 
and wellnigh overthrew the faith and civilisation of the 
ancient world. Indeed, if we are not mistaken, they are the 
same men—the living inheritors of the passions, the valour, 
and the faith of the soldiers of Mahommed. Before the 
strength of the Christian States they are now compelled 
reluctantly to bow; but over the unarmed and untutored 
native races of Africa they are supreme. 

Accordingly what we are now witnessing in Africa, since 
it has been partially opened to our view, is an amazing 
recrudescence and fermentation of Mahommedan power. On 
the Congo it is not the native population, but the blood- 
thirsty Arab slave-dealers, who oppose the progress of 
civilisation ; the natives ask for protection from these for- 
midable tyrants. On the Nile the fierce chiefs of this new 
warfare have made Khartoum a seat of power and authority 
over the neighbouring tribes, for since the overthrow of the 
Egyptian government in the South they are masters of the 
Soudan. ‘The capture of that important position, and the 
defeat and death of the heroic champion of civilisation who 
perished there, were much greater events than they even 
seemed to be at the time they occurred ; for they established 
a power, whether it was that of the Mahdi or any other 
name, which commands the interior and the river, and ere 
long threw out its partisans to Suakim on the coast, and has 
recently invaded the frontier of Egypt, where it has happily 
been stopped by the victorious Egyptian and British forces 
under General Grenfell. Beyond all doubt, if it had not 
been so arrested and defeated, the barbaric horde would have 
swept down, like the Shepherd Kings of old, over Lower 
Egypt. Such we believe to be the present state of Africa. 
The Mahommedan power which has grown up in the heart 
of the continent is tainted with a sanguinary rapacity which 
regards the natives as its prey; and it opposes a fanatical 
resistance to the interference of the Christian representatives 
of humanity and law. It is not surprising that the Euro- 
pean governments have shown great reluctance to engage 
directly in so formidable a struggle ; and the course adopted 
by them, not without some misgivings as to the result, has 
been to delegate to great Companies the arduous duty of 
opening the interior of Africa, and of confronting the armed 
masters of the country. 
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The situation thus created, though fraught with diffi- 
culties, is in many respects hopeful. The ‘ Imperial British 
‘ Rast African Company’ has been constituted on the model 
of the Niger and North Borneo companies, to exercise the 
powers acquired by Sir William Mackinnon, and fully re- 
cognised by royal charter in September 1888. They embrace 
all that are requisite for the administration and develope- 
ment of a great province. The authority of the company, 
subject only to a kind of suzerainty reserved to the Foreign 
Office, may be regarded as absolute between Lake Victoria 
and the sea. The responsibilities thus assumed are heavy, 
but the names of the directors are a sufficient guarantee 
that they will be worthily borne. Among them are those of 
Sir John Kirk, Sir Lewis Pelly, Sir Fowell Buxton, Sir 
Francis de Winton, with others of no less weight. Sir 
William Mackinnon is president, Lord Brassey vice-president. 
It is proposed to increase the original subscribed capital of 
250,000/. to 1,000,000/. 

The new British and German possessions are, as we have 
said, conterminous.* The boundary line between them runs 
from Kavirondo Bay on the east shore of Lake Victoria to 
Wanga at the mouth of the Umba, deflected, however, 
northward round the base of the Kilima Ndjaro in deference 
to German claims to the ownership of that stately volcanic 
pile. North of this line, as far as Gallas and Somali-land, 
is British territory ; south of it, until the Portuguese fron- 
tier is met, German colonising energies can expatiate. Each 
company, it is understood, is to have a free hand towards 
the interior, up to the frontier of the Congo Free State, the 
British north, the German south, of a line joining the 
southern end of Victoria Nyanza with the northern end of 
Tanganyika. Access to both these great sheets of water is 
thus secured to chartered adventurers of either nationality, 
while the Albert Lake lies wholly within the British sphere 
of action, which may eventually be extended so as to include 
the equatorial province still gallantly held by Gordon’s 
former lieutenant against the fanatics of Khartoum. Dr. 





* Professor Drummond’s work on ‘ Tropical Africa’ gives us a 
coloured map showing the territorial divisions of the continent of 
Africa, which the European Powers—the Congo State, Germany, 
Great Britain, Portugal, and France—have awarded to themselves, 
immense territories over which not one of these Powers exercises the 
authority of a civilised government. Such visionary possessions of 
unoccupied lands are a caricature of sovereignty. 
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Carl Peters’s expedition for his nominal relief, by which it 
was proposed to draw a cordon of German trading-posts 
round the south and west of Lake Victoria, and establish a 
focus of German commercial activity within that province, 
would accordingly have been an intolerable infringement of 
British reserved rights. Official sanction has, however, been 
prudently withheld from it; and it has been rendered at 
once impossible and superfluous by the march of events. 

The proper domain of the German company is wide 
enough to satisfy the keenest land-hunger for many a year to 
come. Within its area—estimated by Dr. Rohlfs at thrice 
that of the German Empire—are comprised, moreover, some 
of the most productive regions in East Africa. Its sea- 
front is four hundred miles long; that of the British terri- 
tory is but one hundred and fifty. The lion has, on this 
occasion, come off with the jackal’s share. Complaints on 
this head would indeed be puerile ; there is enough and to 
spare for both. But what is deeply to be lamented is the 
unwisdom of German proceedings by which an insurrection 
has been provoked of most disastrous result for every 
civilising influence. No doubt the outbreaks which greeted 
the hoisting of the German flag at the various coast-places, 
August 16, 1888, were largely prompted by irritated and 
apprehensive slave dealers, and were part of a widespread 
combination against European intervention in Africa. Yet 
they might have been averted by prudent conciliation, while 
for their evil consequences the remedies are slow and un- 
certain. Reprisals have, it is true, been successfully enforced ; 
but the bombardment of some fever-stricken settlements will 
not reanimate extinct commerce, or rebuild burnt mission 
houses, or restore devastated plantations. 

It is not then to be wondered at that capital, as Prince 
Bismarck complains with some bitterness, refuses to flow 
towards German East Africa. Nor is it ever likely to do so 
under the rigid system of imperial control which Dr. Rohlfs 
forecasts and recommends.* The developement of the 
country, he asserts, must be an imperial undertaking. Rail- 
ways and roads should be constructed and maintained, the 
postal and telegraphic services organised under imperial 
authority; an imperial military force should preserve order, 
the expenses doubtless to be met from revenues raised on 
the spot. To the company would be left only commercial 
operations of a necessarily precarious character, the pro- 





* Quid novi ex Africa? p, 245, 
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gress of which would everywhere be at the mercy of perhaps 
ill-judging imperial officials. 

Much more promising is the outlook north of the Umba. 
There no disturbances have taken place, and some unimpeded 
progress has been made in investigating and rendering 
available the resources of the new territory. This, in its 
present extent (setting aside possible future additions), covers 
an area of 67,000 square miles, or about six times that of 
Belgium, and sustains a population estimated at two mil- 
lions. It includes a great variety of soils and climates. 
By a gradual rise from the coast, a plateau of three or four 
thousand feet is attained, which may, it is thought, prove a fine 
wheat-growing country. Indian corn, at any rate, can be 
raised there in any desirable quantity. The rolling uplands 
of Masai-land support vast herds of cattle (testifying to the 
absence of the tsetse pest), with abundance of large and 
small game. Climatic conditions are there highly favourable 
to European occupation,* rendered, however, for the present 
impossible by the fierce and intractable nature of its in- 
habitants. Further to the north-west, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Baringo, a peaceable population is 
found, with whom an active trade can at once be opened. 
The products actually available for barter are chiefly ivory 
and indiarubber, with copal, hides, orchilla, and oil-seeds 
from the lower lying coast tracts. The profitable cultivation 
of tea, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, spices, and vanilla, may be 
anticipated in the future. Coffee, above all, ought to be at 
home in the new British dominion, since it grows wild right 
across Africa from the Gulf of Aden to the Atlantic,f and 
the most prized quality crosses the Red Sea before reaching, 
and being dubbed with the name of, ‘ Mocha.’ And 
promising experiments in tobacco culture were only inter- 
rupted by Arab devastations at the German station of Lewa. 

The Company’s province includes, between Lake Victoria 
and the sea, some delightful mountain scenery. Mount 
Kenia, an extinct volcano lifting its virgin snows, just under 
the equator, to a height estimated at 19,000 feet, overtops 
even the magnificent proportions of Kilima Ndjaro; and the 
Aberdare range, some peaks of which attain 14,000 feet, 
pine-clad and heath-covered, gay with flowering shrubs, 
anemones, and clover, alive with great game and herds of 





* Sir F. de Winton, ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 
1888, p. 724. 
} Rohlfs’ ‘Quid novi ex Africa?’ p. 62, 
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cattle, possesses all the invigorating charms of the Scottish 
Highlands. There is, it is true, a per contra. The bush of 
the Duruma country, for instance, is described by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, in a work of which we have quoted the title at the 
head of this article, as ‘a perfect marvel of vegetable mon- 
‘ strosities.’? The dense jungle of which it consists is formed 
by the entanglement of the gnarled and thorny branches of 
aloes and euphorbias, constricted still more closely by the 
pressure of intertwined creepers stretching their bare strong 
serpentine arms from tree to tree. To the west a skeleton 
forest of rigid leafless trunks scarcely veils the glaring red 
of the soil. And there are wastes absolutely sterile through 
the deposits of natron and saltpetre, which at a little dis- 
tance present the appearance of great fields of snow.* No 
caravan could cross the stretch of coast land to the interior 
were it not that the sandstone rocks cropping up through 
the soil wear, at the joints, into natural reservoirs of water, 
which never run dry, and will presumably be improved and 
protected. 

The Company possesses at Mombasa a harbour said to be 
capable of sheltering thirty ironclads. That the town is 
dirty and ill-smelling, is a subordinate consideration. Its 
wattlehuts are still dominated by a picturesque old Portu- 
guese fort, and the second canto of the ‘ Lusiads’ elaborates 
into a pleasing mythological episode Vasco de Gama’s escape 
from shipwreck on the coral reefs without. The coast here 
is less unhealthy than further south. 

The administrative career of the Company was entered 
upon in October last under the initiatory guidance of Mr. 
George 8. Mackenzie. His arrival at Mombasa gave the 
signal for the display there of unwonted activity. A pier 
was begun ; the harbour was surveyed ; cocoanut plantations 
were set on foot; the construction of an inland trade-route 
was to some extent pushed forward; caravans were des- 
patched into the interior. The business of these expeditions, 
besides exploring the country and entering into amicable 
relations with native chiefs, is to form stations at suitable 
points. Placed at once ina position of defence, these will 
form permanent strongholds, the multiplication of which 
will tend to overawe opposition and stimulate traffic. One 
hundred and fifty miles of telegraph wire have been sent out 
for the purpose of connecting each of the stations succes- 
sively constituted, one with the other, and all with Mombasa ; 





* Through Masai Land, p. 280, 
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and it is proposed, after a time, to place them in steam com- 
munication with the coast by means of light railways tenta- 
tively constructed as exigency or promise may suggest. 

So far, everything has gone smoothly. Mr. Mackenzie 
acted, under difficult circumstances, with admirable tact and 
judgement, and succeeded in disarming the latent hostility 
with which the advent of the new authority was in many 
quarters awaited. The Arab merchants on the coast were, 
indeed, converted by him from enemies into allies ; a change 
in itself most desirable, but effected on terms as to which 
we cannot help entertaining misgivings. The company, it 
seems, is to go shares with these men in their trading opera- 
tions up country. It will supply the capital, protect the cara- 
vans, form depots of goods, and receive the collected ivory 
in exchange. But how will that ivory be collected? The 
Arabs, as a matter of course, engage to capture no slaves; 
nor will they need to do so, since the porterage of the mer- 
chandise from the various stations to the coast will be at the 
company’s charge. At the present time, however, killing is 
quite as prominent a feature of ivory-raids in Africa as cap- 
turing. Half a dozen blackened tusks are often the trophies 
of a scene of carnage fit to ‘ fill with perturbations’ the sleep 
of an unconcerned eyewitness for many a subsequent night. 
Such horrors will not, it is to be hoped, be enacted within 
the new British territory ; but we have no assurance that 
the Arabs admitted to partnership with British agents will 
abstain from the deadly traffic in firearms and spirits to 
which their countrymen elsewhere in Africa owe much of 
their pitilessly employed power over the natives. To sell a 
gun to an African savage is to commit delegated murders by 
the score ; to tempt him with brandy is scarcely less immoral. 
Yet these are the articles bartered for ivory in the course of 
‘legitimate’ Arab trade. A company which has taken ‘light 
‘and liberty’ for its watchword will surely not countenance 
such destructive dealings with the helpless people abandoned 
to its protection. The benevolent intentions of all engaged 
in this momentous undertaking are undisputed; they may, 
however, be nullified by the optimistic temper which sees no 
evil until it is engulfed by it. 

The British province is not at present a slave-producing 
country ; care must be taken that it do not become so. 
Philanthropic agencies have before now been made the cats- 
paw of the assassins of humanity. The most conspicuous 
result, so far, of the establishment of the Congo Free State 
in Central Africa has been to widen enormously the area of 
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slave-raiding devastation. Mr. J. R. Werner’s recently pub- 
lished book, ‘ A Visit to Stanley’s Rearguard,’ is most in- 
structive on this point. In his transparently truthful narra- 
tive, the consequences of the supremacy gradually acquired 
by the Arabs on the Upper Congo are depicted with terrible 
directness. In appointing Tippoo Tip governor of Stanley 
Falls station during his absence for the relief of Emin Pasha, 
Mr. Stanley adopted a desperate expedient in a desperate 
situation. The Arabs were already in such force there, 
that it probably seemed to him safer to engage their 
loyalty than to defy their hostility. The experiment, how- 
ever, lamentably failed. Tippoo’s lieutenants wasted the 
country far and near, and shot down the wretched inhabi- 
tants with the ammunition punctually delivered to him, in 
requital for his services, by the Belgian authorities. No 
sooner had Stanley disappeared towards the east, than the 
work of pillage, conflagration, and murder began in his rear. 
In his front it had already been executed, with the results 
of suffering and starvation to his expedition made known to 
us by his letters. The Belgian officers were compelled to 
look on at atrocities they were absolutely powerless to pre- 
vent; and the Belgian steamer, of which Mr. Werner was the 
engineer, was employed, now in transporting the bloodthirsty 
crew of the newly installed governor, now in conveying to 
their destination elephant tusks actually scorched with the 
fire of the burning homesteads destroyed to procure them. 
Never, we emphatically assert, have the material aids of 
civilisation been prostituted to viler uses than in placing 
them at the disposal of Tippoo Tip and his myrmidons; and 
we owe to Mr. Werner a debt of gratitude for having dared 
to tell the whole truth about the proceedings of which he 
was the indignant spectator. He reveals, moreover, what 
appears to be the undoubted fact, that this man, the official 
representative of European influence in Central Africa, and 
over whose dwelling, while we write, the banner of the 
‘ Lone Star’ is perhaps flying, was the real instigator of the 
assassination of Major Bartelot. We earnestly hope, how- 
ever, that before these lines meet the eyes of our readers, 
the anomalous and disastrous connexion established by Mr. 
Stanley, unquestionably with the best intentions, will have 
terminated. Tippoo and his employers have fallen out. A 
divergence of views has arisen on the vital point of ammu- 
nition supplies. Rendered aware of the fatal results of their 
easy availability, the chiefs of the Free State laid an em- 
bargo, early in the present year, on their importation above 
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the confluence of the Oubangi with the Congo; and Tippoo 
Tip, disappointed of an expected cargo, gave notice of his 
intention to throw off the worthless allegiance he professed. 
It will probably be impossible to dislodge him from his posi- 
tion at the Falls ; but civilisation will, at least for the future, 
escape the disgrace of sanctioning the nefarious acts com- 
mitted under his authority. 

The British East African Company will do well to take 
these transactions into account before adopting a policy of 
unlimited confidence in Arab integrity. It is true that 
more pressing embarrassments than those to which it must 
lead, are at hand in Masai ferocity and scarcity of labour. 
Within the range of depredation of the dusky warriors, the 
sound of whose name suffices to reduce to the very abjection of 
quaking terror their milder-tempered neighbours, no village 
is found in the open; what habitations there are are 
collected in clearings at the inaccessible heart of some jungle 
or forest. It is difficult to see how the Masai are to be 
brought, otherwise than by sheer force, to conform to the 
new order of things; yet without protection from their 
hostility peaceable operations of any kind must be impractic- 
able. The enrolment of a native defensive force appears 
indispensable, but should be accompanied by stricter pre- 
cautions than on the Congo, where excesses have been com- 
mitted by friendly natives, the responsibility for which no 
European leader would voluntarily undertake. 

The labour question is in Borneo being settled by the 
encouragement of Chinese immigration, which is, never- 
theless, attended by well-known disadvantages. A more 
prosperous solution may be looked for in Hast Africa if 
Indian coolies in sufficient numbers can be induced to 
settle in the country. Its wide vacancies offer plenty of 
room for them; the climate is suitable to their well-being, 
and the close trading connexion which has long subsisted 
between India and Zanzibar would make the transition from 
one domicile to the other comparatively easy. Nor is the 
prospect by any means hopeless of gradually inducing native 
Africans to lend themselves to industrial pursuits. Much 
has already been done in this way at the French mission 
stations on the coast; five to six hundred negroes were 
regularly employed, before the insurrection of August 1888, 
on the German tobacco plantations at Lewa, and the efforts 
of Scotch traders and missionaries to foster habits of honest 
toil among the population round Lake Nyassa have met 
with a certain measure of success. 
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The British East African territory commands the approach 
to the whole of the Great Lakes district. By means of 
steamers plying upon Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza, 
profitable intercourse may at once be opened with the 
inhabitants of their shores. The trade of Uganda, Unyoro, 
the Upper Nile and equatorial provinces can hardly fail to be 
attracted towards the new outlet which increased facility of 
communication with the coast will offer to it. The condition 
is, however, essential. Under the present system of native 
porterage, no extensive inland commerce can be maintained ; 
nor can the cultivation of lands remote from the sea prove 
remunerative. Only ivory can be got to pay for a mode of 
carriage so costly, and the supply of ivory is small, and 
is rapidly diminishing. 

Transport by animals is met by insuperable obstacles. 
Even the camel declines to exist so near the equator; and 
the inevitable hardships of the long marches to the interior 
would, there is good reason to suppose, prove fatal alike to 
oxen, elephants, and horses. There remains steam. 

Within a few years, the Congo railway connecting Stanley 
Pool with Matadi, 235 miles further down the river, 
will be a fait accompli. The line from Victoria Nyanza 
to the coast is about 130 miles longer, but offers, probably, 
fewer engineering difficulties. Whether they are few or 
many, we are convinced that they will be overcome. The 
British company can only maintain its position by bringing 
the interior within easy reach of the sea, and the most 
effectual means of doing this will, in the long run, prove 
the cheapest. No greater civilising work will have been 
accomplished during the present century than the construc- 
tion of railways from the heart of Africa east and west to 
the coast. 

The fate of the continent largely depends upon the 
financial result of these undertakings. Is it (to use M. de 
Brazza’s phrase) a ‘solvent future’ that they draw upon? 
The lines must be self-supporting if they are to continue to 
be worked. Deficient dividends will be assisted by no 
Government guarantees. Unless, however, the estimate of 
the traffic to be expected on the Congo be over-sanguine (as 
it easily may), the Stanley Pool Railway will prove largely 
remunerative ; but even the vaguest forecast as to the paying 
prospect of that destined one day to connect Victoria Nyanza 
with the sea would be premature. Possibly, before it is 
completed, the problem of locomotion in tropical regions 
may have assumed a new aspect through the utilisation, as 
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a motive power, of the direct rays of the sun. What is 
certain is that, only by the aid of steam, or some cheaper 
equivalent, can Africa (Deo juvante) be regenerated. Her 
great rivers are all, in their lower reaches, blocked by 
cataracts. They afford large waterways across the central 
plateau, but deny access to it. When this is economically 
supplied, much will have been done to arrest the inhuman 
ravages now in progress there. 

With the flourishing of legitimate commerce, slave traffic 
will cease. When the banks of all the great Central African 
rivers and their tributaries are studded with thriving 
European factories, there will be no locus standi for the 
destroyers, who are now laying the axe to the root of all 
present and future prosperity in these regions. Slave- 
hunting is of the very essence of Arab trade there. It is 
pursued both directly and vicariously. The more enterprising 
gangs themselves do the work of carnage and conflagration, 
and enforce the worse brutalities of the via dolorosa to the 
distant slave-market. Others, in appearance peaceable, supply 
their customers with the arms and ammunition needed to 
procure the equivalent in human flesh and blood for the 
goods furnished to them. Thus, one tribe preys on the 
other ; the people are taught to inflict, as well as compelled 
to endure, outrage ; incurable unrest and distrust are planted 
at the heart of every village community. ‘It is impossible,’ 
Professor Drummond remarks in his well-known and delight- 
ful little work on ‘Tropical Africa ’ (p. 37), 


‘for those at home to understand how literally savage man is a 
chattel, and how much his life is spent in the mere safeguarding of his 
main asset, i.e. himself. There are actually districts in Africa where 
three natives cannot be sent a message, in case two should combine and 
sell the third before they return.’ 


The general situation cannot be better described than by 
the same author in the following passage :— 


‘Wherever they go in Africa, the followers of Islam are the de- 
stroyers of peace, the breakers up of the patriarchal life, the dissolvers 
of the family tie. Already they hold the whole continent under one 
reign of terror. They have effected this in virtue of one thing—they 
possess firearms; and they do it for one object, ivory and slaves, for 
these two are one. The slaves are needed to buy ivory with, then 
more slaves have to be stolen to carry it. So living man himself has 
become the commercial currency of Africa. He is locomotive, he is 
easily acquired, he is immediately negotiable. Arab encampments for 
carrying on a wholesale trade in this terrible commodity are now 
established all over the heart of Africa. They are usually connegted 
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with wealthy Arab traders at Zanzibar and other places on the coast, 
and communication is kept up by caravans which pass, at long intervals, 
from one to the other. Being always large, and well supplied with the 
materials of war, these caravans have at their mercy the feeble and 
divided native tribes through which they pass, and their trail across 
the continent is darkened with every aggravation of tyranny and crime. 
They come upon the scene suddenly; they stay only long enough to 
serve their end, and disappear only to return when a new crop has 
arisen which is worth the reaping.’ * 


Glimpses, but only glimpses, of the frightful orgies of 
crime proceeding in this unhappy country are afforded by the 
narratives of travellers. Captain Wissmann’s experience is an 
illustrative instance. In January 1882 he visited a large 
and populous town in the southern part of the Congo State. 
The principal street was nearly ten miles long ; evidences of 
smiling plenty were everywhere apparent; fowls were freely 
sold for a large cowrie, goats for a yard of calico apiece; 
thousands of guileless black people, full of wonder and joy 
at the European novelties displayed to them, thronged his 
camp. Five years later, on returning to the spot, 

‘ The paths,’ he narrates,f ‘are no longer clean as they used to be. 
A dense growth covers them, and as we approach the skirt of the 
groves, we are struck by the dead silence which reigns. No laughter 
is to be heard, no sign of a welcome from our old friends. The silence 
of death breathes over the lofty crowns of the palms, slowly waving 
in the wind. We enter, and it is in vain we look to the right and left 
for the happy homesteads and the happy old scenes. Tall grass covers 
everything, and a charred pole here and there, and a few banana trees, 
are the only evidence that man once dwelt here. Bleached skulls by 
the roadside, and the skeletons of human hands attached to poles, tell 
the story of what has happened here since our last visit.’ 


Thrice within nine months the Arab hordes had been there, 
harrying, killing, enslaving; and their havoc was completed 
by the smallpox they brought, and the famine they left be- 
hind. The whole tribe of the Bene Ki had virtually ceased 
to exist. Day after day, as the traveller advanced, these 
abhorrent scenes were repeated. At last he came upon three 
thousand Arabs led by a lieutenant of Tippoo Tip. 

‘I paid a visit,’ he says, ‘to Sayol’s camp. A scaffolding of beams 
at its entrance was ornamented with fifty hewn-off right hands. 
Musket shots, later on, proclaimed that the leader of this gang was 
practising musketry upon his unfortunate prisoners. Some of my men 
told me that the victims of this cruelty had been cut up immediately 





* Tropical Africa, p. 69. 
{ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 1888, p. 525. 
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to furnish a cannibal feast, for Tippoo Tip’s auxiliaries from the 
Lomami are cannibals,’ 


The pen falters in the attempt to depict the ghastly hor- 
rors of a slave-raid—children cast into the flames, women 
beaten to death, men flung limb by limb to expectant 
hyenas. Every slave-route is marked by skeletons, some- 
times still piteously coupled by the bruising slave-yoke. 
‘The progress of the caravan,’ Mr. Johnston testifies, ‘ is 
‘ attended (as I have myself seen) with a skulking following 
‘ of hyznas and jackals, and a bolder troop of vultures and 
‘ Marabou storks.’* The sickly ones are ‘ weeded out,’ and 
their bodies flung into the bush betray their whereabouts to 
subsequent wayfarers by the hideous contentions they raise 
among beasts of prey. This traffic, by which all the most 
fiendish passions are unloosed of which humanity is capable, 
is financed from Zanzibar. The capital of Arab and Indian 
merchants there is largely employed init. It is no longer, 
however, pursued solely from mercenary motives; a disin- 
terested love of bloodshed, for its own sake, has been evoked 
and is gratified by it. Since ivory has grown scarce, carriers 
are no longer in the same request as formerly; but this has 
brought no amelioration to the lot of the hapless negro. 
‘ At the present time,’ the head of the Tanganyika mission 
wrote a few months ago, ‘there are sold here scarcely any 
‘but women and children; the men are killed!’ It has 
been estimated that, for every slave reaching the hands of a 
legitimate owner, thirty perish; while for each tusk to be 
carried to the coast, six slaves are captured. Five die on 
the road; the sixth bears it to its destination. 

This plague is spreading, and spreading with frightful 
rapidity. Unless stringent remedies are applied, it will, in a 
few years, have depopulated and devoured the whole of the 
central African continent. Within the last fourteen years 
the sacrifice of human life and liberty entailed by it is held 
to have doubled. Its victims now reach, according to Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, the appalling number of six thousand a day! 
Many causes contribute to this miserable result. Since 
General Gordon’s death, Khartoum has again become a great 
slave emporium. All the minor inlets of the Red Sea are 
crowded with slave craft. Six to ten thousand captives, 
mostly female children of from eight to fifteen years of age, 
are said to be annually got into Mocha alone. And these 
are the survivors of a more numerous band left to perish in 





* Anti-Slavery Reporter, September 1888. 
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the burniiig desert between Shoa and Tadjourra.* This 
shameful commerce, it is painful to be obliged to add, is 
pursued unchecked almost within view of the French and 
Italian settlements on that part of the coast. 

The presence of the French in Madagascar has been at 
least as effective in stimulating the slave trade as our own 
withdrawal from the Soudan. The demand for labour on 
the sugar plantations there, and in the Comoro Islands, is 
met by human exports from the mainland covered by the 
French flag, which unhappily carries with it exemption from 
the right of search. Only the other day, a new branch of 
the business, conducted openly by Europeans, was opened 
between Madagascar and Réunion. Nor is its essentially 
infamous nature modified by the euphemistic expedient of 
terming the groaning items of each cargo engagés libres. 

But the root of the matter lies deeper. Writing to 
Sir Edward Malet on November 5, 1888, Lord Salisbury 
said :— 


‘The testimony of Mr. Cameron and of Cardinal Lavigerie combine 
to establish the fact that there has been a formidable increase in the 
activity of this hateful traffic during the last few years. There can be 
no doubt that it has been attended with cruelty and desolation far in 
excess of any that we have ground for believing that it produced in 
former times; and there is no other cause to which we can attribute 
this deplorable phenomenon, except the increased destructiveness of the 
firearms which commerce has been able in recent times to place in the 
hands of the Arab adventurers who conduct these exterminating 
raids,’ f 


And Cardinal Lavigerie relates { that ‘a Mussulman slave- 
* trader was once asked how he had been able to penetrate 
‘ into the heart of Africa, and who was the sovereign of the 
‘country. ‘The sovereign of Central Africa,” said he, “ is 
‘ « gunpowder.” ’ 

This is the simple truth. Without powder and guns, not 
a single man-capturing raid could take place. Yet we in 
Europe, while denouncing the slave-trade, continue to supply 
its most vital needs. Emin Pasha’s opinion on the subject 
is decisive. ‘The condition sine quad non,’ he wrote on 
August 25, 1887, ‘for the peace and prosperity of these 
* countries is to stop the importation of firearms, ammuni- 
‘ tion, and powder. The English and German Governments 





* J. Menges, ‘ Deutsche Kolonial-Zeitung,’ October 20, 1888, 
+ Parliamentary Papers, Africa, No. 6 (1888). 
t ‘ Anti-Slavery Reporter,’ September 1888, 
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‘ should agree on this step, and punish with relentless seve- 
‘ rity offenders against their proscription.’ * 

Until such a step is taken, there can be no hope for Africa. 
The policy of free trade in the munitions of the war of exter- 
mination being waged there is suicidal as well as homicidal. 
The deadly weapons, of which thousands yearly get into the 
hands of irresponsible savages, will surely, in the long run, 
be turned against ourselves. A Catholic missionary reported 
eighteen months ago from Uganda that, if the import of 
arms continued, no white man would before long be able 
to travel in Africa without the escort of a large and well- 
disciplined army. The natives who survive, reduced to ser- 
vitude by the Arabs, will be, like the Manyema at present, 
the fierce and pitiless ministers of their behests. 

The interests of commerce, no less than of humanity, 
demand that this whole system of iniquity shall be extirpated. 
But how? Lawful trade, it is urged, is the best remedy for 
illicit trade. We must meet the Arabs in fair competition, 
and drive them out of the market. There is no doubt we 
can do this, if we get time. But the moments press; our 
destined customers are perishing by hundreds every hour. 
It is to be feared that, before we can convince them of the 
advantage of our intercourse, they will have been swept off 
the face of the earth. 

Fortunately, however, Europe has at last become alive to 
the urgency of the case. Cardinal Lavigerie’s thrilling 
appeal for aid in ‘the third solemn struggle of the Church 
‘against slavery’ has met a generous response among civi- 
lised peoples of every creed and tongue. United action will 
be taken, and, unless hampered by sinister influences, ¢ can 
scarcely fail to be crowned with success. The fire that is 
blazing in Africa must indeed die out of itself if Europe be 
only resolute in withholding fuel from it. The prohibition of 
the import of arms is the first and supreme remedy for what 
Livingstone called ‘the open sore of the world.’ Others of 
great but secondary value may also be adopted. Slave- 
trading should, for instance, be declared piracy by inter- 
national law, as it already is by American. The salutary 
effect of the execution of a few leaders of slave-gangs, or 





* Quoted by Mr. Mackay in the ‘Times’ of May 8, 1889. 

+ The Italian premier has not been ashamed to prohibit (so far as in 
him lies) the participation of Italy in the anti-slave trade movement. 
Its emanation from the Vatican renders it to him ‘suspect.’ Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. 
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captains of slave-dhows, could hardly be overrated. The 
abolition of the status of slavery, at least in the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, has also been advocated, and would, 
it is said, encounter no opposition from the present Sultan, 
Still more useful would be the patrolling by armed steamers 
of Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. Thousands of captive 
negroes are yearly transported across these wide waterways, 
each of which could be effectually barred by a single gun- 
boat. Meanwhile, an isolated individual has acted on his 
own account without waiting for international or other sanc- 
tion. Captain Joubert, an ex-Pontifical Zouave, is devoting 
his life to the protection of a single Central African tribe, 
by training them, on General Gordon’s plan, to defend them- 
selves. So far, his little army of three hundred men has 
proved an effectual deterrent against Arab incursions. 

The question of questions for Africa at the present instant 
is, Shall its people be exterminated or kept alive? To this 
it hascome. Our plans for evangelising, civilising, teaching, 
trading with them, will come too late. While we are pro- 
jecting, they are perishing; and unless we bestir ourselves 
to intervene, we shall be accounted as the accomplices in 
their wholesale murder. 





Art. V.—1. Lives of the Fathers. By Freperic W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Two volumes, 8vo. Edinburgh: 1889. 


2. The Fathers for English Readers. By various writers. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. London: 
1873. 

3. Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, &c., during 
the first Hight Centuries. Four volumes, 8vo. Edited by 
Dr. WiuuiAmM Smith and Henry Wacr, D.D. London: 
1877-1887. 


HE two portly volumes which lead the above list, entitled 

‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ are Archdeacon Farrar’s latest 
contribution to the unfolding of Church history in a popular 
and captivating form. They continue from the ‘ Early Days 
‘ of Christianity,’ the series begun in his ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
in a line produced through his ‘ Life and Works of St. Paul.’ 
With the full recognition of grandeur and nobleness in his 
characters evinced by our author, we heartily sympathise. 
The broader strokes and larger lights and shades are put in 
with freshness and fullness, with vigour and ease. The 
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details are often finished with a tone of reverential care, or 
of critical appreciation. But in spite of all these unques- 
able merits, the work is disfigured by numerous faults of 
hasty composition—diffusiveness, endless iteration alike of 
fact, argument, opinion and character, unpruned floweriness 
of diction, absurdly impossible figures for dates ; * leaving a 
disagreeable impression on a critical reader. To justify this 
in detail would fill some half-dozen pages, and would be 
tedious to the readers. We shall confine ourselves to point- 
ing out two or three of these oversights. 

Among the ‘ Brief Notices of Heretics’ on ii. 716 under 
‘Ebionism’ we read: ‘ Ebion simply means poor... . 
‘Others suppose it to mean “ apostates” from wnd? (pro- 
bably a misprint for wn3) ‘to deny.”’ The latter word 
(translettered kdhash) is utterly impossible as connected 
with ebion }Y38, one of the commonest words in the Hebrew 
Bible, and probably was meant for the next-named sect, 
‘Elkesaites ’ (for which, on the authority of Gieseler, a 
piece of impossible Hebrew is given as the derivation). 
Ebionites and Elkesaites are indeed cognate, like ‘ Scribes 
‘and Pharisees,’ in their connotation ; but what would be 
thought of a writer who should set down the Hebrew 
phdrash, ‘to separate,’ as a possible secondary derivation 
of scriba ? 

In commending the general faithfulness shown by our 
author in dealing with his authorities, we feel constrained 
to put in one caution. We have in him a perfectly honest 
advocate of one school of opinion, which shall be nameless 
here, and its views neither assailed nor defended. We hoist 
a neutral flag on all such questions. But we are, for all that, 
as much entitled to protest against the distortion of an 
author’s meaning, when the quotation is from an epistle of 
Ignatius or of St. Paul, as if it were from the ‘ Politics’ of 





* In the‘ Notes on the Early Bishops of Rome, No. 19,’ on p. 711 
of vol. ii. we read, ‘ Anteros A.D. 234—He is said to have been Pope 
for only ‘a month, from Nov. 21, 235, to Jan. 3, 236.’ How, then, 
can he have been Pope in 234? But the Archdeacon makes wild work 
of the chronology of the early Popes. He quotes Jaffé, and he quotes 
Gaius, evidently unconscious that there is no such person as Gaius, 
and that the name should be printed Gamms; but his own table of 
dates corresponds with neither of them. These may be errors of the 
press; but the Emperor Julian’s age at his death is given as thirty-two 
on p. 565 of vol. i. and as thirty-seven on p. 639 of vol. ii. Such 
blunders should have been avoided. 
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Aristotle. The passage quoted * is given below in the original. 
On it the archdeacon says :— 

‘ He (Ignatius) writes to the Philadelphians : “'There is one ‘altar,’ 
“ yet here the word ‘altar’ does not mean, and, indeed, has no direct 
‘‘ reference to, the Lord’s Table. The Ovo.acrijpwr, as the context 
“ shows, is the enclosure in which the altar stands—as in Rev. xi. 1— 
“ and is a Jewish metaphor, meaning the court of the congregation.” 
It is therefore applied to the Church of Christ.’ 


Now, considering that five times in this short letter, besides 
the opening salutation, Ignatius speaks of the ‘church’ or 
‘ churches,’ and uses in every instance the well-known term, 
‘ecclesia,’ and that one of these is in the section next 
before, and another in the one just after that of the passage 
quoted, this seems going rather wide afield to hunt for a 
‘ Jewish metaphor.’ 

But let the context referred to speak for itself in English, 
It is :— 

‘ Take pains, therefore, to keep to (lib. “ use”) one Eucharist: for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup of His blood 
for union ; onealtar, as one bishop, together with the presbyteral body 
and the deacons, my fellow-servants.’ 


Thus, where we have the ‘ Eucharist,’ with both its ele- 
ments, expressly mentioned in the same sentence, the word 
‘ altar ’ cannot have ‘direct reference to the Lord’s Table,’ 
because ‘ the context shows’ it to mean, by virtue of a 
‘ Jewish metaphor,’ something else! 

In a note on ‘ Fasting’ (ii. 2 229), we read :— 

‘ The substantive “ fasting ” (vnoreia) occurs but six times in the New 
Testament, exclusive of 1 Cor. vii. 6 [should be 5], 2 Cor. vi. 5, where 
it probably refers to spells of involuntary hunger. . . . Apart from the 
two passages in the Corinthians, it is not once mentioned in all the 
Epistles.’ 


The archdeacon has wholly lost sight of 2 Cor. xi. 27.+ This 


is the more inexcusable, as the context suggests that ‘ spells: 


‘of involuntary hunger,’ being referred to independently, 
are not included in the phrase, ‘ in fastings often.’ Here, as 
further on in regard to chronology, we are entitled to say to 
an author, ‘ Take your choice between popular looseness and 





* grovodcare ov hig ebxaporia xpiiGae. pia yap caps rov Kupiov 
ipa "Inco Xprorou Kal tv ToThpov ei¢ Evwotv Tov aiparoc avrov. tv 
Ovowarhpoy we cic éxioxoroc Gpa tp TpEaPurepiy Kai Craxévog ToiC 
avvcovroe pov. Ignatius ad Philadelph. § iv. 

t év Apm Kat Cive, Ev vnareiace ToArAAK. The involuntary priva- 
tion is disposed of by the former phrase. 
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‘ scholarly exactness. 
‘ affect the second.’ 

Our author repeatedly refers to ‘ Manichezan Dualism’ as 
the source of the ascetic, eremitic, and monastic idea. He 
seems to forget how much may be extracted from both the 
Old and the New Testament (and early Christian sentiment 
put these much ona par) in support of it. From the fast of 
Moses in the Mount, to the ‘hundred and forty-four 
‘thousand’ of the Apocalypse, who had ‘ not defiled themselves 
‘with women, for they are virgins,’ there is hardly a point 
of the monk’s charter which is not covered by some sacred 
precept, example, or analogy. Torn raw from their context, 
and digested without their balancing truths, these easily 
nurture a morbid extravagance. But for this scriptural 
root, the hold of Manichzan Dualism would have been feeble, 
and would never have spread monasticism through the more 
practical and less excitable West. 

We may notice that, as a matter of arrangement, Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen might have preceded with advan- 
tage the companion pair Tertullian and Cyprian. Tertullian, 
however, is made to lead the quaternion. Archdeacon Farrar 
seems to incline to the view that he continued throughout a 
layman to the last (i. p. 173-4), although admitting the pos- 
sibility of his having been, as Jerome positively asserts, a 
presbyter (pp. 175, 197). The reference to Jerome’s testimony 
is a false one, or rather, a total blunder, being to a work of 
Optatus, a bishop mentioned on p. 197.* The statement 
given below from a work of Jerome expressly biographical 
in character, may be taken as decisive; especially when we 
remember what ample opportunities Jerome’s residences in 
Rome and his intimacy with Augustine gave him for ascer- 
taining the fact. That fact must have been notorious, and 
Jerome had no conceivable reason for misrepresenting it. 

The circumstances stated by Jerome amount to this, that 
Tertullian repudiated in effect his orders, qua the Church, 
but continued their functions among the Montanists; until 
lapsing into utter sectarianism he ‘set up conventicles of 
‘his own’ (i. 247) apart even from these. This at once 


But if you prefer the first, don’t 





*It is Optatus, adv. Parmen. i. The words of Jerome are (de Vir. 
Illustr. 53): ‘Hic (Tertullianus) cum usque ad mediam etatem 
‘ presbyter ecclesie permansisset, invidia postea et contumeliis cleri- 
‘corum Romane ecclesiz ad Montani dogma delapsus,’ &c. The 
phrase italicised suggests that when he transferred his allegiance to 
the Montanists, he transferred his ministrations also. 
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harmonises the extract given by our author at i. 174, which 
he himself seems to feel has so much savour of orders about 
it that it is necessary to argue it away, and also that air of a 
‘ free lance,’ or man at large from the restraints of discipline, 
save those of his own rigorous self-imposition, which cleaves 
to the vivid self-portraiture of Tertullian’s style. The earlier 
passages from his writings in which he seems to speak as a 
layman, may be easily explained by assuming that when 
he wrote them he was such. It also accounts for that inner 
knowledge, especially as regards the rules of penitence and 
absolution, which betrays a professional and practical famili- 
arity with the subject.* 

Taken at his best it is difficult to surpass Tertullian ; taken 
at his worst it is not easy to ‘out-herod’ him. His weakness 
is that he is mostly in extremes, and that the extreme to which 
he leans is that of unmeasured vehemence. His vocabulary 
is enormous, and he wields with ease a mass of language 
which would have overweighted and dragged down any less 
vigorously athletic intellect. He is almost always the over- 
bearing advocate; and, when his blunderbuss ‘ misses fire, 
‘ he knocks you down with the butt end;’ hardly ever the 
discriminating judge. In distortion of authorities, in evasive 
sophistries, in excoriating sarcasms, in bearish personalities, 
no license of counsel at any bar has ever surpassed him. 
Probably he had some physical defect which impaired his 
effectiveness in addressing an assembly, for we hear nothing 
and trace nothing of his powers as an orator. But the cast 
of mind evinced by his writings reminds one at times of 
Mirabeau, at times of O’Connell. Unscrupulous as to the 
means he uses, and able to roll a lava torrent of vitupe- 
ration, there yet shine out of his crater-depths of soul and 
ragged fissures of utterance glimpses of deeper truth than 
visited the minds of his contemporaries and than most of 
his successors. Ever at the boiling-point, he seems to scald 
impartially, as the heated waters go over the brim, all from 
whom he casually differs. Ready to snatch ‘any stick to 





* One may also refer to his adoption of the pallium as a dress in a 
passage cited (i. 214), ‘I keep no obsequious vigils, I preoccupy no 
platforms, I haunt no official residences’ (the pallium is supposed 
speaking). This, although purely negative in form and neutral in 
phrases selected, is most transparent in its pertinence, if understood asa 
flag of secession, hoisted by a Church official, in effect meaning ‘ I have 
no public duties.’ Jerome, in his epitaph on Nepotian, calls the 
pallium the dress of a Christian philosopher. 
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‘ beat a dog,’ his works present a faggot of inconsistencies 
such as no one writer assembles; and more rabid of mouth 
than any dog whom he chastises, his utterances snarl with 
an uncharitableness of fatal precedent in controversy. His 
ascetic intensity mortifies with eagerness every organ of 
passion, save that which needed mortification the most, an 
unbridled tongue. Thus narrowing from the Church to 
Montanism he tapers off into ‘ Tertullianism’—a sad finale 
for a man of splendid gifts, profound lights, and heart- 
searching thoughts. Perhaps there is no writer except 
Augustine from whose detached utterances so many watch- 
words of the soul—often in the form of startling paradox— 
have been preserved, like the crystals and gems which the 
lava-crust imbeds. 

To these, in some noble extracts, which are too long for 
quotation here, Archdeacon Farrar has done full justice. 
His discussion of Montanism, that new light of the second 
century, is instructive and careful. 

‘It was, as Cardinal Newman says, a sort of anticipated medizvalism. 
In one sense, indeed, it may be said to have triumphed rather than 
failed, for the Catholics first crushed it as a sect, and then gave lavish 
approval to many of its principles. Only, unhappily, the poorest 
elements of Montanism were influential, while its noblest principles, 
and, above all, its protest for the freedom of the spiritual life, were ob- 
literated, until the sixteenth century revived them again.’ 


He might have added that the Montanists actually depraved 
the words of the baptismal form, although how soon this 
heretical mark was assumed by them we know not. Basil, 
however, distinctly states that in his time they baptised ‘ in 
‘the name of the Father, the Son, and Montanus or Pris- 
‘cilla.? This pitch of indecency would be hardly credible ; 
but it seems confirmed by the Fourth General Council ex- 
ceptionally ordering their followers to be rebaptised. Jerome 
shows that by his time they had developed other heretical 
tenets akin to those of Sabellius, who virtually merged all 
distinction between the Divine Persons which Trinitarians 
admit. 

We pass with a sense of refreshment to the large and 
well-balanced mind of Origen, a teacher from his early youth 
and a learner to the last, besides being an educator of the 
Church through all ages, from the time of Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen to our own. Full of brilliant studies, devoted 
labours, severe afilictions, but ‘the victim of episcopal 
‘envy’ and controversial disparagement during his life, 
subjected to excruciating tortures in its later stage, yet so 
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graduated that he survived them, although with vitality en- 
feebled, for some three years (424); then, long after death, 
defamed by party rancour, traduced by false ex parte evi- 
dence, and branded by a packed synod, as heterodox if not 
heretical, there is perhaps, if we except Athanasius, no name 
in the Church’s annals of one who has at once done and 
suffered so much for the truth. The circumstances which 
gave him prominence are worth recounting. 

Clement had been for some years the head of the Catecheti- 
cal school in Alexandria, when a persecuting edict of Severus 
made it impossible for so marked a man to continue at his 
post, unless at the risk of his life. After some months of 
abeyance Origen, then a youth of eighteen, comes forward 
in an amateur and casual way, to fill the gap. His mind 
shows at once its magnetic quality. The tentative experi- 
ment is crowned with a throng of eager pupils. He ob- 
tains the recognition of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
shortly afterwards the admiration of its uproarious mob. 
Placed by them on the steps of the temple of Serapis, he is 
bidden to enact the priest and distribute the festive palm- 
branches. He accepts the omen, and seizes the occasion to 
invite to salvation, through Christ, the one giver of the only 
true ‘palm.’ Born of a Greek sire, and of a mother probably 
a Jewess by blood, he recalls to us the mixed origin of 
Timothy, and secures from that admixture a stepping-stone 
for his further Hebrew studies under a rabbi. The fruits of 
these gave him even in his own day an exceptional ascen- 
dency, and have lain fructifying ever since in the bosom of 
the Church, which has until quite recent times used his 
memory on the whole so ill. 

But it must be confessed that his favourite principle of 
allegorising Scripture spreads a quicksand under the founda- 
tions of Christian faith, and the recommendation which his 
authority gave to this method diffused this lwes interpretandi 
through a wide school of imitators. His own deductions are 
often profound and sagacious, even where their connexion 
with the text expounded is feeble or fanciful. Many of his 
successors are equally feeble or fanciful without being either 
profound or sagacious—often, indeed, shallow and puerile. 
This exegetic method was for ages deemed the crowning 
flower of spirituality, the most complete deliverance from 
‘the letter which killeth,’ while of course it kept a wide 
backdoor of retreat open to every discomfited controver- 
sialist. What heretic would ever be refuted so long as the 
chief champions of the Faith set him the example of taking 
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literally whatever was in his favour, and of allegorising 
whatever was not? This chief drawback to Origen’s value 
as a commentator has, of course, not escaped Archdeacon 
Farrar. But besides this, a curious example of his lack of 
critical insight is recorded. Among his hearers at a public 
disputation which caused a reference to the Book of Daniel 
the prophet, was Julius Africanus, a learned layman, with a 
knowledge of Hebrew. Origen had cited the Apocryphal 
‘Story of Susanna’ as among the genuine remains of the 
prophet. Julius wrote to remonstrate. 


‘He pointed out the two Greek puns, which prove that the book was 
written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, and shows how completely it 
differs in manner and spirit from the canonical books. Origen’s reply 
—dated from Nicomedia—is profoundly disappointing. He knew more 
Hebrew, and was in general more learned than his correspondent, but 
the letter proves that with all his philological attainments he was far 
behind Africanus in critical sagacity. It offers, in fact, as Canon 
Westcott says, “a crucial and startling proof of Origen’s deficiency in 
“ historical criticism. Most of his arguments are based on a@ priori 
“ considerations, which would apply equally to books even more 
“ obviously spurious.” ’ 


But in spite of these defects Origen is one of those great 
men whose greatness grows as time goes on, as evidence 
accumulates, as prejudices are neutralised, as illusions dis- 
appear before criticism. In proportion as superstition besets 
an age, or logomachy enfeebles, or mental boorishness be- 
numbs it, that age will fail to appreciate him. Thus, while 
medizvalism dominated the sphere of thought, his genius 
hibernated as during a long spell of frost. The spring-time 
of cultured activity revisits the human intellect, and his 
influence becomes rejuvenescent and perennial. But more 
especially in a century when Biblical criticism, whether 
hostile or friendly to the Faith, has become a ruling passion 
of literature, men look back with veneration to the pilot who 
took the first soundings in those depths and traced the first 
continuous furrow on that surface. Those only who delight 
in scattering blots upon imperishable names will refuse him 
their homage. 

Of his blameless personal life, his devoted love at once of 
truth and of peace for himself and for the Church, and of 
the sacrifices which he made to the latter, of his moderation 
in views, his abstinence from controversial aggravations, his 
widely radiated influence of holiness, we have no less com- 
plete evidence than of his wealth of erudition, his profound 
insight, and his indefatigable industry. In an age when 
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the spirit of the dove was flitting from disputants, and the 
venom of the serpent was being added to its proverbial 
wisdom by their polemics, he preserved that ‘ milkiness of 
‘blood’ which resists the virus, and was content with 
* magnanimous patience ’ to leave the many causes which he 
pleaded to the unerring judgement of time. 

Moral forces are greater than material, and those of the 
Roman Empire were slowly draining off into what was fast 
becoming a neutral or hostile camp—pitched everywhere in 
the heart of the empire, against which the assault of perse- 
cution stormed in vain—the Christian Church. The right 
of Constantine to that imperial style of ‘ The Great,’ which 
he was the first of a long series of emperors to achieve, 
rests on nothing so much as on his intuition of the then 
most pressing need of the Roman world. It is true that he 
discerned more clearly than his predecessors the true line 
of cleavage between East and West, a line largely deter- 
mined by the special forces of Christianity, and fixed with 
consummate judgement on Constantinople as the altera Roma 
of a bipartite world. Still, this was but ancillary to his 
deeper insight that the empire’s first requisite was that of 
moral renovation, and his perception of the only source which 
seemed capable of supplying it. 

It is true that his great attempt to supply this vital need 
came too late—‘ magnis tamen ewcidit ausis.? The carcase 
was too far in the carrion stage for ‘the salt of the earth’ 
to arrest its decay. The attempt, indeed, was nearly as fatal 
to Christianity—and this is a point where Archdeacon 
Farrar’s help is invaluable—as it was unsuccessful in respect 
of Rome’s struggling decrepitude. But it gave for a while 
that organic wholeness to the Church’s system which made 
her ultimately the fulcrum of a potent and hopeful change. 
Thereby Christianity came in time and in force to save the 
Northern and Western races from being absorbed in the 
vortex of demoralisation. But for this, Goth and Frank 
and Lombard would have conquered a Capua of licentious- 
ness in every imperial city. What would have been the 
then future of humanity if that ver sacrum of its rejuvenes- 
cent vigour had not found that which neutralised the deadly 
taint of imperial dissolution, one shudders to contemplate. 
Terrible was the wreck of Italy—a prey to every horde in 
turn, from Goth to Saracen, and since to every adventurer 
who could found a dynasty or erect a duchy—a wreck from 
which the modern world has seen her emerge at last, at once 
the eldest and the youngest of the nations of the West, fall 
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of things old and new, uniting something of the freshness of 

outh with something of the venerableness of age. But out 
of that temporal wreck arose the main aqueduct of the waters 
of life to the young barbarian races. 

Curiously mingling in the procession of great church- 
men—thinkers and rulers—which defiles before us, we find 
the Emperor Julian, sole survivor eventually of the line of 
Constantine the Great. His short reign of twenty months 
was largely devoted to a controversial polemic against 
Christianity, both in his personal writings and in his im- 
perial policy. The glory of intellect, which from the 
Socratic age downwards had centred in Athens, threw 
its diminished light in a wider circle when Gregory first, 
and soon after Basil, entered as students there, and shared 
their philosophic studies with Julian, then a young man of 
about twenty. Gregory, of senior standing, protected Basil, 
his junior, from some of that horse-play of practical jokes, 
in which at many seats of modern as well as ancient 
learning the fresh-man has often ‘paid his footing.’ * 
Imperial patronage had now for some generations taken 
education under its wing. As later, the universities of the 
West owed their existence—or the precedents which fore- 
shadowed them—to the discerning munificence of Charle- 
magne ; so earlier, and especially during the long ‘ cecumenic’ 
peace which culminated under the Antonines, Rome and 
Athens, Alexandria and Berytus owed endowments and pro- 
tection to a long line of Cxsars. The clerical and monastic 
schools feebly bridge the interval of darkness which yawns 
between the two periods, and into its voracious chasm dis- 
appear the world-famed libraries of Alexandria and Cesarea 
and all the greater treasuries of olden lore. 

Lacking originality in the practical sphere, Julian was in 
the ideal a curious mixture of theorist and pedant. So long 
as he was only second in the empire he was by a long way 
its foremost man. As soon as he becomes its head he 

* The initiation of ‘ the Bath,’ in which the novice was no doubt 
soundly ducked and soused, was probably some travestie of the tra- 
ditional mysteries. So widely spread is the folklore of this disciplina 
arcani, that the same rite became in the ages of chivalry the initia- 
tion of knighthood, and our modern order of the same name retains in 
that title a phantom of this old tradition. The once popular naval 
custom of shaving and ducking the neophyte who crossed the line is 
doubtless a reflex of the same original. From some such infliction 


Basil was, it is said, rescued by the influence of Gregory. (Farrar, 
i, 673-4), 
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seems to lose his own. His unequally mixed temperament, 
reacted on by circumstances of position, enables us to ac- 
count for his ‘ apostasy ’—a fact which is as formally guaran- 
teed as the ‘conversion’ of his uncle Constantine. Oppo- 
sition and restraint were the making of him, and when 
weighed in vacuo, as it were, in perfect unrestraint, he is 
found wanting. 

Thus his ‘ apostasy’ was the mere avowal of convictions, 
which, long gathering force under coercive repression, burst 
forth into reactionary independence when he found the 
Roman world at his feet. Then he became a primary, and 
his orbit erratic, because true to his inward forces. It is as 
a satellite that he shines most constantly. Sent as ‘ Cesar’ 
to Gaul by Constantius, his able dispositions staved off the 
ruin of the West. He found an arena suited to him in 
the campaigning duties of a disturbed frontier, and the 
city of Paris comes first fully into the light of his story 
through his residence there. He always had an exemplar 
before him—Trajan in his wars with the Alemanni, Julius 
Cesar in the leisure of his winter quarters, and in his 
playing on the susceptibilities of native chieftains and races. 
Severe and exemplary in all his duties, a hard student, 
and a strict economist of time, he must have written during 
his hibernation in Gaul those compositions in praise of the 
character of Constantius, which form the gravest slur on 
his literary reputation. Constantius was deeply dyed in the 
murder of his kinsmen. It is impossible to acquit him of 
the massacre of all the male descendants of Constantine 
the Great. The last victim who had fallen was Julian’s own 
brother Gallus. But Julian, having been taken so far into 
favour as imperial jealousy considered it safe to go, and 
being married to Constantius’ sister, sets to work his literary 
skill to ‘write up’ his brother-in-law in encomiums which 
read like disguised satire. All history is ransacked, and pre- 
historic heroism reviewed, to find parallels to the valour, 
prudence, policy, &c., of the man who filled the throne. Not 
only the son of Macedonian Philip, but the sons of Peleus, 
Atreus, and Laértes are mere types and shadows of his 
glory and his merits, while the philosophy of Plato’s ‘ De 
‘ Legibus ’ appears incarnate in his personal virtues. These 
‘orations,’ no doubt, were meant for court perusal ; nay, were 
probably read by the young Cesar to his spouse Helena at 
the time, and by her probably reported to headquarters. In 
reward for his obsequiousness came the order for recall, not 
of himself, but of the flower of the army entrusted to him. 
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The army refused, declared themselves inseparable from 
him, and proclaiming him their ‘ Augustus,’ or grand-duke 
of the empire, marched him eastward, in the letter of 
obedience, but in the spirit of rebellion. Then followed 
some attempt at temporising on his side and on that of 
Constantius, which was cut short by the sudden death of the 
latter through illness at an intermediate stage, as their lines 
of march were converging on each other. Thus one of the 
many civil wars which attended the demise of the Roman 
purple was saved. Julian marched eastward ; his short period 
of personal rule contains many attempts at great actions. 
He had the honour of being one of the very few Roman 
emperors who died at the head of his legions in open battle 
against a foreign enemy. 

As a man of action he commands our esteem by his per- 
sonal gallantry in the field, his resolute self-command, the 
firm check maintained by philosophy against passions, and 
the genuineness of his friendship, although often un- 
worthily bestowed. But, eager for fame, and being deeply 
imbued with the academic study of the past, he became, 
wherever his individuality had free play, tinctured with a 
mischievous pedantry. There is a copy-book style about 
his rhetorical periods; the same fault is visible in his 
campaigns. He could not be possessed by a great idea, but 
must for ever prose over details in concrete, and seek to 
transplant them into himself. He is insensible of the line 
where an inspiration ends and a parody begins. Thus, for 
ever drawing from the model, he sinks into a lay-figure, or 
is at best always somebody else at second hand. It may 
be Plato, or Marcus Aurelius, or Alexander the Great, who 
forms his ideal at the moment, according as its business is 
philosophy, statesmanship, or war. He rejected Sapor’s 
envoys because Alexander had so treated those of Darius, 
and pushed across the Tigris against enormous odds because 
that prince had similarly forced the passage of the Granicus 
and the Hydaspes. On a campaign, indeed, such rehearsals 
often have momentous consequences, as forming the blunders 
on which a watchful enemy pounces with disastrous effect. 
In short, it is a dangerous game to play at being Alexander 
the Great. It is not, however, in the warlike or adminis- 
trative sphere that we are now concerned with him; still 
one cannot but note that he mistook all the foremost needs 
of his age and of the crisis in which he found himself the 
master of the Roman state. It did not need the extension 
of frontier by conquest. It did need consolidation of growth, 
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respite from struggle, developement and concentration of 
resources, and a vigorous organisation of retrenched imperial 
finance. But all this would not have enabled Julian to play 
the Pelleus juvenis redivivus, and he was bent on filling that 
ornamental réle in the world’s history. He did not, however, 
even take thought enough for the empire’s future to secure 
it an heir, as Alexander had done by his marriage with 
Roxana. He staked everything, in short, present and future, 
on the chance die of a successful campaign, and made his 
short life a mere snatch at fame. 

But how a man who had such a keen sense of ridicule 
as we find in his ‘Caesars’ and his ‘ Misopogon,’ could 
fail to see that he was personating absurdity and courting 
failure in his attempt to rekindle enthusiasm for paganism, 
and that Lucian had as effectively laughed away its credit, 
as in after-times Cervantes did the chivalry of Spain, is a 
curious problem to the student of human nature. He looked 
fondly back along the glories, civil and warlike, literary and 
philosophic, of six centuries, and saw them everywhere along 
the line reflecting to his eye the majesty of the gods of the 
olden world. He failed to see that the lack of the moral 
element had carried wholesale corruption into priest and 
worshipper, that the confusion of Isis and Mithras and 
Cybele with the Greco-Roman Pantheon had added germs 
of still more rapid degeneracy, which philosophy was power- 
less toarrest: Philosophy itself, indeed, was now debased into 
the badge-wearing professionalism of the cloak and beard, 
and had suffered at least as much as had the mysteries and 
the oracles from the immortal derision of the ‘ Dialogues of 
‘the Dead.’* Yet it was precisely the union of these two 
now ‘ beggarly elements’ ‘decaying, waxing old,’ and ‘ ready 
‘to vanish away,’ which Julian set himself to impersonate 
and revive. 

We cannot here dwell upon the laceration caused to the 
social fabric by the impatient precipitancy of his reforms, 
even allowing their principle to be enlightened ; how he 
turned adrift by a stroke of the pen the overgrown ‘ flunkey- 
‘ism’ of the imperial household ; how he summarily reversed 
the status of Christians, and confiscated their public estates 


* See also a stinging passage in the ‘ Fisherman,’ the fun of which 
turns on fishing from the Akropolis with the bait of a fig and a piece 
of gold, with all the philosophers rising to it. ‘Everywhere wallets, 
beards, sycophancy, impudence, walking-staves, gluttony, argumenta- 
tion, rapacity.’-—Lucian, s. 610. 
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and allowances. A still more bitter spirit was shown when 
he closed the schools against them, and gave a private licence 
of persecution in several of the obscurer provinces of the 
empire. For the Jews he seems to have felt a qualified ad- 
miration, which his policy overdid. In order to parade his 
hostility to Christianity he patronised its oldest persecutors. 
But had not Alexander patronised them before him? He 
attempted to rebuild their temple,* as though it were the 
shrine of some exotic Jupiter,f like the Libyan Ammon. The 
result was a defeat of his attempt by an opposing outburst of 
physical phenomena, unlooked for then, and, in spite of the 
recent advances of science, unaccountable still, but as well 
attested as his own defeat and overthrow. 

The question of the influences which wrought with Julian 
to despise and abhor Christianity is discussed by the arch- 
deacon, with his usual liberality, twice over—briefly at 
i. 562-3, and more at length i. 702 foll. He says, in the former 
passage, ‘He had only witnessed its fruits as exhibited in 
‘temporising bishops, who condoned the massacre of his 
‘ relatives, and in sects who persecuted each other with in- 
‘tolerant fury.’ But this, on the writer’s own showing, is only 
partly true. Julian must have known that Athanasius had 
been, like himself, the victim of that party of ‘bishops and 
‘ eunuchs ’ who were the parasites of Constantius, and had 
threatened his own life, and was ‘ the sole enemy of whom 
‘the emperor was afraid;’ and, as such, had been hunted 
from his see by a brutal soldiery, amid the threatened mas- 
sacre of his flock. But Julian, with a true instinct, honoured 
Athanasius, the great champion of the faith which he ab- 
horred, with his exceptional enmity (i. 563). Hilary of 





* See his promise to this effect in his Letter XXV., in which he 
even promises to abide in Jerusalem and share its thanksgivings on his 
return from Persia. 

} See an interesting passage (of which, although some words are lost, 
the sense seems fairly clear) towards the end of Letter LXIII. of 
Julian ‘ to Theodorus the Chief Priest.’ The Jews are not mentioned 
by name, but their ‘ persistent refusal to eat swine’s flesh, &c.,’ leaves no 
doubt who are meant. He contrasts this with the prevalent neglect of 
their ancestral gods and traditions shown by the Romans, and con- 
tinues, ‘ But these, being religious in a degree (év pépec), since [the 
god] whom they honour . . . (a lacuna here) but [regard] as being in 
truth most powerful and most good, who administers the visible 
world; whom we too, I well know, adore under other names; seem to 
me to act reasonably, &c.’ Here the emperor anticipates exactly the 
‘ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord,’ of Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer.’ 
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Poitiers he had met, and ‘learned to respect,’ at a synod in 
Gaul, when he was vicegerent there (621) ; Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, and Basil, besides being his fellow-students at Athens, 
were brought in contact with him when emperor, of course 
as opponents of his policy, now that his antipathy was de- 
clared, and he made some advances at one time which Basil 
declined. Martin of Tours he had known as a youthful re- 
cruit in Gaul, refusing the donative and renouncing the 
service, and ready to stake his life on the issue for conscience’ 
sake. He knew also, and had certainly reason to respect, 
the elder Gregory (father of him of Nazianzus, and its bishop) ; 
while another of that elder’s sons—Czsarius—a worthy and 
resolute Christian, was physician to Julian himself (i. 632-705), 

In short, the archdeacon points out that ‘his chief hatred 
‘ was concentrated, not on the ordinary mass of Christians, 
‘but on their great leaders—such as Basil and Athana- 
‘sius.’ Consistency of character and holiness of life 
served rather to inflame his energetic antipathy. However 
he may have been repelled by the intrigue, cupidity, and 
factiousness then rife amidst the Christian ranks, it cannot 
be said that he saw Christianity chiefly on the baser side. At 
least, if he did so, it was because he preferred a one-sided 
view, and sought, not materials for a calm judgment, but 
excuses for an established prejudice. Besides, after all, the 
question was, to a practical man—as, before all things, he 
affected to be—one relative and comparative. Heathenism 
was utterly incapable of improvement. There was at least as 
much venality and rapacity among its priests as among those 
of the lately triumphant ‘ Galilzan ;’ not to mention a hope- 
less depth of sensuality and profligacy everywhere among its 
votaries. If Jupiter and Pallas were still golden shadows of 
a once venerable majesty, what was to be done with Astarte 
and Atys? He could not, or would not, however, see that 
his adopted favourites of the many cults were as completely 
sycophants of the rising sun as had been the clergy of the one 
cult in the days of his uncle, or of his cousin ; and so he set 
to work to ‘ flog the dead horse ’ back to life. 

The rumour that Julian met his fatal wound by Christian 
treachery is thus referred to :— 


‘ There is no evidence for such a charge, nor should we have deemed 
it possible, had it not been for the remark of Sozomen, which deserves 
to be gibbeted here for its infamy. He does not think the charge 
incredible, and if it was true he thinks that the soldier might have 
been excused for his courage on behalf of God and religion! If a 
learned Christian historian could be guilty of approving of such 
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villainy, an ignorant Christian soldier might have been guilty of com- 
mitting it.’ (Vol. i. p. 565.) 

This shows how much more effective for rhetorical pur- 
poses half the truth is than the whole. Sozomen says that 
it is not unlikely that some of the Roman soldiers might 
have thought of emulating the olden tyrannicides, who stood 
up for home and freedom with the applause of mankind ; and 
adds, still less is he blameworthy who, for the sake of God 
and religion, did so bold a deed. This amounts to no more 
than ‘ if tyrannicide is commendable, much more when the 
‘tyrant is the enemy of religion.’ Even Niebuhr, who takes 
an admiring view of Julian on the whole, admits that he 
was guilty both of tyranny and fraud. Fourth-century 
Christianity drew its precedents from the Old Testament 
oftener than from the New,* and might easily find in the 
morality of the Book of Judges, one which would cover such 
an act as the historian supposes. By combining the Song of 
Deborah with the hymn of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, a 
Christian moralist of the fourth century finds all the in- 
spiration required for the sentiment which the archdeacon is 
anxious, to ‘ gibbet.’ 

But the question of Julian’s character is, after all, com- 
parative, like that indicated above between paganism and 
Christianity which confronted him. Had he been content 
with a temperate conservatism of the greater and nobler 
traditions of the former and a reserve of his individual con- 
victions in their favour, the case would be very different. 
He was, instead of this, a violent reactionary, and his 
Jerusalem attempt a direct declaration of hostilities to the 
‘Galileans’ whom he despised. At any rate he died for 
his country. When all adventitious pretensions are stripped 
off from Julian, there remains a gallant soldier of true 
temper though of somewhat narrow mind. Moreover great 
allowance must be made for the mutilated problem of a 
life cut short by violence at two and thirty, of which 
the whole period, except the last two years, was passed 
under a cloud of suspicion from without and self-repression 
from within. Gibbon transcribes his dying speech with 
bland credulity, and might have noticed (had he seized 
the real key to his character) that he had the satisfaction 
of dying, within a few months, at the same age as 





* See a remarkable sermon by (probably) Eusebius the historian, 
‘ Eccl. Hist.’ x. 4, § 465 foll., in which the quotations from the Old 
Testament are at least fivefold those from the New, 
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Alexander the Great. The extent to which his memory 
has suffered by undue panegyric and unfair depreciation 
in turn, is our reason for trying to show at greater length 
than usual what that key really was. His work ‘ Against 
‘the Christians’ is known only from some quotations by its 
opponents. It cannot have been a contemptible work, since, 
although not published until after his death and the re- 
versal of his policy, it called forth several elaborate replies, 
the most noted being that of Cyril of Alexandria. Nearly 
the whole of his celebrity arises from his religious attitude, 
and his closing catastrophe was the direct result of it. 
Archdeacon Farrar justly remarks that the chief cause of 
his military failure was the absence of support on the 
Armenian frontier by that army, among whom his anti- 
christian policy had spread disaffection. This makes Chris- 
tianity a central factor in his life and reign, while these 
react in their turn on the career of some of its most signal 
champions. 

One of the most conspicuous tokens of his narrowness is 
his incapacity to recognise the grandeur of Athanasius. 
That grandeur was indeed original and independent, not 
a mere secondary reflex of the momentous issues involved 
in the controversy of which Athanasius was the champion, 
and which was substantially a struggle between a ration- 
alistic attempt to graduate the infinite, and the faith as 
handed down from age to age, parallel with the spread of 
Christianity. This contrast it is which distinguishes the 
Council of Nica from all which followed it. In them 
scholastic subtleties came more or less into play on both 
sides. At Nicea, it was virtually a phalanx of robust tradi- 
tion against a handful of neologistic speculators. As it 
was the first, so it was the greatest of its own kind; pre- 
senting in that legion-trampled world the refreshing novelty 
of a spiritual power, enshrined in a collective conscience, in 
which even Casarism must recognise something greater 
than itself, and claiming the attributes—unsullied then, how- 
ever abused in after ages—of a citadel of freedom and a 
sanctuary of justice. In the presence of that Council Con- 
stantine shows his largest dimensions of greatness, although 
no sooner was a conclusion arrived at, than the Emperor's 
desire for unity led him to trenchant and compulsory means 
of asserting it. 


‘The Arians, or, as he called them, the Porphyrians, should be put 
down. ‘The books of Arius were to be burnt. No one was to read 
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them, under penalty of death. He was banished, as were also Theonas 
and Secundus, the only bishops who would not forsake his cause’ 


(i. 489). 


Autocracy threw the sword into the scale, and sought to 
trample out the minority by physical force. This evil pre- 
cedent went on repeating and enlarging its application, until 
persecution became the rule of Christendom. From extir- 
pating error, the step to inculcating truth—of course in 
Cesar’s conception of it—was easy. That power cannot 
plant, but only impose, was forgotten. In the imperial 
age the consequence was, for some generations, one party in 
possession of the sees and churches, and another in exile, 
waiting for a turn of the Court scale in its favour; with an 
ambiguous majority, it often happened of trimmers and time- 
servers, only intent on being on the winning side. The temper 
and condition of the times recalled that of the older Greek 
cities, with their oligarchic and democratic factions, each 
enjoying or waiting for its innings. But the‘ Vicar of Bray’ 
has been from the time of Constantine a fixed quantity in 
the Church, and seems to be a necessary complement of every 
establishment, whether orthodox or sectarian—nay, perhaps 
to be absolutely eliminated only under stress of impartial 
persecution. 

Of Arianism itself, our author, quoting Canon Bright’s 
‘Orations of Athanasius,’ observes :— 


‘It exercised a long and powerful influence. The whole Gothic 
nation was converted by the Arian bishop Ulfila. Alaric, the first 
conqueror of Rome, and Genseric, the first conqueror of Africa, and 
Theodoric the Great, and the Lombards were Arians. The heresy 
diedslowly. Its future was far from hopeless till the fall of the Gothic 
power in Aquitaine (507) and Italy (553); and the long contest was 
ended only by the conversion of the Visigoths and Lombards at the 
end of the sixth century. “ A theory which was to show a vitality so 
“tenacious, an activity so versatile, to fight a long battle with the 
“Church of the fourth century, to win a dominion among the barbaric 
“races, to hold Spain until the latter years of the sixth century, to 
“start up, after long slumbers, amid the confusions of the sixteenth, 
“to mould the belief of Milton and of Newton, to claim a home for 
“itself in the Church of England in the person of Samuel Clarke, to 
“task the energies of such a foe as Waterland, to ‘ confront Trinitarian- 
“ism in a royal presence,’ and to leave a deep mark on Irish Presby- 
“terianism—such a theory, however unsatisfactory to reason, however 
“repulsive to piety and to faith, must needs have been formidable 
“when it first spoke out, and called forth Athanasius as its adversary.” ’ 


The life of Athanasius equals, in its spasmodic vicissitudes 
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of popularity and persecution, of tumultuous receptions and 
hairbreadth escapes, any adventures ascribed to Robert 
‘the Bruce,’ William Tell, or Scanderbeg. His career in- 
cludes the eventfulness of any dozen of ordinary biographies 
of hero-patriots, carrying their lives in their hands. Five 
times was he hunted from his see by four emperors, and ag 
often returned. Archdeacon Farrar has luminously narrated 
them all, with the links of incident and circumstance. No 
intrigue was too base, no calumny at once too atrocious and 
too baseless, for his assailants to stoop to it. We will just 
narrate one of the most dramatic from i. 505-509. It anti- 
cipates by some centuries the well-known medizval supersti- 
tion, which conferred mysterious power on a dead man’s 
hand, and shows how wide afield, and how deep in the ages, 
the roots of such beliefs are spread. The enemies of Athana- 
sius, in order to enlist a superstitious prejudice against him, 
‘went about horrifying all whom they met by showing them a 
wooden box, in which was the black and withered hand of a dead man, 
“This,” they said, “is the hand of Arsenius, Bishop of Hypselé. It is 
“well known that he has disappeared. He has been poisoned by 
“ Athanasius, and his remains have been used for magical incantations.”’ 


Arsenius, the leader of a schismatic movement, had in 
fact been ‘spirited away,’ for partisan purposes, first down 
the Nile, then northward to Tyre, whither a clever deacon 
tracked him. He was easily identified ; and there, especially 
as the Emperor Constantine was apprised of the facts, one 
might expect the matter would have ended. Not so, how- 
ever ; for some two years later indefatigable malice procured 
a ‘council of malignants ’ to be held at Tyre, with a positive 
command from the Emperor for Athanasius’ appearance be- 
fore it. He appeared, and there was the wooden box with 
its ghastly relic to confront him, 


‘and the story of the discovery of Arsenius was declared to be an 
imposture. ‘Do any of you know Arsenius by sight?” asked the 
archbishop. ‘ We did when he was alive,” said some of them. He 
led forward the muffled figure of a man, who stood there with his head 
bent down. Athanasius withdrew the mantle from his face, and said, 
“Raise your head. Is this Arsenius?” he asked. The bishops who 
knew him exclaimed, “It is!” Lifting the cloak, he bade him put 
forth first one hand, then, after a pause, the other. “You see,” he 
said, with the humour which often lightened forth even amongst his 
worst troubles, ‘‘he has two hands. Where is the third which I cut 
“off? God has created men with two hands only.”’ 


A cry was raised of ‘ magical illusion!’ but the imperial 
commissioner preferred the evidence of his own senses; and 
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thus at last, although other charges equally fabricated were 
entertained against him, Athanasius succeeded in killing the 
Dead Hand. The entire Church history of these years (for 
the above scene took place just ten years later than the 
Council of Nicza) shows among the higher clergy a venal 
gang of the truthless and ruthless ruffians of party, ready to 
drag the sanctities of their office through any mire, however 
foul, if they could only succeed in casting some of the dirt 
upon one of the purest, loftiest, and worthiest spirits of their 
own or any age. 

The Archdeacon suo more draws his hero’s character twice 
over, once in narrating the earlier years of his episcopate 
(i. 497), and again in summing up his career (569-571). This 
seems carrying enthusiasm for greatness a little too far for 
‘men, gods, and columns.’ We gladly, however, quote what 
space allows of the latter, as showing our author at his best, 
in his appreciation of genuine greatness. 


‘He had outlived many of his enemies, and none of the survivors 
were powerful enough to injure him. He was now honoured by all, in 
spite of the mountain-loads of infamous falsehoods which the malice of 
controversy had heaped upon his name. . . . Had he lived but a few 
years longer, he would have rejoiced in the vigorous orthodoxy of 
Theodosius, and in the decrees of the Second (Ecumenical Council — 
the Council of Constantinople—which in 381 pronounced its emphatic 
ratification of the watchword and the creed in defence of which he had 
expended the high genius and indomitable energy of his truly heroic 
life. From the days when Gregory of Nazianzus pronounced upon his 
memory that gorgeous panegyric which is still extant, and Basil 
appealed to him as “ the Samuel of the Church,” and compared him to 
the Pharos of his city looking down with calm dominance over the 
wreck-strewn waves, Athanasius has received the ungrudging admira- 
tion, not only of the Church, but of the world. Even Gibbon was 
fascinated by the spell of his ascendency. Cosmas said of him : “ When- 
“ever thou findest a book of Athanasius, if thou hast no paper, write 
“it on thy clothes.” . .. His was a deeply religious mind. Faith 
inspired and brightened his whole career. “ He was,” says De Broglie, 
“inflamed from youth upwards with the passion that makes saints— 
“the love of Jesus Christ.” The prevailing attribute of his intellect 
was versatility ; of his conduct, moderation ; of his character, courage ; 
of his religion, faithfulness. He was, as Gregory says, manifold in his 
methods, single in his aims. His energy roused the sluggish, and his 
balanced wisdom repressed the extravagant. To error he was not only 
as the sword, but also as the winnowing fan, and his influence was not 
only like the blows of the conqueror, but also like the breath of the 
quickening spirit. He mingled meekness with power; and his spirit 
was as humble as his temper was royal. His biography is his best 
panegyric. Firm amid incessant opposition, dauntless amid innu- 
merable dangers, cheerful in spite of long-continued afflictions, uncowed 
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by storms of calumny, of which any single outburst would have been 
sufficient to crush a smaller man, peaceful amid the enmities of hostile 
parties, affectionate though he breathed the atmosphere of hatred; 
many-sided, conciliatory, prudent, never suffering his enthusiasm to be 
quenched by disappointments, never losing his faith in humanity, 
though he was daily confronted with the aspect of its meanest failings, 
never losing his faith in God, though again and again the cause which 
he regarded as sacred seemed hopelessly lost—Athanasius presents an 
example as pure and noble as any which the Church of God has ever 
seen since Paul was led forth from his Roman dungeon to his martyr- 
death. His was rote péy raiovow addpac, roicg dé cracalover payrire 
—adamant to smiters, a loadstone to the dissentient. ‘The one found 
“him no more apt to yield than a rock of marble, the other, by a singu- 
“Jar meekness and a generous patience, he drew over to himself.”’ 


But Athanasius, as was said of Charles James Fox, was 
‘negligently great.’ The greatest names who approach him 
most nearly, or shine by his side in the light of their mutual 
contrast—Basil, for instance, and Ambrose—have always a 
self-conscious air about their moral grandeur. They seem 
more or less aware that they have a premier part to enact, 
and that heroism is expected of them. To Athanasius 
heroism is utterly natural, spontaneous, non-histrionic. His 
life is a less connected whole than either of theirs. It con- 
sists of many vivid scenes, like the slides of a magic lantern. 
In all a grand personality impresses itself upon details, 
and makes them take its colour. His greatness has the 
elephantine ductility to circumstance which enables the 
‘ earth-shaking beast’ to pick up a pin as easily as to trans- 
port a cannon. 


‘Omnis Aristippum decuit status et color et res.’ 


And so it was with Athanasius. He fits every situation 
exactly, and is always master of it—superior, as Napoleon 
said, ‘at the point of contact.’ Take away his theology, and 
you have left a hero pure and simple. Take away his 
heroism, and you have one of the profoundest reasoners, who 
stands in theology somewhat as Newton in physics. In him 
the versatility of genius as well as the profundity—a rare 
combination—mingle a master spell of mind, and combine 
with a character having finest grain and fewest flaws. Of 
all the starry names his brightens most in the furnace of 
affliction, and draws no ill-omened halo from the abuse of 
power. 

We must pass the powerful and splendid portraits of the 
two Gregories, Basil the Great and Chrysostom, in order to 
have space to deal with Ambrose, the empire’s friend, the 
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hero of the Western Church. Unlike Athanasius, he was 
never dislodged from his position as archbishop, which he 
made for himself the greatest in Europe, besides being the 
trusted diplomatist and sage counsellor in affairs of state. 
Dying at the age of fifty-seven, at which to many modern 
men of first-rate powers the sphere of large influence and 
responsibility has only begun, he filled a space on the stage 
of the world as well as of the Church, which no Western 
bishop not being a Roman Pontiff has ever attained. And 
if the posthumous influence of Augustine has been greater, 
the living force of what Ambrose was has made his memory 
a perennial beacon. He lived to see the deaths of Valen- 
tinian, of his brother Valens, and of the two young imperial 
sons of the former, besides those of Maximus, the tentative 
emperor, of Eugenius, a mere puppet in the purple, and of 
Arbogast, the rebel chief, and, finally, that of Theodosius, 
the last great head of the united empire. He begins life 
with great advantages, as elder son of the most considerable 
provincial ruler of the West. Trained in jurisprudence, 
forensic procedure, and secular administration, inheriting an 
ample patrimony and a name ennobled by official splendour, 
he starts in the race of distinction superior in all the gifts 
of fortune to any of the great men who divide with him the 
gratitude of the Christian after-age as Fathers of the Church. 
He is on the point of achieving greatness as a civil governor 
when he finds it thrust upon him as a prelate. Conscious of 
his power as a ruler, and of his weakness as a theologian, he 
sets to work with unwearied industry to supply the defect ; 
but all the while keeps well abreast of his official duties. Of 
all the nobler State-rulers just named he was the trusted 
counsellor, of some the powerful protector; at every crisis 
of danger and imminent shock of change, negotiations—so 
long as it was possible to negotiate—passed through his 
hands, and his influence speaks in the merciful genius of 
much contemporary legislation. He had that mark of 
a born commander—insight into character, detecting not 
only the black sheep of his clerical flock, but the hollow 
promises of aggressive diplomacy, and the factious bravado 
of palatial intrigue. Thus his sphere of influence goes on 
ever growing, until his personal ascendency becomes at once 
the sanctuary of weakness and the pillar of empire. He 
discomfited, not without overbearing vehemence and a re- 
course to dangerous principles, the last attempts of Arianism 
and of Paganism to share the rights of conscience with the 
Catholic Church. He found Italy divided in allegiance be- 
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tween the three, and left it consolidated in the faith of which 
he was the champion. 

The baneful fruits of the application of despotism to 
religion mature but slowly. Only by centuries of long and 
painful experience of these is the world gradually worried 
into toleration. Say that A becomes gradually aware of the 
rights of conscience in himself, and claims their exercise, he 
yet does not recognise that B, C, and D claim them equally, 
Nor is it until A, B, C, and D have persecuted and been 
persecuted all round the theological compass, that the eyes 
of all are opened to the evils of religious despotism. Ambrose 
sought to apply despotism, both temporal and spiritual, to 
religious questions. He invokes the aid of the Cesar to extin- 
guish rival creeds and cults, he puts forward the claims of the 
Western Church, although not yet culminating in a Papacy, 
to overrule the gravest questions of discipline in the East. 

In the year 381 a.p. met the great Council of Constan- 
tinople with questions before it regarding the legitimacy 
of the bishops of all the four great Eastern sees: Con- 
stantinople itself, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. 
During its session a letter was received from the bishops 
of the West, in which we cannot but trace Ambrose as the 
guiding mind, proposing the summoning of a Council at 
Rome, to decide these questions of legitimacy, and prescrib- 
ing, in fact, in an anticipatory sketch, the decisions to be 
arrived at on each one of them. These decisions, except in 
the one case of Alexandria, were in direct conflict with those 
which the Council of Constantinople—competent, by all tra- 
ditions and canons, to manage its own affairs—had just con- 
cluded. That Council sent a dignified reply, declaring the 
prelates in whose favour it had now adjudged these issues, 
and claiming the respectful congratulations of their Western 
brethren. They excuse themselves on adequate grounds 
from the tedious, perilous, and costly journey to Rome ; but 
in token of brotherly love depute three of their members to 
attend the proposed Council, and conclude by a significant 
advice, to set aside in such judgements all respect of persons, 
that Christ’s Body may, like Himself, be whole and unbroken. 
The decision of the East is thus notified to the West not 
for its ratification, but as completely authoritative. 

This attempt of the West to claim even a concurrent 
jurisdiction in the local discipline of the Eastern churches is 
noteworthy as an index of growing rivalry and a stepping- 
stone to encroachment. It shows which way the West was 
looking, with Ambrose as its leading spirit, in 381 a.p. It 
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is not noticed by Archdeacon Farrar, either in the life of 
Ambrose, whose character it illustrates, or of Gregory 
Nazianzen, who for a very short time presided in the Council 
referred to. In the latter biography a vivid sketch is given 
of the Council, with its angry tumult of bitterness deepening 
into uproar under the weak presidency of Gregory (i. 752, 
foll.). The Council has been received as ‘ Ecumenic,’ 
although the absence of, and the omission to summon, the 
bishops of Rome and the West go far to deprive it of that 
character. The proposed Council at Rome was duly cele- 
brated next year. Its doctrinal decisions were in accordance 
with those of Constantinople, and thus, between the two, 
history contrives to patch up an ‘cecumenic’ authority for 
those decisions. Ambrose was in Rome at the time, but 
disabled by illness from attending its sessions. We may 
assume that his influence was not wholly neutralised by his 
non-attendanee. There he probably made the acquaintance 
of Jerome, then travelling thither from the East in the 
train of one of the two Oriental bishops who attended the 
Roman Council. There Bishop or Pope Damasus appointed 
Jerome secretary of the Council, a tribute to the celebrity 
which already invested his name, and a surprise probably 
to most of the Roman ecclesiastics. Damasus, however, 
was a man of strong literary sympathies, and to his industry 
of research we chiefly owe what is known of his predecessors 
in the fierce and fiery times when the see of Rome was the 
foremost post of danger. But for him the scanty relics 
of early Christian monumental history would probably have 
perished. 

The conflict with the Arianising influence of the Empress 
Justina was sustained by the support of the people, on which 
Ambrose with confidence threw himself, and whom it was 
dangerous to provoke. We see over and over again the same 
situation substantially reproduced in the lives of Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, and the elder Gregory—not to mention less 
famous cases—which meets us here in that of Ambrose. 
The chief elements of this always are (1) imperial pressure 
with physical force to back it; (2) a growing perception of 
the rights of conscience; (3) the overshadowing moral in- 
fluence of a bishop, known, respected, trusted, and beloved ; 
to which might probably be added (4) an unlimited tendency 
to insurrection in the multitude. This, however it might lie 
in the background, seems to have been in this instance under 
the control of Ambrose, who nobly used the popularity which 
he possessed. Thus, although twice in successive years (385-6) 
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the church was blockaded by soldiers, with threats and even 
commands of the Empress for his banishment, there was 
neither massacre nor mob violence, but Ambrose held his 
own—or, rather, God’s own—with the words, ‘I have no 
‘weapons but the power of Christ. The tyranny* of a 
‘ priest is his weakness. “ When I am weak,’ as the Apostle 
‘ says, “then am I strong.” ’ 

But the grand example of spiritual victory which sheds 
imperishable lustre on Ambrose’s name is his repulse of 
Theodosius the Great from Communion until he had done 
penance for the massacre of Thessalonica. The populace 
there, furious at the imprisonment of a favourite but in- 
famous charioteer, had mobbed the prison and murdered the 
magistrates, with various added features of frantic violence. 
The bishops then assembled at Milan, knowing the Emperor’s 
impetuosity, wrote to intercede for deliberation. The fatal 
order had, however, been despatched. The Emperor at- 
tempted to revoke it, but the recall came too late. While 
the citizens were again intent on their favourite amusement, 
led probably by their liberated minion, the soldiery marched 
in with naked weapons and butchered seven thousand or 
more as they sat in the circus. The news flew swiftly west- 
ward, rousing all that is most tragical in human sympathies ; 
and then those grand scenes occurred at the gates of Milan 
Cathedral, which, although dramatised in some of their 
details, are framed in substantial fact, and attest to all time, 
in impressive magnificence, the supremacy of moral forces 
over physical. Our author cites the parallels, more or less 
remote, of the Emperor Henry IV. at the gates of Canossa, 
of Barbarossa, and of our own Henry II. after Becket’s 
murder. But he has omitted the one which comes far 
closest both in its spirit and in its details, and is, although 
comparatively little known, one from our own national 
history. The fugitives from the fatal field of Tewkesbury 
rushed in confusion to take sanctuary in the Abbey Church 
a few furlongs from a spot still known, as the Aceldama of 
the struggle, by the name of the ‘Bloody Meadow.’ The 
pursuers, making no prisoners, and bent only on butchery of 
the unresisting, with Edward IV. at their head, were close 
behind them ready to dye the altar with blood. The Abbot 
Strensham, with the Host in his hand, took his post in the 
porch, and by his mere presence rolled back the torrent of pur- 





* An Imperial officer had used the term ‘tyrant’ to Ambrose in the 
course of this heated struggle. 
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suit, nor would admit the king and his followers until a solemn 
pledge had been given that the fugitives should be spared. 
Theodosius, it is true, had ‘shed the blood of war in peace,’ 
whereas the Tewkesbury struggle was a glut of civil blood- 
shed, in which neither side gave or expected quarter. That, 
however, makes the arrest of the dogs of war, open-mouthed 
at the heels of their prey, the more impressive, if anything, 
of the two. Again, Theodosius was, we must remember, 
already self-condemned. The disappointment of his too late 
merciful intention was, in fact, his own sentence on himself. 
The English abbot had no such foothold in antecedent fact. 
He had nothing but the grand ideas of inherent sanctities 
on which to rely, when he stood between vanquished and 
victors, like Aaron ‘ between the dead and the living, and 
‘the plague’ of war awhile ‘ was stayed.’ 

More than a century and a half before, Caracalla had mas- 
sacred no one knew how many thousands at Alexandria (for 
the dead were swept up uncounted into pits and trenches) 
to avenge a jest. The atrocity hardly caused a ripple of 
concern or compunction on the complacent surface of Pa- 
ganism. Nowa thrill of horror shot through the empire. 
The crime avenged was a serious one, but no one thought of 
that. The reason was, that Christianity had quickened 
the conscience of all orders and degrees. Imperfectly appre- 
hended by myriads of its nominal converts, and perhaps, 
barely yet counting a numerical majority when their total 
was reckoned, it had become a moral power in society which 
no ruler could despise, and made the Emperor’s precipitancy 
not only a crime but a blunder. 


‘It was less than a hundred years since Christianity had been ac- 
knowledged by the imperial power. The emperors were still invested 
with an almost superhuman dignity in the eyes of the world. They 
were irresponsible autocrats wielding the undisputed right of life and 
death. Theodosius himself was not a puppet in the hands of others, 
but every inch a ruler and a conqueror, the foremost man by far at 
that moment in all the world. And yet where there is an Ambrose 
there will always be a Theodosius, The bishop stood before the 
emperor like the embodiment of his own moral sense. The hands 
which were red with innocent blood were impotent to strike, and in 
the person of Ambrose the might of weakness became irresistible 
because it was armed with the thunders of Sinai. . . . The two men 
were friends, who honoured and loved each other, and in Ambrose the 
mighty emperor recognised the ideal of all that was best and noblest 
in himself. He never forgot the massacre of Thessalonica, or thought 
of it without remorse.’ 


Both those grandees of intellect and moral power— 
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Athanasius and Ambrose—cherished also sympathies of 
refinement amidst the rigours of asceticism. They loved 
music, and it helped to deepen the mark which each left upon 
the Church. With the name of Athanasius is connected the 
‘ plain song or tune’ with which he popularised devotion at 
Alexandria ; with that of Ambrose the ‘ antiphonal ’ uses of 
the choir, which, ascribed perhaps legendarily to an Eastern 
source in Ignatius the martyr, swells first into a full water- 
head of sacred song in the traditions of Milan. 

In travelling over so well-beaten a road as the ‘ Lives of 
‘ the Fathers,’ a biographer can hardly avoid driving in the 
tracks of those beforehim. Indeed, where previous research 
has sifted all the evidence, often with superfluous minute- 
ness, it would be ‘ oil and trouble lost’ to decline entering 
into other men’s labours. Accordingly, some two pages of 
his preface bristle with names and titles to which Arch- 
deacon Farrar owns indebtedness. But even where the debt 
is largest, as to Bohringer in the earlier and later pages of 
the life of St. Augustine,* sufficient independence of treat- 
ment and free grouping of details are found—noi to mention 
original paragraphs interspersed—to vindicate the result 
from being pilfered patchwork. 

The glimpses of Roman society obtained from the prose 
satires of Jerome, and of Constantinopolitan from the 
denunciations of Chrysostom, the gross foppery, profuse 
displays of bedizened menials, and parade of gorgeous 
equipages, show a nominally Christian community with the 
worm of carnal selfishness gnawing at its heart—a parasite 
adopted from Paganism. Then comes the crash of the wild 
Gothic host on these buzzing and glittering sensualities, and 
the city which for five centuries had sacked the world, is one 
mélée of compensating atrocities. ‘Oh, I thought you 
meant my fowl Roma!’ remarked Arcadius, degenerate son 
of the great Theodosius (who kept pet poultry), to the 
messenger who informed him that ‘Rome was destroyed,’ 
with a sigh, not of sorrow, but of relief, when it was explained 
to him that it was only the imperial city ! 

The conversational interludes which, in the ages on which 
we have been dwelling, sometimes took place during Divine 
Service, form a striking contrast with modern manners. 
We find Theodosius remarking, ‘ You have been preaching 
‘ against me, bishop,’ as Ambrose came down from his pulpit 





* The list of this Father’s works seems in large part identical with 
that of Bohringer, and the classification closely follows the latter. 
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ready to proceed to his next sacred function. Seizing the 
opportunity, Ambrose pressed his plea direct—a courtier 
intervened, whom he snubbed and silenced—nor would 
approach the altar until the emperor gave his word of 
honour in assent. But we further learn (i. 418) that 


‘if modern preachers are sometimes disheartened by careless listeners, 
it may console them to know that even in the days of Origen a preacher 
could sometimes only attract a scanty congregation, that women went 
to a back part ofthe church to gossip during the sermon, and that some 
of the listeners were impatient and inattentive.’ 


So when Chrysostom was in the pulpit (ii. 642) his 
hearers 


‘listened so intently that the pickpockets were able to ply a busy trade 
among them, but they forgot the practical application of what they 
heard. They broke out into tumults ofapplause, but what they admired 
was the rhetoric, not the spiritual truth which it was intended to 
convey. . . . Some left before the sermon, or remained in knots at the 
farther end of the sacred building, which was assigned to the heathen 
and the unbaptized. Turning their backs on the Word of God, they 
busied themselves with secular gossip. Women, he says, were 
specially troublesome, making such a noise with their chattering . 
that he was sometimes barely able to collect his thoughts.’ 


The ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography from the age of 
‘the Apostles to that of Charlemagne,’ which has just been 
completed under the able editorship of Dr. William Smith 
and Dr. Wace, necessarily comprises within its ample folds 
all the lives of the Fathers related by Archdeacon Farrar. 
It is not too much to say that this work is the most solid 
contribution to the materials of theological study and of 
ecclesiastical history which our age has seen, and we doubt 
whether the clergy of any other branch of the Church 
Catholic could at this time produce a record of the earlier 
ages of Christianity so learned, so impartial, and so compre- 
hensive. As it stands it does the highest honour to the 
clergy of the Church of England at the present day. It is 
impossible at the close of this article to enter upon so vast 
a subject as this encyclopedia of clerical learning, which 
only sins, if it sins at all, like the encyclopedias we criti- 
cised in a recent number, by the large proportions it has 
assumed. 

We should have been glad, if space permitted, to point 
out the advantages of a division of labour amongst a large 
number of accomplished contributors, who have achieved on 
a larger scale the work which Archdeacon Farrar has had 
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the courage to attack proprio vigore. The result is attained 
with far greater accuracy of scholarship, and it embraces a 
vast deal of matter not included in the plan of the Arch- 
deacon’s work. It would be invidious to point out the 
names of eminent living writers who have taken an active 
part in this work, but we cannot omit a tribute of respect 
and regard to the memory of the late Dr. Edersheim, whose 
elaborate article on ‘ Philo’ is one of the most original and 
important contributions to the Dictionary. Dr. Edersheim 
was an adopted son of this country and of our Church. 
Born an Austrian Jew, he became a fervent Christian and 
an eloquent English priest. He brought to us the learning 
of a Rabbi and the industry of a German professor. The 
circumstances which led him to quit the Scotch Kirk in which 
he first entered on the Christian ministry illustrate still 
further his independence of mind, the net result being the 
gain to English theology of an amount of erudition worthy of 
the days of the Buxtorfs and Michaelis. He has enriched 
that theology where it was poorest, and strengthened it where 
it was weakest, with a deep and broad vein of Talmudic 
learning. He knew the Jerusalem Talmud as few among us 
. know the LXX Translation of the Old Testament, as only 
the men of larger mind and greater leisure know even the 
original of the New. The result is that in his hands the 
Sacred Text is often brilliant with transparency where under 
ordinary commentators it remains opaque. Into the lucid 
analysis and copious illustration which Dr. Edersheim fur- 
nishes to the student of Philo we cannot enter here. They 
are worthy of the author of ‘ Jesus the Messiah,’ and of the 
notes on Ecclesiasticus in the Speaker’s Commentary. The 
Church of England could have better spared many a man of 
greater note. 
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Art. VI.—AHistoire des Princes de Condé. Par M. le Due 
d’AuMALE. Tome V. Paris: 1889. 


Gce the publication of the last parts of this valuable and 
delightful work a change has passed over the chequered 
fortunes of its eminent and most accomplished author. A 
few years ago democratic envy, or the imaginary fears of a 
tottering governinent, banished the Duc d’Aumale from the 
natal soil at the very moment when, in mature age, he was 
showing again, in the service of France, the fine military 
parts of which he had given proof in his brilliant prime on 
the plains of Algeria. This unjust ostracism has been lately 
removed, partly owing, we hope, to the sense of its wrong, 
but partly, too, through the intrigues of politics. Undis- 
turbed by this odious persecution, the Duc d’Aumale resolved 
to make a free gift to the French Institute of the ultimate 
reversion of the princely domain during long centuries 
associated with the glories of the great house of Condé. 
Yet France has done no honour to her illustrious son, nor 
shown even a passing sign of gratitude. The Academy, 
indeed, as was simply his due, had inscribed the Due 
@Aumale on the roll of its worthies; but a soldier who, 
under happy auspices, might have proved himself not unfit 
to wield the staff of the hero of Lens and Rocroy, has not 
regained his place in the national army; and a statesman 
in whom experience and knowledge are combined with high 
intelligence and ripened wisdom has no commanding voice 
in the national councils. The position, in truth, of the Duc 
d’Aumale is a striking instance of the meanness and jealousy, 
and of the incapacity to understand greatness, which are not 
the least of the many vices of communities of a democratic 
type, and which recent events in France have illustrated 
with well-marked significance. Paris has been calling on 
the world to celebrate the inauguration of that great era of 
change which, heralded by Jean Jacques as its prophet, was 
to bring peace and goodwill to mankind, no longer the 
dupes of old faiths and traditions, but which has made 
revolution chronic in France, has turned Europe into a huge 
armed camp, has beheld with horror how, in the poet’s 
words, 

* Celtic Demos rose as a demon, shrieked, and slaked the light with 

blood,’ 


has, in no land cursed by its malignant influence, esta- 
blished genuine freedom in its true bases of well-ordered 
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law and settled government. The pageant has been one 
of great external splendour; the gay capital, filled with 
admiring crowds, drawn together from many races and 
climes, has been a magnificent Vanity Fair; and though the 
palace of her kings and of the days of her power has been 
effaced by her own fool fury, and the images of conquered 
Metz and Strasbourg, standing veiled on her most stately 
places, show how a victorious foe is not far from her gates, 
still her new Tower of Babel has overlooked a scene resplen- 
dent with all that wealth and art can create of material 
beauty and grandeur. But the people which greeted Henry 
the Fourth as the restorer of order and power in France, 
the citizens who beheld the hand of Richelieu trace the 
majestic lines of the Bourbon monarchy, have in their 
descendants of the present day been content to acknowledge 
obscure demagogues, feebly holding the reins of a degraded 
State, as the legitimate heads of the great French nation, 
and a talkative braggart, unknown to fame, audaciously 
boasts that he commands the hearts of the legions once led 
by Turenne and Napoleon. It is difficult to suppose that 
France has lost the illustrious breed of her great men; but 
these oaks of the forest cannot rise in grandeur from a soil 
wasted by the fires of anarchy and swept by the blasts of 
wild popular license. 

The period comprised in this volume extends from the 
battle of Nérdlingen to the peace of Rueil, the close of the 
first act of the drama of the Fronde; and it terminates with 
the striking incident of the imprisonment of the Grand 
Condé. It embraces, therefore, the military events which 
brought the Thirty Years’ War to an end, the exploits of 
Condé in Flanders and Spain, and the great campaigns of 
Turenne on the Rhine and the Danube; it includes the 
negotiations before the Peace of Westphalia; and it coin- 
cides with the opening scenes of that singular time of dis- 
order in France, contemporaneous with our own Civil War, 
but differing from it in all respects, which preceded the 
splendid despotism of Louis XIV. and the complete ascen- 
dency of the Bourbon monarchy. The Duc d’Aumale traces 
the career of the great warrior, who forms the central figure 
of this part of the work, through these stirring events with 
a masterly hand; and his account of this episode in the life 
of the Grand Condé, and of the historical passages connected 
with it, is admirable for its insight and its copious learning. 
The description of the campaigns of Condé in the Low 
Countries in 1646-8, remarkable for its clearness, its varied 
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knowledge, and the accuracy and depth of its strategic 
views, forms a new chapter in the annals of war; the sketch 
of the celebrated siege of Lerida and of the subsequent 
operations of Condé in Spain, though inferior in merit, is, 
nevertheless, excellent ; and the narrative of the great day 
of Lens, elaborate, complete, and graphic alike, following 
that of Rocroy in a previous volume, is a masterpiece worthy 
of the highest praise. 

As regards the military part of the book, the only 
exception we have to take is that the Duc d’Aumale, 
as was perhaps natural, makes somewhat too much of 
the Grand Condé and of his achievements, splendid as they 
were, as influences upon the course of events. The Duc is 
scarcely just to Turenne; and the fine strategy of that 
great captain in 1646 and 1648 was, in our judgement, the 
principal cause of the triumph of France in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The Duc d’Aumale’s account of the first part of the 
Fronde is extremely valuable in so far as it deals with the 
incidents of the Civil War; the picture of the blockade and 
siege of Paris and of the military measures of the Grand 
Condé, though somewhat marked by the cynicism of De 
Retz, and by a soldier’s scorn for popular passion, is new 
to us, at least, and very striking. The narrative of the 
political side of the contest is not, however, a prominent 
part of the book; it does not bring out in sufficient relief 
the immense importance to France of the crisis; and it does 
not clearly point out how, with a few exceptions, the conduct 
of the chief actors on the scene was frivolous, selfish, lawless, 
and violent. We differ widely from the Duc d’Aumale in 
his estimate of his favourite hero in this passage of Condé’s 
career. A plausible case, no doubt, can be made for the 
prince, and we accept the statement that before his arrest 
he had not conspired against the Crown or the State; but 
he seems to us to have acted the part of an imperious, 
reckless, and unscrupulous man, thinking almost wholly of 
personal ends—without real patriotism or even prudence, 
and circumvented at last by a more adroit schemer. In 
truth, in this, as in other parts of the work, the features of 
Condé have been idealised; the deep scars on the visage 
are not brought out; we miss the coarse selfishness, the 
want of true dignity, the fickleness, and the almost sordid 
ambition, characteristic of the great noblesse of the time, 
and conspicuous in their most splendid ornament. For 
the rest, the figures of Gondi and Mazarin are delineated 
with much skill, though the Duc d’Aumale, like most of 
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his countrymen, conceals the immense faults of the over- 
praised cardinal in the glories of the Peace of Westphalia ; 
and the sketches of Anne of Austria and her Court, and of 
the gay cavaliers and the brilliant dames who played their 
part in the high life of the time, and were, many of them, 
chiefs in the hurly-burly of the Fronde, are exquisite in their 
lifelike completeness. 

This volume begins with the return of Condé to Court 
after the fight of Noérdlingen, won by his extraordinary 
presence of “mind and skill when the defeat of his army 
appeared certain. The Thirty Years’ War was now drawing to 
its close; the ascendency of France in continental Europe 
had for some time been assured by her arms; and, contrary 
to expectation, the government at home seemed perfectly 
safe in the hands of Mazarin, the pupil and successor of the 
great cardinal. In Germany the power of the House of 
Austria had been shattered by losses in war and rebellion; 
France had overleaped the Rhine, laid hold of its cities, and 
carried her standards beyond the Danube ; Swedish armies 
had crossed the Bohemian ranges, and made the citizens of 
Vienna quake; and Hungary, in continual revolt, had 
exposed the empire to the Turkish hordes. The Spanish 
branch of the House had been no less weakened, the arms of 
France had been seen on the Ebro, her fleets had triumphed 
in the seas of Spain, Roussillon had been overcome and 
conquered, the commonwealth formed by William the Silent 
was able to dictate terms to her old tyrant, and the Spanish 
Low Countries seemed about to become the prize of France, 
and of the young Dutch Republic. England, too, convulsed 
by her great Civil War, was for the moment powerless 
abroad, and terrible symptoms of revolt in Italy threatened 
the Spanish monarchy with impending ruin. The supremacy 
of France had been recognised in the negotiations at 
Minster and Osnaburg, ‘and to outward seeming her 
external affairs were prosperous under the just established 
regency. This prospect, indeed, was largely deceptive; 
the political and social condition of France at this very 
moment was full of danger, and the elements had already 
gathered which were soon to break out in anarchic violence, 
and to imperil the throne of the House of Bourbon. Victorious 
abroad, and quiescent at home, France even now was on the 
verge of bankruptcy; the iron hand of Richelieu, which, 
lavish as it was, had kept the finances in some kind of order, 
having been withdrawn, the resources of the State were reck- 
lessly squandered and corruptly wasted ; and the prodigality 
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of an extravagant court had accelerated the progress of 
financial ruin. Mazarin—in this a contrast to his great 
predecessor—had feebly endeavoured to avert the crisis 
by expedients which only made matters worse; he had 
aggravated discontent by unjust taxation in the interest of 
the rich against that of the poor; he had embittered distress 
by offensive measures; he had weakened the State by the 
sale of offices; he had contrived to exasperate every class 
which could make its influence felt in the country; and he 
had harassed and vexed even the downtrodden peasantry. 
Already the assemblies of more than one province had made 
angry and, loud protests; the attitude of the parliaments 
in Paris and elsewhere had become more or less hostile; 
widespread complaints were heard in the capital, and the 
sullen murmurs of an impoverished people rose from many 
of the towns and of the rural districts. Yet, though these 
signs of ill omen multiplied, Mazarin for the moment 
remained supreme, and the Government appeared too strong 
to be shaken. The cardinal and Emeri still contrived to 
feed the war and to support the State; the cries of injured 
classes and of oppressed millions were lost in the acclamations 
that greeted victory; and the extension of France to the 
Pyrenees and the Rhine for the present reduced remon- 
strance to silence, and dazzled the nation with a bright 
dream of grandeur. The minister and the Court had indeed 
just gained two triumphs which they might deem decisive. 
The faction of the Importants, the feudal plotters who had 
been crushed under the heel of Richelieu, with their fine ladies 
and their haughty lords, had been repudiated and driven 
from the Court by Anne of Austria, their old leader; the 
cardinal alone directed the State; and the spectacle of the 
youthful Louis XIV. compelling the most august of the 
bodies of the State to register his edicts in a bed of justice, 
and telling it, in the treble of infancy, that it had nothing 
to do with national grievances, seemed to prove that the 
government was beyond attack, and that absolutism in 
France was completely secure. 

All seemed to go well with the Court of the Regency 
during this season of calm before the tempest. The 
monastic gloom of the last days of Louis XIII. was 
succeeded by costly and joyous revelry. Anne of Austria, 
stately and still charming, was the queen of the most 
brilliant circles which high life, even in France, has 
witnessed ; and persons who beheld the glories of Versailles 
have dwelt with regret on the ‘happy hours’ of Compiégne, 
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Fontainebleau, and the Louvre, when—ominous word in 
French history—the ‘kindness of royalty’ was a horn of 
plenty for patrician dames and gay and needy gentlemen. 
The young hero of Rocroy and Nordlingen was now by far 
the most striking figure in this society, noble and frivolous 
alike, magnificent, and yet corrupt and vicious ; and his con- 
ductand associations faithfully represented the characteristics 
of the chiefs of his order. Anne of Austria welcomed Condé 
‘as a son; ’ the little king was taught to lisp the praise of 
his ‘cousin;’ the cardinal treated him with obsequious 
humbleness; his father, president of the Council of State, 
with the greedy selfishness that marked his nature, claimed 
provinces and governments for his victorious son; and the 
municipality and the crowds of the capital vied with each 
other in doing the conqueror honour. This incense did not 
improve a character endowed with various and many gifts, 
but essentially arrogant and impatient of control; and the 
lawlessness and licentiousness which may be traced in 
Condé’s career from early youth, became more than ever 
distinctive features of the most brilliant of the warriors of 
France. The prince surrounded himself with a band of 
lordlings, whose petulance and insolence became the talk 
of Paris, and shocked even a profligate Court—the petits 
maitres of Condé were of evil fame; and—for his intellect 
was without restraint and keen—he took special pleasure 
in making friends of the most daring esprits forts of the 
town, his encouragement of ‘atheism and freethinking’ 
causing scandal which vexed the dévotes of the Court far 
more than his life of unbridled pleasure. His relations, 
however, with the other sex most clearly illustrate this side 
of his character and the morals of the great female noblesse 
of the time. He wished to get rid of a detested wife—an 
heroic and yet a saintly woman—and to marry a lady on 
whom he had set his eyes; and he was assisted in this by a 
complaisant mother, and by Anne Geneviéve, his beautiful 
sister, who persecuted the victim with such exquisite skill 
that whenever her husband returned from the wars she 
sought refuge from her wrongs in a convent. Nor did a 
genuine passion for Marthe de Vigean keep him from 
indulging in countless amours, and from gratifying the 
vanity or the licentious tastes of numbers of the frail 
beauties of the Court. He was one of the earliest lovers of 
the renowned Ninon ; and the greatest dames of the regency 
vied with each other in parading their charms to win his 
passing homage, Among those who lavished their favours 
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on him were Marie de Rohan, the mistress of Beaufort, 
the ‘Roi des Halles’ of the first Fronde; the heroine of 
the quarrel with Madame de Longueville, which chiefly 
turned the Regent against the Importants; Suzanne 
de Neuillant, in after-years the most severe of ladies of 
honour, who tried to save La Valliére from Louis XIV.; 
Louise de Prie, wife of La Motte Houdancourt, a gallant 
but luckless marshal of France ; and, perhaps, among many 
others, Marie de Nevers, one of the most conspicuous names 
in the Fronde, the consort of successive kings of Poland, 
and prominent among the beauties of the time. But we must 
refer our readers to the Duc d’Aumale for the chronique 
scandaleuse of all these light loves, many of them about 
to flit brilliantly across the stage of the history of France, 
in the era of civil troubles at hand. 
War, however, was Condé’s true element, and frivolity 
with him did not interfere with glory. He had been 
appointed to command in Italy for the campaign in 1646 ; 
but Mazarin, perhaps already jealous of a great captain who 
stood near the throne, sent him to Flanders as a subordinate 
only, his chief being the incapable Gaston, Duke of Orleans. 
The fortunes of the contest in this region, though adverse 
upon the whole to Spain, had been chequered for some time ; 
Rocroy, indeed, had destroyed the veteran tercios; France 
had occupied the strong places of Artois; and the capture of 
Gravelines in 1644 had opened a way into Spanish Flanders. 
But the emperor had made a great effort to assist his kins- 
men in the Low Countries; Piccolomini, at the head of a 
considerable force, had been sent to restore the war ; Charles 
of Lorraine, with a body of savage horsemen, who followed 
his pennon in his long exile, like the reiters and lands- 
knechts of the Middle Ages, shared the command with the 
renowed Italian; and the country between the Lys and the 
Scheldt and Brussels was held by still powerful armies. The 
campaign of 1645 had been favourable to Spain; Mardyck, 
Bergues, and Cassel had been retaken; and Gaston, follow- 
ing old routine, to which the theatre specially lent itself, 
had wasted whole months in useless sieges, and had allowed 
the military strength of Spain to revive. The Duc d’Aumale’s 
narrative of the ensuing campaign shows perfect insight 
and remarkable art, but we can only attempt a brief sketch 
of it. The French armies under Gaston and Condé—the 
Court had advanced as far as Amiens to speed the warriors 
upon their way—effected their junction on the verge of 
Artois, and in the second month of June had approached the 
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Scheldt, confronting an inferior enemy’s force not far from 
the great stronghold of Tournay. Condé, a man of genius 
in war himself, and alive to the truth of Turenne’s maxim, 
‘Always march rather than stop to besiege,’ prepared 
instantly to attack the enemy; the result would have been 
perhaps decisive. 


‘M. le Duc, who was at the head of the advanced guard—his 
instinct and a kind of intuition attracted him towards the enemy— 
discovered the army of the Catholic king encamped about a mile to the 
north of Tournay on heights which commanded the surrounding 
country. The Scheldt ran between the contending forces; a passage 
is seized and the news sent to the Duke of Orleans. D’Enghien 
waited only the orders to cross the river, and to make preparations to 
attack. It was a bold stroke, and few commanders would have 
attempted it; but M. le Duc calculated that, with his superiority in 
numbers—more than 50,000 men against 27,000—and with his moral 
ascendency, the enterprise, if entrusted to him, would probably be 
successful, Victory, it is likely, would have thrown open to our army 
the gates of Ghent, the principal city of Flanders, and still one of the 
largest in Europe; the Dutch would have joined hands with the 
French; and the prospect lay beyond of the Low Countries lost to 
Spain, the empire in extremity, and general peace!’ 


The Duke of Orleans, however, true to obsolete rules, lost 
the opportunity, and sate down in leisurely fashion to besiege 
Courtray. The place had soon fallen, and was thought a 
great prize, though intelligent chiefs had already learned 
that nothing decisive could be effected by the mere reduction 
of strong places, ever liable to be retaken ona change of for- 
tune. A great opportunity was again let slip, which Turenne 
or Gustavus would have turned to account, and which Condé 
endeavoured in vain to seize. The French army, advancing 
from the Lys, had approached a contingent of their allies, 
the States, moving southerly from the Sas de Gand, and the 
investing forces might have destroyed Lorraine, who had 
incautiously thrust himself between them. 


The Dutch, who had threatened Antwerp from the south, suddenly 
drew off, and effected their junction with the French. M. de Lorraine, 
with his reckless carelessness, was advancing along the canal ; he might 
have been caught between the two armies as in a vice. What a 
chance ! 


Gaston, missing the opportunity, divided his army; sent 
off a detachment to assist the Dutch; loitered at Courtray 
for a time, to no purpose, and allowed his adversaries to 
collect their scattered forces. 


‘ The Duke of Orleans moves off, leaving with the Prince of Orange 
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areinforcement of 6,000 men; this was a condition demanded by 
William of Nassau at the outset of the campaign. While Gramont 
with his Frenchmen returns sadly to the Sas de Gand with the stadt- 
holder, whose phlegm the bright Gascon cannot overcome, his Royal 
Highness departs for Courtray, and the Spanish commanders, uncer- 
tain, astonished, move between the Lys and the Scheldt.’ 


Gaston now proceeded to attack Dunkirk, the object for 
years of French ambition; but it was first necessary to 
master the adjoining fortresses, and this enterprise took 
some time. The siege of Mardyck cost the French dear, 
and Condé nearly lost his sight through a mishap in the 
trenches. The place had surrendered by the close of the 
summer, and Condé, who, in this indecisive campaign, had 
again given proof of his great faculties, was properly 
placed in supreme command, the duke having had enough 
of the life of the camp. It was too late for operations in 
the field, and nothing remained to D’Enghien but to assure 
the fall of Dunkirk before the approach of winter. We 
transcribe the Duc d’Aumale’s account of this celebrated 
place, long an apple of discord between France and Eng- 
land :— 


‘In 646 a.p. Saint Eloi founded the Church of the Dunes, in the 
midst of sandhills created by the winds and the sea, and beside the 
huts of fishermen collected at the mouth of the Colme. The lofty 
steeple, which to this day commands the plain and the sea, attracted 
the attention of mariners; the village became a town, and Baldwin, 
third Count of Flanders, surrounded it with walls in 960. The 
geographical position of the roadstead, in itself of little importance, but 
sheltered by banks, opening in front of the fine anchoring-ground of 
the Downs, and of the mouth of the Thames, and holding the passage 
from the Channel to the North Sea, increased century after century the 
military value of Dunkirk; and the possession of it was disputed by 
Flemings, by Englishmen, by pirates, by feudal lords, and by their 
insurgent vassals. In 1529 the place became the prize of the Spaniards ; 
and, with an interval of a few days, they had retained it to this 
time. Commerce, but especially privateering, had flourished there ; 
the frigates of Dunkirk ploughed the seas over great distances, the 
terror of coasters, and even of large vessels; our own Jean Bart is 
a type of those daring corsairs. The narrow channel, the jetties 
had been completed; numerous canals had been constructed, and their 
sluice-gates had been made to centre in the place. The new 
enceinte, built between 1640 and 1644, was composed of ten 
bastions, with two hornworks,a wet ditch, a covered way, demi- 
lunes, an old wall converted into a redoubt, and on the left bank of 
the river a fort, called Léon, protecting the jetties. But the real and 
chief defence of Dunkirk was its zone of sandhills continually shifting 
with the winds, and of sluggish and muddy waters; no wood was at 
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hand, no straw to make huts, nor grazing ground for horses, nor shelter 
for cavalry ; the land fit for cultivation was wasted over a large extent; 
the enemy was master of the sluices; convoys by land were liable to 
lose their way amidst inundations; convoys by sea were intercepted by 
the small craft of the port, or by the prevailing winds and the fury of 
the waves, while vessels from Nieupoort could elude an enemy’s fleet by 
taking advantage of certain turns of wind and tide; could slip behind 
the banks, and throw in supplies of food. Such was the stronghold 
which M. le Duc was about to attack, such the obstacles which he had 
to encounter, which he had foreseen, and which he was prepared to 
overcome.’ 


A complete change appeared in the operations of the 
French when Condé had taken his army in hand. His skill 
in conducting sieges has been questioned, for his impetuous 
nature seldom bore delay, though he was well versed in the 
art of the engineer; but all critics agree that his attack on 
Dunkirk, involving, as it did, more than a mere siege, was 
a fine example of capacity in war. The first care of 
d’Enghien was to seize and occupy the approaches to 
the fortress, which open from the sea, surrounded by a diffi- 
cult region of forest, marshes, canals, and streams, and still 
defended by minor strongholds, was a prize difficult in the 
extreme to master. To effect his purpose the Prince suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the support of a fleet of the States, 
commanded by the renowned Van Tromp, in which Gra- 
mont’s and some Dutch troops were embarked; a flotilla 
co-operated from the neighbouring French ports, and the 
main French army, admirably disposed, took possession of 
every point of vantage in the surrounding country from 
which a relieving army could attempt to make its way to 
the place. Furnes, too, the principal remaining outwork of 
Dunkirk, was besieged and taken, and made a place of arms 
for the besieging force, and a way along the coast, by which 
a bold enemy could try to advance, was barred by stockades, 
and by batteries daily increased in strength. Yet though 
Dunkirk was cut off from relief, and isolated in the midst of 
its sands, Condé’s lieutenants shrank from undertaking a 
siege which they still deemed an impossible enterprise. 


‘ This nest of privateers, hidden in the sands of an inhospitable sea- 
coast, this mysterious tower, the steeple of which alone was visible, 
filled them with a kind of terror. During three years they had been 
moving around it, and trying to seize the approaches to it; and what 
blood had been shed in the preliminary conquests of Gravelines and 
Mardyck! Nay, this very year, when they seemed to be near success, 
the advisers of his Royal Highness of Orleans had shrunk back! And 
autumn had set in, the terrible autumn of the Northern Sea, with its 
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M. le Duc had, to no purpose, 
lessened every difficulty, reduced the affair to the proportions of an 
ordinary siege. Objections were made by almost every one of his sub- 
ordinates. He assembled his principal officers, to ask their advice; but 
his most trusted and boldest friend said “ No,” with “the majority.” 
M. le Duc followed his own course, taking on himself, despite the 
respectful and loyal opposition of his lieutenants, a responsibility 
which he had known how to assume, even in view of the calculated 
reticence of the cardinal.’ , 


The place was invested near the end of September, and 
the capitulation was signed in the second week of October ; 
every effort of Piccolomini and the Spanish generals to 
relieve the fortress having utterly failed, owing to the 
admirable precautions taken by the Prince. The place was 
surrendered with the old forms of chivalry. 


‘ On the 11th of October the Marquis of Lede evacuated the fortress 
with his troops, which were escorted as far as Nieupoort. D’Enghien 
awaited his coming, and dismounted when he appeared. The two 
generals in chief embraced, and were present as the French garrison 
defiled before them to take possession of Dunkirk.’ 


This was one of Condé’s most perfect triumphs; years 
afterwards he was to see another sight, on this theatre still 
renowned for his exploits, when, an arch rebel amidst the 
foes of France, he predicted the approaching victory of 
Turenne; and his genius and valour could not prevent the 
splendid success of that great captain, backed by the invin- 
cible troops of Cromwell. 

We have dwelt for a moment on this campaign in 
Flanders, because it illustrates the distinction between the 
military systems of the seventeenth century. Inferior men 
still wasted long months in operations round a beleaguered 
fortress; even if successful they accomplished little, and 
this timid method has often appeared at periods of decline 
in the art of war. But strategy had been born with 
Gustavus and Turenne; it had become evident that the true 
way to achieve great and decisive results was to defeat the 
enemy by movements in the field ; and when military science 
was brought to perfection by Napoleon, sieges were ex- 
tremely few. D’Enghien had but just returned from his 
triumph at Dunkirk, when death removed his father from 
the scene, and he became the head of the princely house of 
Condé. We shall not repeat the judgement* we have 
already pronounced on the life and career of Henri de 





* See ‘Edinburgh Review,’ April 1886, p. 535. 
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Bourbon ; the Duc d’Aumale has laboured in vain to throw a 
veil over the sordid meanness of a thoroughly low and 
ignoble nature, whose one redeeming point was that the 
prince gave an admirable training to his renowned son, 
Suffice it here to say that one of his last acts was to urge 
d’Enghien to a deed of treason, because Mazarin had refused 
him a great office, which the regent properly retained in her 
hands. The Grand Condé was almost as greedy of place 
and power as his miserly parent; this, we have said, was 
distinctive of the great noblesse; but his genius at least 
was necessary to the State; he was satisfied for the moment 
by a gift of ample domains along the Meuse; and though he 
was even now distrusted at court—we shall refer to these 
grounds of dislike and jealousy—the cardinal gave him the 
supreme direction of civil and military affairs in Spain, for 
the approaching campaign of 1647. 

The fortunes of France had, for some time, been not pro- 

sperous in the peninsula; the policy of Richelieu, which had 
aimed at subduing the country up to the Ebro, had not been 
adopted by his successor, and Mazarin, intent on his Italian 
projects, had neglected the contest beyond the Pyrenees. The 
invaders had been driven out of Arragon. La Motte Houdan- 
court and Harcourt had recoiled from Lerida, and though 
the party of France, and of local liberty, in Catalonia, still 
raised its head, it was generally believed that, at the ex- 
pected peace, the province would be handed back to Spain, 
as happened in another age at the Peace of Utrecht. 
When Condé, invested with viceregal powers, reached 
Barcelona, in the spring of 1647, the situation had become 
perilous, and the ablest soldier and statesman might have 
felt alarm. The French army was small and almost desti- 
tute; the difficulty of obtaining supplies from France was 
great, for the seaports were in the hands of the enemy, and 
there was no hope that the French fleet could afford aid to 
operations in the field, for they were employed in supporting 
the revolt of Naples, and in seconding the romantic knight- 
errant, Guise, in his effort to wrest that great prize from 
Spain. Worse than all, cupidity and bad government had 
all but destroyed the influence of France; in the prevailing 
opinion that she would abandon the Catalans to their old 
tyrants, French officials, of high and low degree, had 
thought only of lucre and plunder; there had been a general 
scramble of selfishness, and the province had been distracted 
by angry factions, which consumed its resources, thwarted 
each other, and reduced authority to complete impotence. 
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Condé was never eminent asa politician ; but like all great 
warriors, he had the genius of command and of administra- 
tion in the highest degree, and he knew how to subdue and to 
inspire Frenchmen. The reins had scarcely passed into his 
hands when he wrought a complete change in the position 
of affairs, restored order and something like government, and 
put on foot a respectable army, though inadequate to large 
operations in the field. 

‘ Falling suddenly, so to speak, on this disturbed region, and in the 
midst of the factions which divided the capital, M. le Prince does not 
lose his way in the labyrinth of intrigues and parties. His palace in the 
Calle Ancha is thrown open to all men of any pretensions; he listens 
to remonstrances and complaints, notices and does honour to Margarit, 
the first of the Catalans; but seeks also to obtain the support of 
Joseph of Arden and of his party ; the rivals meet and converse in 
presence of the Viceroy. ‘“ Private enmities began to be appeased, at 
“least apparently so, for I really have my doubts if they will be 
“truly removed for a long time.” The extravagant confiscations 
are stopped; numbers of persons, threatened in their fortunes, are 
reassured; order and peace within seem restored; hopes arise that 
the end of this misery is at hand, and of these barren contests which 
exhaust the province. If Condé cannot awaken enthusiasm, he obtains 
hearty co-operation, recruits for his army, and transports for his con- 
voys. That, indeed, is his first care; a general before all things, he 
accelerates his military preparations with the foresight which inspired 
him from his first campaign.’ 


To attack Tarragona or to besiege Lerida were alternatives 
for the choice of Condé. But an effort against Tarragona 
required a fleet, and aid of this kind could not be forthcom- 
ing, therefore Condé resolved to assail Lerida, in order, per- 
haps, to revenge the affront lately inflicted upon two French 
armies. Having collected about fourteen thousand men, he 
made a forced march to surprise the fortress, and he invested 
it on the northern front, throwing a bridge across the 
Segre to secure a passage. The Duc d’Aumale compares the 
contest that followed with the previous operations of Cesar 
on the spot; but the comparison is, perhaps, fanciful. The 
theatre was indeed the same, and the difficulties of the 
assailant were in both cases similar, but Condé merely 
attempted a siege; the movements of Caesar around Lerida 
were essentially those of a general in the field. The Duc 
d’Aumale notices the well-known legend that the prince 
manned the trenches to the sound of fiddles, a piece of 
braggadocio not worthy of him :— 

‘Tradition said that “Champagne,” mounting the first guard, 
entered the trenches as you go to a wedding. The result of the 
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siege has given a special interest to this episode of the “ violins,” 
which may be more or less authentic. Must we see in it mere empty 
boasting ? Wasit not rather an act of courtesy on the part of the Prince, 
lending his “little violins” to the most illustrious corps of his army as 
he would have done to one of his friends? Or was it a custom of this 


regiment, which had an organisation of its own, its peculiar privileges, 
and perhaps its violin band ?’ 


The Duc makes this remark on the corresponding anecdote 
of the ‘retort courteous’ of the Spanish commandant :— 


‘Don Gregorio Brito was not long in replying to this challenge. 
He had scarcely taken some French officers prisoners when he sent 
them back to Condé with his compliments ; he regretted that so great 
a prince should expose his life before a poor place; if his Highness 
could let him know where he would take his stand, he would not allow 
firing in that direction. The flag of truce was accompanied by a little 


negro, and with a supply of sherbet and lemons, which was often 
forwarded.’ 


Lerida, in those days, was a first-rate stronghold, the ob- 
stacles to an assailant were great, the besieging force was, 
perhaps, too weak, and the garrison made an admirable de- 
fence. The place was protected by external works, which 
were taken only after a fierce resistance; the nature of 
the soil impeded sapping and mining, a flood in the Segre 
broke down the bridge and caused a delay of several days, 
and the besiegers lost heavily through well-directed sorties. 
It has been said, too, that the northern front was not the 
proper point to attack; the eastern at least was found to be 
the weakest in the two subsequent sieges which proved suc- 
cessful. The forced march of Condé perhaps indicates that 
he hoped to capture the place by a coup de main; at all 
events, having lost many men through sickness, desertion, 
and the fever of summer, he raised the siege after three weeks 
of open trenches and repeated attacks. His resolution was 
that of a true general, like that of Bonaparte before Mantua, 
when made aware of the approach of Wiirmser. The Duc 
d’Aumale thus describes his position :— 


‘ The nature of the soil, the configuration of the ground, the energy of 
the defence, have kept things back; all the miners have been slain; 
fire, sickness, desertion, and the necessary detachments reduce day by 
day the numbers of the troops and the working parties. It would 
have been requisite to extend the position, and to occupy distant 
points, Castel d’Azens and others. Burning heats have succeeded 
floods and the accidents caused by the melting of the snows. Fevers 
were raging. The recruits from the South of France disappeared, as 
in the times of the civil wars; the Spaniards do not compel the 
deserters to join their side, but send them off, well paid and fed, along 
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mountain paths. The old soldiers keep well together; but the evil 
becomes contagious. Don Luis de Haro, first minister of the king of 
Spain, is at Saragossa; he accelerates the march of a relieving army ; 
ten thousand footmen, choice troops, and three thousand horses have 
been assembled at Fraga. To receive an attack within the lines, at the 
foot of the rock, in the face of a powerful garrison, with troops 
weakened, and at distances from each other—that would be certain 
defeat, perhaps destruction. The mind recurs to Thionville, Font- 
arabia, and the disaster of the year before. M. le Prince announces his 
decision, and resolves to carry it out at once. Without concealing 
their surprise, his lieutenants admire the wisdom and the resolution of 
their chief; and orders are immediately given.’ 


The failure at Lerida was the only reverse of the arms of 
Trance when directed by Condé. This event held a singular 
place during many years in the martial traditions of the 
French army. The strength of the fortress greatly declined 
as the besieger’s art progressed in the hands of Vauban; 
but when Lerida fell in 1707 Louis XIV., in his old age of 
sorrows, exclaimed that ‘Orleans ’—the prize was due to 
Berwick—‘ had succeeded where Condé, the hero, had failed,’ 
and thought more of the exploit than of Almanza itself. 
Even in our century, when Lerida had become a fortress 
only of the second class, Napoleon went out of his way to 
celebrate the triumph of Suchet in 1809, though it had been 
stained by inhuman cruelty. The words of the emperor are 
significant: ‘ Describe everything relating to the siege of 
‘Lerida in minute detail. Send the plan of the attacks to 
‘the war office, so that the siege and capture of Lerida may 
‘be engraved.’ 

This check of the prince caused a great stir in Paris, al- 
ready seething with discontent and passion. The epigrams 
which had begun to temper despotism became numerous, 
daring, and poignant, and the Importants once more acquired 
influence. In the opinion, however, of competent judges, 
Condé deserved the greatest credit for raising the siege, and 
it began to be rumoured that he had been sent to Spain by 
Mazarin with too weak an army, in order to get rid of a 
dangerous man. The following letter should be quoted :— 


‘Tl faut, Monseigneur, que vous croiés une chese, mais comme trés 
certaine, que de tout ce que vous avés fait en vostre vie, rien ne vous 
aaquis plus de réputation que ce que vous venés de faire; . . . c’est 
le résonnement des plus habiles et moins attachés 4 vos interéts; mais 
le peuple parle bien autrement; et icy je mets dans le nombre de la 
populace la bourgeoisie de Paris et chambres souveraines. [IIs disent 
que la court avait envoyé V. A. pour la perdre, croyant qu’il n’y avoit 
qu’’ ambarquer V. A.’ 
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Condé, like Turenne, rose superior to defeat, and his 
operations after he drew off from Lerida had some resem- 
blance to those of Cesar. He recruited his army and gaye 
it repose, was soon at the head of a tolerably large force, 
and having taken possession of various strategic points, he 
reduced the province to complete submission and nearly de- 
stroyed a Spanish army which had entered Catalonia and 
sought to bring him to bay. 


* Condé, in Catalonia, did not rise to the height of Cesar; but he 
was near making his adversary meet the fate of Afranius. He had 
found anarchy, pillage, and an army injured by defeat; he left order 
on his departure, the fortresses well provided, government organised, 
the army restored, everything in readiness for action, and the enemy’s 
forces discouraged and driven beyond the Ebro.’ 


During these operations of Condé in Spain it had fared ill 
with France in the Low Countries. Mazarin had intended 
to despatch Turenne to Spanish Flanders to finish the war, 
but the miserable state of the French treasury, due to waste, 
extortion, and opposition to the Court, had left his army 
without its pay, and the contingent of Saxe-Weimar had 
broken out in mutiny. The marshal was unable to senda 
man from the Moselle and the Rhine to the Scheldt and the 
Lys, and, indeed, but for his presence of mind and firmness, 
his whole force would have been disbanded. Meanwhile the 
emperor had again taken up the cause of his brother of 
Spain with energy; the Archduke Leopold, a really able 
man, had been given supreme command at Brussels, and 
large reinforcements had been moved from the Rhine to 
strengthen the Spanish armies. The campaign of 1647 had 
terminated badly, on the whole, for France; Gassion and 
Rantzau, the governors of Courtray and Dunkirk—the first, 
Condé’s most brilliant lieutenant, the second one of Mazarin’s 
creatures—had quarrelled with each other and mismanaged 
affairs, and the absence of Turenne and his troops from the 
theatre had left the French army weaker than its foes. The 
archduke had skilfully seized the occasion; true to the 
traditions of his house, he had invaded France, making for 
the open valley of the Oise, and he had invested and taken 
Landrecies, a strategic point of the highest importance. 
The French conquests, from Courtray. to Dunkirk, were im- 
perilled by this unexpected success, and though Gassion 
captured Lens—he met a soldier’s death in the trenches— 
the archduke retained a superiority in the field. Condé, in 
the spring of 1648, set off to restore the fortunes of France 
in the north, and Mazarin, eager for fortresses in Spanish 
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Flanders, as prizes in the negotiations at Miinster, directed 
the prince to besiege Ypres, an enterprise which could not 
be justified. The place soon fell, but the French army was 
not strong enough to hold the country between the sea and 
the Scheldt and to defend Artois ; the Spaniards attacked and 
took Courtray, Rantzau failed in a descent on Ostend, and 
the Archduke, turning this success to account, pressed forward 
almost to the line of the Somme, the path for long years of old 
Spanish invasion. Condé, at the head of a very inferior force, 
was compelled to wait on his enemy’s movements, and Mazarin 
was unable to send him aid until reinforcements should 
arrive from the Rhine. Meanwhile the prince’s army was in 
dire distress; it was without pay, supplies, or munitions; 
and his correspondence with Mazarin shows how terrible was 
the exhaustion of France, and how her government was almost 
powerless in the midst of the splendours of the Peace of 
Westphalia. Revolution, indeed, was about to break out, 
the oppression of Emeri had made the cup overflow; whole 
provinces were in a state of wretchedness, and an attempt to 
lay unjust imposts on the judicial and administrative func- 
tionaries of the State, and on the middle and lower classes in 
Paris, had arrayed against the Court the noblesse of the 
gown in some measure backed by the noblesse of the 
sword, the best citizens, and the mass of the populace. The 
Duc d’Aumale thus describes the condition of the army of 
Condé at this crisis, when the enemy was not far from the 
gates of the capital :— 


‘Far from seeking a battle his troops can hardly keep together ; 
already garrisons are disbanding, and mutiny is becoming frequent ; 
destitution prevails everywhere; bread and forage are deficient ; 
“If commissaries continue to make such delays, the army will be 
“broken up.” Money is wanting for pay, for arms, for the different 
public services ; this penury—we do not inquire into its causes here— 
creates and multiplies at home and abroad the difficulties of France. 
“ Credit is gone, supplies of cash are not forthcoming, people’s purses 
“ are shut up.” Recourse must be made to mere shifts; the Parliament 
resists; the troops desert; the generals, at least those who cannot 
obtain money and the means of living from the territories they occupy, 
are kept back and discouraged.’ 


Meanwhile, in the great trial of the enfeebled State, dis- 
order and faction had again become active; Madame de 
Chevreuse, an arch-conspirator of the Fronde, was leader 
of a plot against France at Liége ; the Vendémes, the Beau- 
forts, and all the Importants, endeavoured to regain lost 
power and place, by making overtures to their country’s foes ; 
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and a Huguenot rising in the West was talked of. Hoc- 
quincourt, afterwards one of the worst of traitors, had been 
gained, and had offered to give up Péronne; and a Spanish 
advance on Paris seemed possible. The conspirators ad- 
dressed themselves to the Archduke; the low selfishness of 
their motives is evident. 


‘The first sketch of this project was presented to his Imperial 
Highness in December 1647 by a dependant of his household, the 
Abbé de Mercy, “ a court valet,” and a confidant of the Duchess and 
of Saint Ibal. Correspondence and interviews followed; the abbé 
claimed for Madame de Chevreuse the pension of 10,500 crowns a 
month paid to her formerly by the treasury at Madrid ; 200,000 crowns 
would suffice with a flotilla to raise and arm the Huguenots; and if 
the Archduke would ask M. de Longueville for the hand of his 
daughter success was assured, and everything would be in readiness.’ 


The Archduke had little faith in these schemes; he made 
use of the plotters indeed, but mainly relied on himself and 
his army. It was near the close of July, and, doubtless in- 
duced by the evident weakness of the French in the North, 
he marched towards Lille with the object, probably, of de- 
stroying the power of France on the Lys and the Scheldt, 
before attempting a movement beyond the Somme. Condé, 
following his enemy, halted at Béthune ; but one of Leopold’s 
generals had captured Furnes, the main outwork, we have 
seen, of Dunkirk; and the Archduke, advancing with the 
principal army, seized Estaire, a place on the Lys, and 
threatened the chain of French forts on the river. The 
Prince took a position observing his foe; and treating with 
scorn, like a true warrior, the murmurs and jests of the 
Court and of Paris, and the challenges and insults of the 
Spanish chiefs who wished to draw him into a premature 
action, he awaited the arrival of the succours from the 
Rhine known to be advancing by forced marches. The 
Archduke, trying to outmanceuvre Condé, moved southerly 
towards the line of the Scarpe, his purpose clearly being to 
attain Arras, to strike the communications of the French 
army, and to stand between it, the Somme, and the capital. 
Having strengthened the positions of the French on the Lys, 
Condé was at last joined at Béthune by D’Erlach, one of the 
ablest lieutenants of Turenne, at the head of the long ex- 
pected contingent; and the Prince broke up at once to find 
out the enemy, having sent detachments to several French 
fortresses—strategy, with due respect to the Duc d’Aumale, 
which betrays a lingering faith in mere strong places, and 
which Turenne would never have thought of. Meanwhile 
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the Archduke, passing Le Bassée, and turning to his left to 
avoid the marshes and lowlands along the course of the 
Deule, had recrossed the river, and, on August 18, had 
debouched into the plains of Lens, had taken the place by a 
coup de main, and had encamped his army in a strong posi- 
tion, threatening Arras and the communications of his foe. 
The Duc d’Aumale thus describes the theatre of the remark- 
able and decisive contest that followed :— 


‘Lens had a certain tactical, and a real strategical, value. By 
occupying it, the archduke narrowed the field of Condé’s operations, 
severed, or at least closed on, his communications, and placed himself 
between the prince and Arras. The Spanish army had its right 
resting on the chiteau of Lens, in the faubourg Saint-Laurent, near 
the church of Notre Dame de Bon Secours ; his left opposite the woods 
in front of Liévin; his camp and his reserves on the crest of a hill; 
ravines and a rather deep valley covering his front; on his rear the 
Souchez, or Lens rivulet, flowing in a marshy hollow, but having good 
passages at Lens itself, and then a little westward at Eleu dit Leau- 
wette.’ 


By this time Condé had approached the enemy, having 
marched from Béthune into the plains of Lens; and he re- 
solved to force the Spanish army to fight, conscious that it 
stood between him and the main roads to the Somme. 
His army, greatly reduced by the detachments referred to, 
numbered only some 16,000 men, with an artillery merely 
of eighteen guns; and it was directed to advance in order 
of battle, the Prince having given strict injunctions that his 
troops were to await the enemy’s fire. 

‘The distances between the lines, the intervals between the tactical 
units, are exactly regulated to help the march, a forward or a retro- 
grade movement, and the various evolutions incidental to an action. 
M. le Prince desires that his orders shall be precisely obeyed; “ the 
“ alignment shall be kept; the march must be uniform.” He com- 
mands also “ that the enemy is to be let fire first, and that an advance 
“to charge must be steady.” The battle is to be fought in a plain, 
in open country ; the object of these directions is to assure regularity of 
fire, unity in the shock of a charge, concentration in every effort, to 
prevent the enemy from being attacked by blown horses and 
scattered bodies of men, to guard against dropping fire, confusion, 
disbanding, and ill-connected movements.’ 


The French army, like all of those days, was strong in 
cavalry, the most efficient arm. Condé ranged his men in 
the usual manner, his infantry and artillery holding the 
centre, and the great body of his horsemen on either wing ; 
but he kept twelve of his best squadrons in reserve, remem- 
bering the tactics of the great day of Rocroy. He had 
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many jealous lieutenants around him ; but his power of com- 
mand put complaints to silence ; and while he kept the right, 
the place of honour, to himself, he entrusted the centre to 
his young friend Chatillon, of the stock of the great Admiral 
of France; he gave Gramont the left wing; and he placed 
the reserve in the hands of D’Erlach. On the morning of 
the 19th he was in full march across the bare and undulating 
plains of Lens, an admirable field for a great tactician. 

‘ Surrounded by rivulets, which flow slowly through shallow ravines, 
or cover the surface of the soil, with marshes or patches of stagnant 
water, the plain of Lens presents, especially towards the close of 
summer, a naked, arid, monotonous appearance, modified in our days 
by the progress of agriculture, by coal-mining, and by the line of 
tall chimneys which indicate the pits. There are no trees, except 
small orchards hidden in folds of the ground near thinly scattered 
villages. The aspect of the scene reminds you of the great ocean 
swell driven by the north-west wind from Newfoundland to the coast 
of Portugal.’ 


The Prince discovered the enemy in his strong position, 
near the verge of the plain as you look towards the east. 


‘ The plain is not occupied; not a man is to be seen on the rising 
ground, where forty squadrons showed themselves the previous evening, 
Condé passes Loos, and soon descries the foe encamped along the 
southern edge of the plain ina position less formidable than that of 
Fribourg, less compact than that of Allerheim, but, nevertheless, very 
strong and difficult of access.’ 


A change had passed over the Spanish army, since its 
overwhelming defeat at Rocroy. It was still a medley of 
many races; but the iron tercios had nearly disappeared; 
and an attempt had been made, perhaps to its detriment, to 
render its formations more elastic and manageable in evolu- 
tions in the field :— 


‘This army, descried at a distance on the heights of Lens, did not 
present the compact and rigid appearance which had struck the eye of 
D’Enghien on the heath of Rocroy. You could see the influence of 
a new school, if it were only in the ill-united front that followed the 
peculiarities of the ground. It was well formed to receive an attack. 
If the offensive were to be taken, perhaps its order would be disturbed. 
The generals of the Catholic king had entered into the new ways 
timidly, with hesitation and regret. The changes introduced in tactics 
have not yet been really proved by them; their success in previous 
years has been obtained in sieges. Doubts are entertained about the 
infantry ; their small battalions are more easily handled, but will they 
have the strength of the phalanx of “bronzed men,” of the tercios 
viejos, who will be seen no more? The confusion of tongues and 
countries is greater than ever; in the ten battalions forming the first 
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line of the centre you could count three Lorrainers, two Walloons, 
two Irish, one German, a single one Spanish, and that newly raised. 
It is this last element—the element of special worth—that is no longer 
found in the same proportion; there are only three veteran battalions 
of “born Spaniards” in second line, with three others of various 
nationalities. ‘To remedy the mischiefs of this diversity, and of the 
diminution of tactical units, that gives the elder officers little confi- 
dence, thirteen choice squadrons, in four groups, have been arrayed in 
the front line of infantry, two others support the second, all the 
intervals are closed; and this crowding destroys the elasticity obtained 
by the reduction of the size of the formations and the increase of the 
spaces between them. In a word, the tactical arrangements are more 
flexible, but not sure ; the blending of nationalities and of the different 
arms is an abuse.’ 


Except for the mingling of foot and horsemen together— 
a method more than once tried in that age, but almost 
always with bad results—the Spanish army was formed in 
the same way as the French, the cavalry on either wing, the 
centre infantry and guns; but the cavalry reserve was com- 
paratively weak. Ligniville, a brilliant general of the Duke 
of Lorraine, commanded the left in front of Condé; the 
Prince de Ligne and Buquoy were opposed to Gramont; the 
Archduke was at the centre in face of Chatillon, 


‘The masses of cavalry are on either wing; on the right, under the 
chiteau of Lens, twenty-seven “ free companies” raised in the Belgian 
provinces; on the left, in front of Liévin, twenty large squadrons of the 
Duke of Lorraine. This famous body of men is led by Count 
Philippe de Ligniville; Duke Charles could not place it in better 
hands. . . . The command in chief belongs to the Viceroy, the Arch- 
duke Leopold, brother of the emperor, then in his thirty-fourth year, 
a long pallid figure, with soft blue eyes, rather too prominent, and with 
the Hapsburg lip and features, an ecclesiastic in appearance, and yet 
a warrior brave, and accustomed to command,’ 


The Archduke’s army was 18,000 strong, and was very 
superior to the French in guns—thirty-eight pieces to only 
eighteen. Condé was isolated, and almost cut off from his 
base; he knew that he could expect no aid; he was aware 
that Paris and more than one province were rising against 
the Court and the Minister. This was not a time for the 
daring of Rocroy, for the desperate and rash attacks of 
Friburg, for the recklessness of the fight of Noérdlingen, re- 
deemed as it was by marvels of skill. The Prince made his 
army halt upon rising ground, from whence he could observe 
the enemy at a safe distance; his object being to entice the 
Archduke from the position of vantage he now held, and to 
compel him to engage on more equal terms. The summer 
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day wore on by degrees ; slight skirmishes took place between 
the hostile outposts, and the gunners on each side tried to 
find out the range; but the main armies remained motion- 
less; and Condé and his staff amused themselves in fencing 
with switches pulled out of the scanty hedges. Murmurs 
were heard in the camp from hungry battalions, and from 
thirsty squadrons with wearied horses ; a retreat on Béthune 
was loudly talked of ; crowds of affrighted peasants bore news 
of defeat ; and the Commandant of Arras held his garrison 
under arms, expecting the approach of a victorious enemy. 
Condé, nevertheless, steadily held his ground; but, as the 
morning of the 20th arose, he fell back, still in order of 
battle and still keeping to his settled purpose. The Lor- 
raine horsemen pressed forward to pursue the French; and 
had the Archduke snatched at the chance, and caused the 
main army at once to advance, the feigned retreat might 
have become a disaster. A fierce encounter followed, in 
which the Lorrainers overthrew a large body of the Prince’s 
horsemen; but they were checked as they bore down on his 
infantry; and though Condé’s situation was really critical, 
he continued to retire, keeping his troops together, and 
confident in his own resource and his genius. The Spanish 
generals, meanwhile, seeing the defeat of his cavalry, were 
divided in mind whether to fall on boldly, or to maintain the 
formidable position they held. The opinion in favour of an 
attack prevailed; and Leopold, in an evil hour for his 
house, abandoned his lines, and advanced into the plain. 

‘“ What !” was exclaimed by the Spanish staff officers, “are we not 
to assail the French? Hunger and thirst have quenched their ardour, 
their light horse have not even awaited the charge of the Lorrainers, 
and this prey is to escape us!” Beck eagerly dwells on the incidents 
of the skirmish, and tries to inspire the Archduke with his fire. “ Let 
his Imperial Highness but give the word, and we will take Condé in 
chains to Luxembourg.” “Time is on our side,” replied Fuensaldaiia 
and the more judicious men; “ the resources of Noux and even of 
Béthune are not sufficient to support the French army. Our position 
is an excellent one, our communications are secure, Douay on one 
side, Aire and Saint-Omer on the other ; without even stirring, the army 
of the Catholic can get the better of that of the Christian king.” But 
the temptation was too strong ; Beck and the vehement ones carry the 
day.’ 

Condé had arrayed his army on a range of upland, some 
two thousand yards from his first position, and saw with 
delight that his device had told, and that the Archduke 
was breaking up from his camp. The French instantly 
made a complete change of front, and advanced in order of 
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battle to attack. Their guns, better directed and better 
served, strange to say, easily gained the advantage over the 
far more powerful Spanish artillery. The Lorrainers charged 
the French right wing ; Condé’s troopers, obeying his orders, 
reserved their fire, and then boldly fell on. 


‘ At a distance of a hundred paces the Lorraine horsemen get into a 
trot to charge ; the French halt. The enemy, surprised, stops in turn ; 
there are but ten paces between; pistols are drawn. Our men do not 
stir. All eyes are fixed on the prince, who isin the front, between 
two squadrons of “Villette.” He can rely on this regiment, it was that of 
Gassion. M. de Salm is before him. After a moment of hesitation, 
the Lorrainers deliver a volley. Many of our men fell, but Condé’s 
sword is out of the scabbard, and glitters in the sun ; that is the signal. 
“Remember Rocroy!”’ he cries to the old soldiers of Gassion. Our 
squadrons attack those of Salm ; their swords and pistols do their work ; 
the first line of the enemy is driven in.’ 


Ligniville, however, a true cavalry chief, has kept several 
fresh squadrons in hand, and, seeing the defeat of his front 
line, launches these against the victorious horsemen. A 
fierce mélée ensues ; but, on the whole, the French retain the 
advantage they have won; when D’Erlach, skilfully bringing 
up his reserve, falls on his adversary’s unprotected flank, 
and puts the famous men of Lorraine to rout. 


‘D’Erlach had rightly judged how important was the engagement 
on our right wing. As soon as he saw that the cavalry of Lorraine was 
beginning to outflank, and to try to surround, that of M. le Prince, he 
put his men in motion, and, forming to the left in order of battle, 
reached the edge of the mélée, and halted. Seizing the moment when 
M. de Ligniville was trying to rally his troops for a last effort, he 
charges, joins hands with Condé, and both break the famous squadrons 
of Duke Charles to pieces.’ 


While Condé was victorious on the right, Gramont had 
avenged his defeat at Nordlingen, and had achieved con- 
siderable success on the left. 


‘ What had occurred on our right was repeated; our horsemen did 
not charge until they had steadily endured the fire of the enemy. 
The action, very well directed, terminated to our advantage. There 
were some hesitations, some happy rallies, some fine offensive returns, 
which we may admire without following Gramont in his Gascon 
extravagances. He describes Saint Maigrin as rallying his men more 
than ten times. The marshal kept his eyes open for everything; he held 
some squadrons in hand, and, with much presence of mind, by a flank 
movement checked a large body of cavalry which was assailing our 
infantry in flank while it was engaged in a serious combat in front.’ 


The engagement at the centre had been retarded; and, 
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perhaps through disregard of the Prince’s orders, the French 
were, at first, decidedly beaten. 


‘ “ We never fire first,” exclaimed D’ Auterroches to Lord Charles Hay 
on the crest of the ravine at Fontenoy. Did the French Guard of 
1745 recollect the cruel lesson taught their predecessors in the plain of 
Lens? The regiment, brilliant, distinguished, but often disordered, and 
placed in pleasant quarters, was inferior to the others in training and 
discipline. ‘It “gulped down” the order, as was the slang of the 
camp; at the moment of contact officers and soldiers gave way to 
emotion—the emotion of brave men. The officers wave their great 
hats ; the musketeers discharge their pieces; all rush on the enemy; 
and, in their irresistible attack, break three battalions, and drive them 
in confusion one against the other. But they are thrown forward with 
empty muskets and uncovered flanks, and they leave a great gap in 
our front open. Fierce Beck was watching them; he launched his 
footmen and horsemen on our three battalions, for the Swiss Guards, 
in the brotherhood of arms, had followed their comrades of the house- 
hold. ‘Never was such a massacre seen. The only misfortune of 
“ the day fell on the unlucky guards.” ’ 


Had the Archduke at this crisis charged with his reserve, 
the Spanish army might have won the day. But Chatillon 
was given time to rally his men, and the enemy’s centre was 
before long broken. 


‘Chatillon quickly perceives the result of a generous but lament- 
able error ; he provides a remedy, makes his second line advance, and 
reinforces the battalions of the first, which, obedient to their orders, 
had remained motionless. In vain Spanish horsemen attempt to break 
in through the spaces in the shattered front; “‘ Condé” and “ Conti” 
repel them. Chitillon, placing himself at the head of his heavy 
cavalry, supports the movement by a vigorous charge, and retakes the 
guns for a moment captured. The remains of the shattered regiments 
are rallied and sent to therear. Repulsed in turn, our heavy squadrons 
coolly retreat behind our line ; their pursuers encounter an impenetrable 
front. And the infantry of France—the Line—shall we not give it, even 
now, that dear and glorious name ?—advances steadily and as if on 
parade. All yield, all recoil before it—the enemy flies.’ 


The battle was won; the Archduke had missed the occa- 
sion; and Condé and Gramont, collecting their horsemen, 
from right to left, bore down on the enemy. 


‘The Spanish reserve, @etained too long by the caution of 
Fuensaldafia and the hesitation of Leopold, cannot retrieve the defeat; 
it is carried along with the fugitives. Condé pursues the enemy “ with 
“three or four regiments in open order.” He presses forward in 
person, and falls on the rear of the centre of the Catholic king. He 
meets Gramont, who, having completely overcome the “ free 
“ companies,” is endeavouring to join the victorious right wing, and 
assure the ruin of the foe. The two friends welcome each other with 
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effusive joy, aid try toembrace. Excited by the action their chargers 
rush at each other, kick, bite; the strife of the stallions was not the 
least danger of the prince and the marshal.’ 


The last stand made by the Archduke’s infantry was not 
to be compared with that of the heroic tercios ; improperly 
mingled with a different arm, they could not fight like the 
Spaniards of Rocroy :— 


‘The infantry of the Catholic king remains. It has made a brave 
effort, has for a brief space checked the course of fortune. At this 
moment, hemmed in on all sides, it is attacked by that of France. 
Discouragement has succeeded to over-confidence. These Walloon, 
Italian, Lorraine, and Spanish troops, blended together with such 
dexterity, separate, meet, are scattered, are confused, and at last 
huddle themselves together, obeying a kind of instinct and the force of 
tradition. Launched against the mass, De Roches, a lieutenant of the 
Prince’s guards, first makes a breach at the head of fifty horsemen. 
The indefatigable heavy cavalry, charging through the intervals of the 
battalions, penetrate at other points. ‘The resistance was shorter and 
less glorious than at Rocroy ; the rout was complete.’ 


The victory of Lens was decisive and splendid, but the 
Duc d’Aumale exaggerates the results when he says that it 
closed the Thirty Years’ War; the Peace of Westphalia was 
far more due to the feats of arms of Turenne in Germany. 
Apart from the single strategic fault of weakening his army 
to sustain fortresses, the conduct of Condé in this short 
campaign was that of a chief of the highest order. The 
enemy was on his line of retreat; he was at the head of an 
inferior force, which in no event could receive succour; and 
revolution in Paris stormed in his rear. A lesser master of 
his art would have fallen back, or have engaged in a despe- 
rate strife, setting fortune upon the hazard of the die; 
Condé deliberately formed a well-weighed plan; carried it 
out with admirable skill and patience ; waited till the favour- 
able moment appeared ; and having lured the Archduke from 
his strong position, gained a brilliant and overwhelming 
victory, in the main due to his superior tactics. The Duc 
d’Aumale compares Lens to Valmy, and certainly points 
of resemblance exist; but Lens was far the more complete 
triumph ; and we would rather liken it to the great day of 
Ziirich, the crown of Masséna’s renowned career, and which, 
like Lens, saved France from invasion. As for the tactics 
of Condé, they have become in part obsolete; no modern 
chief woutd have directed his troops to await the enemy’s 
fire on an exposed plain; but it was abundantly proved in 
the seventeenth century that this method of fighting insured 
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success; and, for the rest, Condé towers over his foe in 
what may be called the greater tactics—that is, the general 
disposition of his men for action. The student of war will 
note the difference between the two chiefs in the arrange- 
ment and the handling of the reserves, which, perhaps, de- 
cided the issue of the day. The Duc d’Aumale explains 
why, in the battles of that age, troops which kept back their 
fire gained a marked advantage :— 


‘To understand the general order which prescribed that the fire of 
the enemy should be borne with steady countenance at close quarters, 
we must go back two centuries, and recollect the accuracy and range 
of the firearms of that age, and especially the extent to which they 
were distributed. Half, often two-thirds, of the infantry had no such 
weapons. Each reitre, or horseman, had one, a long pistol, and 
sometimes two, a pistol and a musket. A great part of this cavalry— 
its numbers were proportionately large—should be considered as 
mounted infantry; and this, too, explains the relations then held 
between troops on foot and horsemen. The general discharge which 
was to be braved was less destructive than might be supposed; but it 
placed the men whose pistols and muskets were empty at a disadvantage 
in a hand-to-hand fight. The neglect of the order proved fatal to our 
guards; its application secured the final victory of the centre, and in 
the engagements on our right and left caused success in the first 
instance, which neither the skill of Ligniville nor the brilliant valour 
of the Prince de Ligne could wholly repair.’ 


While victory was being prepared at Lens, revolution had 
broken out in Paris, and was stirring in many cities and 
provinces of France. An attempt to deprive the noblesse de 
robe of the hereditary rights they had gained in their 
offices had aroused against Mazarin, throughout the king- 
dom, an official aristocracy, as tenacious, perhaps, as the 
feudal aristocracy crushed by Richelieu, and the movement 
was strengthened by creditors of the State, left without 
their dues by its bad faith or penury, by whole classes 
ground down by incessant exactions, and by large parts of 
the nation, in the direst want, and exasperated at the con- 
tinuance of the war with Spain, which, they had hoped, 
would end at the Peace of Westphalia. The spirit of revolt 
was abroad everywhere, but it came to a head in the pas- 
sionate capital, as has happened so often in French history. 
The parliament of Paris and the great fiscal bodies, indig- 
nant at the prospect of the loss of the ‘ paulette,’ and at 
taxation specially pressing on themselves, made common 
cause against the detested government; in clamouring for 
their own interests they had a large stock of national griev- 
ances to parade, and the chamber of St. Louis echoed with 
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speeches, ‘as eloquent as those of Greece and Rome,’ against 
the excesses of the Court, the crimes of the minister, the 
tyranny of intendants, the frauds of contractors, the mal- 
administration of the resources of the State, iniquitous 
taxation, and unjustimprisonments. Resistance was, to some 
extent, seconded by the Duke of Orleans and others near 
the throne ; it was vehemently supported by the mass of the 
bourgeoisie chafing at unjust and oppressive measures, and 
already, perhaps, beginning to feel the jealousy and envy of 
a subsequent age; and it gathered to its side the excitable 
populace, discontented, miserable, and at all times dan- 
gerous. The Importants, too, and their long train of plotters, 
the Elbceufs, the Vendémes, the Beauforts, the Chevreuses, 
and, carried away by an adulterous passion, Anne Genevieve, 
Condé’s beautiful sister, the Madame de Longueville of too 
well-known fame, thought their opportunity had once more 
come ; and these chiefs of the noblesse, but outcasts from 
the court, did not scruple to throw in their lot with an 
agitation which, had it succeeded, would, not improbably, 
have overthrown their order. The attitude of Paris, in fact, 
foreshadowed 1789 in a certain measure, and concession 
after concession made by Mazarin, and ungracefully yielded 
by Anne of Austria—indignant and angry like Marie Antoi- 
nette—only led to further and ruinous demands, and greatly 
aggravated the position of affairs. Disorder and anarchy 
were in full swing; the treasury was completely bankrupt— 
it had become impossible to collect taxes in a third part of 
the kingdom at least, and risings were threatened in Nor- 
mandy and Provence, when the victory of Lens revived the 
hopes of the cardinal and the affrighted Court. The time 
for action, Mazarin thought, had come; Condé would throw 
his sword into the scale of the government, and a coup d’état 
was planned by Anne and the minister, not unlike the 
attempt against the five members, and an event too common 
in the annals of France. Orders were given to seize two 
obnoxious chiefs of the fiscal bodies who had denounced the 
court, and Broussel, an aged magistrate, dear to the citizens, 
who, as a deputy of the parliament, had made his mark in 
the harangues in the great room of St. Louis, was arrested 
by special command of the regent. The capital flamed out 
in furious revolt ; the evil days of the League seemed about 
to return ; barricades were raised in the streets by hundreds ; 
the troops showed ominous signs of mutiny; and the 
government was compelled to set the prisoner free and to 
yield to further extravagant demands, The insurrection, 
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indeed, might have carried all before it, had not the parlia- 
ment, already alarmed at the revolutionary passions stirred 
up by itself, characteristically stood aloof from the people, 
and had not its president, Molé, a real patriot, thrown his 
powerful influence on the side of order. 

The Duc d’Aumale contends that, at this crisis, the 
parliament of Paris, composed as it was of lawyers filled 
with the spirit of their craft, was a genuine champion of 
civil liberty, and, on the whole, rather approves of the move- 
ment. But Englishmen, versed in their own history of the 
time, will dwell more on the professional selfishness which 
marked the conduct of the noblesse of the gown, than on 
its accidental support of popular rights ; they will condemn 
the attitude of many of the great noblesse; they will con- 
trast the low ambition and the shallow vehemence of this 
prelude to the struggle of the Fronde with the grand 
national spirit of the Long Parliament, and the heroic self- 
sacrifice of the Civil War. Condé had reached the capital a 
month after Lens, having offered his services to quell the 
revolt, but having warned the regent to be ‘wise and 
‘ moderate ;” and so far he is entitled to praise for counsels 
worthy of his high place in the State. Yet we can hardly 
agree with the Duc d’Aumale, that the course he took in the 
events that followed was that of a high-minded patriot, who, 
with no regard for personal ends, sought to make use of 
well-deserved influence, to mediate between the Court and 
the capital. He stood apart, indeed, at first, from both 
parties, though Gondi, the real leader of the malcontent 
nobiesse, and the idol of the passionate crowds of Paris, and 
Anne and Mazarin spared no efforts to gain over the vic- 
torious warrior ; but this was because he disliked both sides, 
and not from a lofty or noble motive. Condé had the 
instinctive contempt of a prince of the blood, and of the 
chief of the old noblesse of the sword, of what he called ‘ the 
‘canaille’ of the ‘long-robed’ parliament, and he felt a 
soldier’s scorn towards mob-rule and disorder. But he had 
been alienated for years from the cardinal, and, in his own 
judgement, he had ample ground for bitter complaint against 
the imperilled minister. On the death of his brother-in-law 
De Brézé, he had been refused the great charge of Admiral 
of France, which he had claimed as a kind of birthright. 
He suspected that he had been sent to Spain to be got rid 
of in the event of a failure prepared beforehand by a cunning 
enemy; his demands of promotion for different friends had 
been eluded or set at naught; and he thought that the war 
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in the North had been starved in order to compass his own 
discomfiture. Like Achilles, he sulked in his tent alone, 
while the quarrel between the regent and Paris was being 
renewed with increased vehemence, and the court was being 
forced into further compliance, and an accident only, it 
seems, made him take a side. The prince had agreed to 
preside at a conference with deputies of the parliament, held 
at Saint-Germain; his haughty temper could not brook re- 
monstrance ‘from men of chicane,’ despised from boyhood ; 
and the insolence of ‘the longbeards,’ turned skilfully to 
account, caused him to incline towards the queen and 
Mazarin. His purpose, too, it is not unlikely, was confirmed 
when he had been made aware of the famous declaration of 
October 1648—the ‘murder of monarchy in France,’ as the 
regent called it—which would have made the parliament of 
Paris supreme in the kingdom, had it been carried into 
effect for five years. He could not fail to see that the throne 
was in peril, and he threw in his lot with Anne and the 
cardinal, both resolved to chastise the encroaching parlia- 
ment, and to take strong measures against ‘ rebellious Paris.’ 
The common story that, on this occasion, his services were 
bought, is, no doubt, untrue; but he was plied by adroit 
caresses and flattery, and these arts strengthened the resolve 
of a nature imperious, scornful, and impatient of control, 
especially at the hands of ‘the populace.’ The conqueror 
of Rocroy and Lens placed his services at the disposal of 
the shaken government, and, though still cherishing a 
grudge against Mazarin, assumed the supreme command of 
the royal forces. 

The war of the first Fronde had begun; and though 
risings occurred in the north and the south-east, it concen- 
trated itself round the capital. Condé, a bad politician, but 
a great captain, was scarcely ever wrong in his military 
instinct; and, like Turenne when defending the monarchy 
many years afterwards, during the Spanish Fronde, the 
prince entreated the court not to leave Paris. He wished 
to rally his troops on certain strong points, and to keep the 
regent and the young king on the spot; but Anne and 
Mazarin had resolved to depart, and to endeavour to reduce 
the city by famine. Exactly as happened in our times, 
Paris, it was assumed, would not hold out; and the court 
gaily set off for Saint-Germain, then a little village far out- 
side the walls, and established itself in its long-deserted 
palace. Soldiers arrived from Burgundy and the northern 
frontier, but Condé, with 15,000 men, was not strong enough 
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to invest a town of, even then, a half-million of souls; and 
the expectation that Paris would yield because the ‘ pain de 
‘ Gonesse’ was not forthcoming was, to the amazement of 
‘ Madame Anne,’ frustrated. It was necessary to attempt a 
regular blockade, and, apart from the fact that it was found 
impossible to cut off largely supplies of food, a whole series 
of events concurred to encourage the hopes of the rebellious 
citizens. Condé’s younger brother, the Prince de Conti, and 
Madame de Longueville joined the revolt; Gondi kept 
popular passions alive, and the sudden defection of Turenne 
on the Rhine, caused probably by the De Longueville’s aris 
—the great chief could never resist a siren—seemed ominous 
of the fall of the monarchy. The Duc d’Aumale’s account 
of the siege of Paris abounds in details new to the general 
reader, and, though marked by a soldier’s contempt for 
popular risings, is, nevertheless, a striking passage of 
history ; 1649 foreshadowed the levity and the evil passions 
of 1870, but it foreshadowed, too, the courage and the brave 
endurance of the great city attacked by Moltke; and if the 
figure of Beaufort, the ‘ Roi des Halles,’ playing the soldier 
amidst half-armed multitudes, is disagreeable to a military 
eye, the efforts of the citizens to defend their ramparts, ill- 
directed and reckless as they often were, were characteristic 
of the true Parisian spirit. Condé gained no real success on 
the field; the siege lasted several months, and negotiations 
were not even thought of until the adjoining country had 
been made a desert. The following resembles a scene in the 
siege of 1870 :— 


‘Paris was beginning to suffer, and was entering the period of 
delusions, of feverish changes of purpose, of discouragement and wild 
hopes, of fury and prostration. Every day there were fresh rumours; 
semblances of imaginary relief, talk of imaginary success and of 
coming deliverance ; even the most judicious were persuaded. Demands 
were made for sorties en masse; “‘M. de Beaufort has been cross- 
“ questioned by a mob of the bourgeoisie to know why he does not lead 
“them to Brie Comte Robert; they would attack with 100,000 
“men.” Acts of insolence succeeded; magistrates are threatened and 
beaten; “ injured by word and deed.” “We shall not have now to 
“ march against the Frondeurs,” said Condé ; “ they have not waited to 
“ be beaten by me; they will be by the people.”’ 


The Spaniard thought his opportunity had come amidst the 
intestine troubles of France. The Archduke had once more 
an army on foot; overtures were perhaps made to Turenne, 
and a Spanish envoy was actually sent to Paris, to treat 
with the insurrection and its chiefs. But patriotism 
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and the sense of duty asserted themselves in the repentant 
Parliament, which, reduced to silence amidst the shock of 
arms, stood aghast at the civil broils it had caused, and had 
had time for regret and reflection. At this moment Condé, it 
is only fair to point out, was as loyal, perhaps, as Molé and 
De Mesme. 


‘It is not only the peasants, dazed by misery and hunger, who think 
the Archduke is at hand; a messenger from that prince has arrived in 
Paris; and though the selection was almost an insult—a monk dis- 
guised as a gentleman—he has been received by the Parliament in 
solemn audience. ‘Seated on the fleur de lys,” the “ longbeards” of 
“ the Great Chambers listened with shame and pain to the proposals of 
“ the most cruel enemy of the fleur de lys.” The excitement at Saint- 
Germain was great; “the thing has gone so far,” wrote Condé to Girard, 
“that my brother has sent Bréquigny to Brussels to negotiate with 
“ the Archduke ;” and then, as if, foreseeing what was to come, he was 
pronouncing sentence on himself—‘“‘ This circumstance has touched me 
“ deeply, so enormous was the fault of daring to treat with the king 
“ of Spain while war was being openly waged.” ’ 


The intrigues with Spain, and, not improbably, the emotions 
roused by the tragedy at Whitehall, led to the negotiations 
and the truce of Rueil; the passions of the Fronde were, in 
truth, child’s play compared with the frenzy of the League or 
of 1793. The Court returned to Compiégne, and ere long 
to the capital ; a compromise was patched up between the 
royal authority and the affrighted parliament, and the sur- 
face of things seemed smooth for a time, though the nobles 
of the Fronde stood angrily aloof, and Gondi remained master 
of the Parisian populace. Condé had not really done much 
in the siege, but he had been loyal to the Crown during the 
recent troubles, he was at the head of a victorious army, and 
his conduct favourably contrasted with that of Turenne, the 
only commander who could be compared with him. He 
seems to have thought that he could ‘ bestride the State,’ and 
that his services entitled him to direct everything, and the 
censure of the regent and the praise of the boy-king only 
inflamed his ambition and increased his arrogance. On the 
other hand, the prince and Mazarin were already enemies ; 
each had long secretly disliked the other, and the cardinal, 
in the interests of France, had grounds to distrust a too 
powerful subject, a near kinsman of two leaders of the 
Fronde, and, in his own, to regard with suspicion a military 
chief who seemed to wish to supplant him. A bitter and 
protracted quarrel ensued, ending in the arrest of the Grand 
Condé and his incarceration, through the wiles of Mazarin; 
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but we cannot entirely accept the Duc d’Aumale’s account 
of this matter, or admit that Condé was a guileless victim, 
free of offence against the State and the government, 
and circumvented by an unworthy intrigue. Some of the 
common charges made against the prince, at this juncture, 
are, indeed, untrue: he did not set off to his domains in 
Burgundy, as has been alleged, to stir up rebellion ; he seems 
really to have exerted himself to bring back Turenne toa 
sense of duty, and no act of treason, in a technical sense, 
can fairly, perhaps, be laid to his charge. But his refusal 
to undertake the siege of Cambray—a statesmanlike effort 
made by Mazarin to restore the fortunes of France in 
Flanders—which was due to personal dislike of the cardinal, 
is capable of a bad construction, and his conduct to the 
minister, nay, to the regent, exhibited in repeated instances, 
made him unendurable beside the throne. He thwarted 
Mazarin at every turn of government, contrived to set aside 
even his highest appointments, insulted him with ostentatious 
petulance, and finally extorted concessions from him—these 
are not noticed by the Duc d’Aumale—which not only humi- 
liated the man, but would have made the ruler of the French 
monarchy the mere puppet of an ambitious warrior. In the 
well-known affair of Jarzé, too, he irritated Anne of Austria 
to the quick, and, though this now may appear a trifle, it 
was deemed a high crime by a proud and angry woman. In 
short, Condé, maladroit and unscrupulous, brought matters 
at last to such a pass that it became a question whether a 
dangerous subject or the lawful depositaries of power in the 
State should direct and control affairs in France, and 
Mazurin and the regent, in this state of things, were justified 
in taking strong measures of defence. 

The truce of Rueil was but a suspension of arms; Paris 
continued prepared for a new rising; and Gondi bid for the 
support of the prince, who he knew was at odds for some 
time with Mazarin. . The cardinal, before the final rupture, 
made similar efforts to gain Condé, whose sword could have 
decided events. The Duc d’Aumale’s portrait of the famous 
rivals, who were the real champions of the contending 
parties, is very graphic and true to nature. 


‘ Gondi belongs to the races of the Poggis, the Médicis, e tutti quanti, 
who, through their never-ending plottings, have stained the churches 
and palaces of Florence with blood. His life is one conspiracy ; more 
than once he conspired against himself. At the age of seventeen he 
wrote and swore an account of the plot of Fieschi; he almost sees an 
ideal in Catiline. The blood of the Gaul flows in his veins; he con- 
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tinues to be transalpine in his genius; he is already a Frenchman in his 
tongue, his culture, his habits of life—may I say it, his vices. Prodigal, 
vainglorious, he is daring to excess, and is controlled by nothing ; his 
extraordinary powers of intellect clothe theories formed after the event 
with so lofty and noble an appearance that, as we read him, we forget 
that his life was a falsehood. 

‘ The son of Pietro di Mazzara is of a different type of character; he 
still savours of his origin; the training of the Roman curias has 
developed in him the scaltro of the Sicilian; he is the stronger man of 
the two. Less an artist than a broker, a great gambler, a scorner of 
danger, too greedy to be a good administrator, he has the genius of a 
statesman to so high a degree that this master faculty stands with him 
in the place of conscience. He has views on our foreign affairs, on 
diplomacy and war, the depth of which cannot be derived from his 
despatches; his submissive language, his studied obscurity, his 
repetitions, his contradictions—all are calculations to attain his end. 
No one can surpass him in negotiation; his military eye would seldom 
be at fault, could he but give up his pretensions to arrange military 
details, and to free himself from dislikes which obscure the clearness of 
his judgment. A taste for perfidy and an habitual craftiness lead him 
too often astray in his relations with his fellow-men.’ 


Condé had incurred the resentment of the distressed 
capital as the head of the besieging army, and was greatly 
disliked by the Vendémes, the Beauforts, and other chiefs 
of the Importants faction. He had soon finally broken with 
Mazarin ; and the cardinal, with Italian craft, took measures 
to circumvent his enemy. Gondi, having equally failed in 
his overtures, played for a moment into the minister’s 
hands; the antagonists agreed to reduce to impotence a 
dangerous man, not to be gained by them; and Condé was 
enticed into an act of rashness, which set against him 
the chiefs of the Parliament, Gondi undertaking for the 
quiescence of Paris. It was a stratagem, ignoble, perhaps, 
but dexterous ; and there is no proof, as the Duc d’Aumale 
hints, that Mazarin was consenting to an attempt to slay 
the prince. Condé, arrogant to the last moment, was caught 
in the toils, and fell an easy prey into the cardinal’s hands. 
He was arrested with his brother and the Duc de Longue- 
ville; the manner of his arrest was, no doubt, to be con- 
demned, but was like that of cowps détat of the kind from 
the days of Louis XI. to those of Napoleon. 

‘The other members of the Council arrive in succession, among 
others the Prince de Conti, and M. Longueville the last. Mazarin lets 
the Regent know that the Council was awaiting her; it was the pre- 
concerted signal. Anne of Austria knelt down to pray with her son. 
The cardinal addresses the Abbé de la Riviére. ‘I have a word to say 
“to you,” and they go out of the room. At this moment the queen’s 
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taptain of the guard came in; M. le Prince thought that Guitaut was 
about to speak to him concerning a relation—he was the protector of 
Guitaut’s family—and advanced. ‘ What is your business, Guitaut?” 
“* My business, sir! my orders are to arrest you, the Prince de Conti, 
“ and M. de Longueville ! ” 


Condé was hurried off a captive to Vincennes, where his 
father had been immured before him, where, in another age, 
one of the noblest of his house was to be made the victim of 
an atrocious crime. He had not been a traitor, in a legal 
sense ; but he had crossed and defied the rulers of France at 
a grave moment of national trouble; he had proved himself 
to be dangerous to the State ; and we feel but little sympathy 
with him. We quote these remarks of the Duc d’Aumale 
chiefly because, while he excuses the conduct of his hero up 
to the time of his arrest, he does not conceal the marks of 
guilt that stain the career of the prince afterwards, and 
because they illustrate the simple dignity of the author in 
his own undeserved exile :— 

‘I continue this work, as I began it, in the same place of abode, in 
the disgrace and under the burden of an exile to my mind unmerited. 
I have now come to a critical moment; I must show the criminal in 
the hero. Before I go on with this narrative I must speak out about 
this fault which nothing can efface. The blows which strike me do not 
disturb the calmness of my intelligence, and I desire to preserve in the 
eyes of those who may take the trouble to study me the freedom of 
judgement I retain in my inmost nature. This being conceded, I shall be 
able to traverse this mournful period, to praise the warrior, to admire 
the energy displayed in an evil cause, but without apprehension that 
the eulogies bestowed on an incomparable master of his art shall not 
appear to be a defence of a guilty prince, or an apology repudiated by 
my conscience. Tyranny of every kind is detestable. An upright 
man is bound to protect, at all risks, the public in his own person—nay, 
to resist, to struggle, if, at the peril of his life, he can bring general 
oppression to an end. But he has no right to disturb his country, to 
tear her asunder, to bring war within her borders, in order to avenge a 
personal affront.’ 


The next phase in the career of the Grand Condé is that 
of the arch-rebel of France, the head in civil war of an 
unscrupulous faction, carrying destruction up to the walls 
of Paris; then engaged in a long contest with Turenne ; 
occasionally subduing Fortune by genius, but always arrogant 
and injurious to his own cause, and finally yielding to the 
force of events, as the reviving strength of the Bourbon 
monarchy overcomes the despotism of Spain in decay. But 
we shall not attempt to forestall a narrative which, if equal 
to the preceding parts of the work, will be a noble addition 
to the history of France, 
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Art. VIL—1. Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
By Ropotro Lancran1, LL.D.(Harv.), Professor of Archzeo- 
logy in the University of Rome. London: 1888. 


2. Ancient Rome in 1888. By J. Henry Mippueron, Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. 
Edinburgh : 1888. 


AR eighteen years ago, a writer in this Journal,* taking 

as his text Mr. Burn’s newly published volume on Rome 
and the Campagna, spoke with cautious hopefulness of the 
possible results which a thorough excavation of the sacred 
soil of Rome might be expected to produce. Since then 
the work of rediscovery has gone ceaselessly forward. The 
Italian Government and the municipality have vied with 
each other in their efforts to bring to light the classical 
Rome with which, rather than with the Rome of the popes, 
United Italy not unnaturally claims kinship. Their example 
has been followed, especially in the Campagna, by private 
persons, such as the brothers Lugari, whose praises Comm. 
Lanciani sings once more in his latest volume (p. 268), 
while even the speculative builder has been obliged to dig 
his foundations under the watchful eye of a government 
inspector, and to suspend his operations until the monu- 
ments laid bare by the spades of his workmen have been 
examined, and their precious contents rescued for the 
benefit of scholars. Moreover, thanks largely to the skill, 
energy, and sound judgement of Comm. Lanciani himself, 
the work has, with very few exceptions, been carried out, and 
its results recorded in a scientific manner, which contrasts 
most favourably with the haphazard digging and hasty con- 
jectures of former years. No better proof of this could be 


“given than the fact that, although nearly all traces of the 


important discoveries made on the Esquiline are now buried 
out of sight beneath new streets and squares, the student 
can still, by the aid of the careful official reports,f and the 
objects collected in the Roman museums, form an inde- 
pendent judgement on their nature and significance. 





* Edinburgh Review, April 1872. 

+ To be found in the ‘ Bullettino della Commiss. Archeol. Munici- 
pale,’ 1874-85, and in the ‘ Notizie degli Scavi’ for the same period. 
Compare also the articles by Dressel in the ‘Annali’ of the 
German Institute, 1879-80, and Helbig, ‘ Die Italiker in der Po-Ebene.’ 
Leipzig, 1879. 
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The appearance of the two books whose titles stand at 
the head of this article offers a convenient opportunity for 
attempting to estimate the advance actually made towards a 
better knowledge of Rome and its history in the last twenty 
years. For such a task no man living is better qualified 
than Comm. Lanciani, whose official position as director of 
excavations in Rome and the Campagna has given him an 
unrivalled personal acquaintance and familiarity with every 
detail of the work accomplished, and from whose innumer- 
able, but always scholarly, reports and dissertations, as well 
as from such larger books as his ‘Commentaries of Fron- 
‘ tinus,’* the history of the rediscovery of ancient Rome 
must be largely written. We have strong hopes that he will 
one day write it himself; for the volume before us, while it 
will serve the purpose of awakening a wider interest in the 
subject, is little more than a series of sketches, the chief 
attraction of which for many readers will lie in the striking 
episodes from his own experience as an excavator, which 
are scattered through its pages. It was clearly no part of 
the author’s plan to present a scientific record of results. 
Much is consequently omitted which would otherwise have 
found a place, while much is inserted which has long been 
the common property of students. For our purpose the 
most important chapters are those on the Atrium Vesta, on 
the Tiber and the Claudian Harbour, and on the Campagna, 
though it is impossible not to wish that he had enriched the 
last chapter by a description of the villa of Q. Voconius 
Pollio and its history, such as he has given elsewhere. 

Professor Middleton’s book is a new edition of a work 
which has deservedly won a high reputation as the best of 
all guides to the existing monuments of Rome. For scholars 
its distinctive merit lies in the suecess with which the 
author has brought his architectural knowledge and ex- 
perience to bear upon the structural features of the ancient 
buildings. It is not too much to say that he has done more 
than anyone else to place our knowledge of Roman methods 
of construction upon a sound basis, and to furnish us with 
the means of overcoming the difficulty, described in the 
article in this Journal mentioned above, as ‘ great and per- 
‘ haps insurmountable, of assigning each monument, or each 
‘ part of a monument, to its own proper epoch.’ { The fact, 





*T Comentarii di Frontino. Roma, 1880. 
+ Bullettino d. Commiss. Arch., 1884. 
t Professor Middleton has recently stated his views on Roman 
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however, remains that Professor Middleton’s book does not, 
any more than that of Comm. Lanciani, make it easy for 
even an expert reader to judge how far, and in what respects, 
the existing level of knowledge as regards Rome and Roman 
history has altered since the [talian troops entered Rome in 
1870. Of a single large and important class of evidence, 
that supplied by the inscriptions, he has little to say, and we 
are inclined to suspect that disgust with the changes which 
have disfigured the peculiar beauty of the city has led him 
to depreciate rather unduly the importance of the results 
achieved in the last two years. 

On one point there can be no doubt. The mass of new 
material brought to light since 1870 is without a parallel 
in the history of excavation, even in this age of discovery. 
Exclusive of great historic monuments, such as the Atrium 
Vesta, the Rostra, and the Servian Agger, and of such 
historic sites as the area of the Forum, the turning up 
of ‘two hundred and seventy million cubic feet’* of earth 
has brought to light inscriptions, coins, pottery, tombs, 
and private houses, in almost incredible quantities. This 
rich harvest has been reaped in almost every part, both of 
the city and of the Campagna; but it is, perhaps, worth 
noticing that two prophecies diffidently uttered by this 
Journal in 1872 have been at least partially fulfilled. 
The masterpieces of art which filled the imperial palaces 
on the Palatine are still among the lost treasures of the 
world, and it has been in the course of the ‘social and 
‘municipal improvements’ demanded by the needs of the 
capital of Italy, that some of the most important dis- 
coveries have been made, though the field of both im- 
provements and discoveries has been as yet confined, not, 
as the reviewer expected, to the Campus Martius, but to 
the deserted slopes of the Esquiline. That while so much 
has been gained, so little has been lost to history and 
archeology, is not less a matter of congratulation, and 
the fact says volumes for the care and conscientiousness 
with which the work has been done. With the less 
favourable side of the picture we are not concerned here. 
But we heartily echo Comm. Lanciani’s protest against 
the injustice of charging the Italian government or the 
Roman municipality with the whole responsibility for the 





methods of construction in a paper read beleve the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Archeologia, 1888. 
* Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ Preface, p. x. 
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changes which have, to quote Professor Middleton, given 
Rome ‘the aspect of a third-rate Parisian suburb.’ The 
worst of these are the work, as Comm. Lanciani truly says, 
of ‘the Roman aristocracy of our noble landowners, un- 
‘ worthy the great names which, to our misfortune, they have 
‘ inherited.’* Of almost equal importance with the vast 
amount of material discovered, is the rapid advance made 
in the methods of using it. Everyone knows that the art 
of interpreting correctly the remains of antiquity has made 
enormous strides in recent years. New and more exact 
tests have been discovered for determining the relative age 
of buildings. The comparative study of the accumulated 
treasures of museums has made it possible in most cases to 
assign the contents of tombs to their proper period, to 
determine their true affinities, and to draw inferences, which 
are more than conjectural, as to the stage of civilisation to 
which they belong. 

To give but a single instance, it may safely be affirmed 
that five and twenty years ago, the necropolis discovered 
on the Esquiline, of which more will be said hereafter, would 
have presented an almost insoluble problem to the most 
learned of antiquaries. Nor must we forget that the work 
of rediscovery in Rome has been materially assisted by the 
peculiarity which is so distinctive of Roman history in 
general—its unbroken continuity. From the time when the 
earliest graves were dug in the native rock of the Esquiline, 
down to the age of Theodoric, the city has undergone a 
continuous process of superimposition, and the successive 
strata thus formed have preserved a unique record of its 
growth. Even the literary tradition of the monuments of 
Rome is far more unbroken than, but for recent researches, 
we should have thought possible. Following on the pilgrim 
itineraries and guidebooks, we have the series of ‘ plans of 
‘Rome,’ the importance of which De Rossi first brought 
home to scholars,+ and to these again succeed the invaluable 
architectural drawings of the ‘cinque cento’ masters, t long 
buried out of sight in the libraries of Florence and Rome, 
and even far away from their proper home, in the Bodleian 
at Oxtord.§ Earlier than any of these, and standing alone 





* Lanciani, p. xxv. t Piante di Roma, 1879. 

t Lanciani, p. 24. His dissertation on the Curia (L’Aula e gli 
Uffici del Senato. Roma, 1883) is an excellent illustration of the value 
of these drawings for the topographical history of Rome. 

§ See the paper by Professor Middleton on the ‘ MS, Notes by Pirro 
Ligorio.’ London, 1889, 
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in their surpassing interest, are the fragmentary marble 
slabs inscribed with the plan of the city drawn up under the 
auspices of Septimius Severus and Caracalla, the ‘Forma 
‘ Urbis Rome.’ * 

But it is time to pass to the main subject of this article, 
and to endeavour to place before our readers as clear an 
estimate as space will permit of the most important results 
achieved. And here the first place must be given to those 
discoveries which bear on the long-disputed question of the 
origin of Rome and the Romans. The novelty and im- 
portance of these are fully recognised by both Professor 
Middleton and Comm. Lanciani, the latter of whom says, 
truly enough, that ‘ we have discovered a new archeological 
‘ stratum totally unknown before.’ ¢ But of their precise nature 
neither gives an adequate account. Nor are the very different 
conclusions drawn by each of them from what has been found 
such as we can entirely accept. That the Esquiline hill, 
and especially that part of it lying outside the ‘agger’ of 
Servius, known anciently as the ‘Campus Esquilinus,’ was 
until the time of Augustus used as a public burying-place, 
mainly by the lower classes of the population of the city, is 
a fact familiar to all who know their Horace. We also know 
that the revolution inaugurated by Mecenas, who overlaid 
great part of this cemetery with a smiling garden, was 
gradually completed in the course of the next two centuries, 
with the result that the Esquiline graveyard, with all its 
nameless horrors, became the fashionable quarter of Rome, 
where emperors and nobles built themselves houses and laid 
out gardens. But recent researches have not only enabled 
us to trace, in something like detail, this process of trans- 
formation, but they have laid bare the older city of tombs, 
which the villas and pleasure-grounds of imperial times con- 
cealed from view, and made it possible to realise with some 
approach to accuracy the nature, extent, and antiquity of 
this unique Roman necropolis. 

The area covered by what is really a series of cemeteries, 
extends in its widest sense beyond the limits of the Esqui- 
line hill, over the northern parts of the Viminal and 
Quirinal.t But the district which has been the scene of 
the most important discoveries stretches, roughly speaking, 











* Jordan, ‘Forma Urbis Rome.’ Berlin, 1874. 

{ Lanciani, Preface, p. xi. 

t Archaic tombs have been discovered near S. Maria della Vittoria, 
and the Villa Spithoever on the Quirinal as well as on the Viminal. 
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from §. Maria Maggiore in a south-easterly direction to 
the end of the Via 8. Croce, and northward from the church 
of S. Martino and the baths of Titus to the Viale Principessa 
Margherita, and the railway. The central portion is that 
now covered by the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. This district 
is crossed in an oblique direction by the Servian agger, which 
divides it into two parts of very unequal size, by far the 
larger portion lying outside the line of the agger. The 
excavations made within these limits in connexion with 
the construction of the new quarter of the city have re- 
vealed the existence of at least three distinct strata of tombs, 
belonging to as many different periods.* Fortunately 
for the interests of historical and archeological study, the 
reverence felt in antiquity for the sanctity of graves was 
strong enough to protect the older and lower sepulchres 
from destruction or violation when later ones were super- 
imposed upon them. Asa consequence most of the tombs 
have remained intact, and their contents undisturbed. A 
careful study of the latter, and of the structure of the tombs 
themselves, proves beyond doubt that the remains of this 
necropolis supply material for a continuous record of the 
advance of Roman civilisation from the days of the first 
settlements on the seven hills down at least to the Christian 
era; and the evidence they give, if often difficult to inter- 
pret correctly, is indubitably genuine and authentic. 

The uppermost and most recent stratum contains chiefly 
tombs of well-to-do Romans, or columbaria appropriated to 
the use of the freedmen of noble families—such as that of the 
Statilii discovered in 1875.t ‘They belong, as we should 
expect, for the most part to the period of the Early Empire, 
since it was not, it would seem, until towards the close of 
the republican era, that the Esquiline was a burial-place 
for any but the lower classes. It is possible that both the 
family tombs and the columbaria were erected within the 
limits of their private property by wealthy owners, as the 
Esquiline gradually became the favourite quarter of fashion- 
able Roman society. Below this stratum lies that which 
only too graphically represents the incredibly barbarous 





* For trustworthy accounts of these excavations the reader must 
consult the ‘ Bullettino della Commiss, Archeolog. Municipale,’ and the 
‘ Notizie degli Scavi’ for 1874-1888; and especially the articles by 
Lanciani in the Bullettino for 1874, p. 49; 1875, p. 41; and by M.de 
Rossi in the issues of the same journal for 1878 and 1885. 
¢ Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. 130. 
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arrangements of the Esquiline cemetery in republican times. 
In it were actually found the open common graves of 
Horace, the ‘puticoli’ of Varro *—rectangular pits, aver- 
aging 12 feet square and 30 deep in size, and lined with 
neatly squared blocks of ‘lapis Gabinus.’ Of these Comm. 
Lanciani himself has brought to light and examined 
about. seventy-five. ‘In many cases,’ he tells us,t ‘the 
‘contents of each vault were reduced to a uniform mass of 
‘ black, viscid, pestilent, unctuous matter. In a few cases the 
‘bones could in a measure be singled out and identified. 
‘The reader will hardly believe me when I say that men 
‘and beasts’ bodies and carcases, and any kind of unmention- 
‘able refuse of the town, were heaped up in these dens.’ 
In the same stratum with these horrible puticoli have 
been found isolated sepulchral chambers appropriated to the 
use of one or another of the old collegia or artisan guilds, 
bodies which were primarily, though not exclusively, burial 
clubs. One of these, that belonging to the ancient guild of 
the ‘ flute players,’ has been carefully described by Comm. 
Lanciani in the Bullettino of the municipality for the year 
1875. No tombs belonging to the higher classes have, we be- 
lieve, been found in this stratum. The objects found in the 
puticoliand in the separate graves have been examined by Prof. 
Dresselt with a view to determining the date of this part 
of the Esquiline cemetery. He has selected as typical the 
miniature altars with reliefs—the work, he considers, of 
Etruscan craftsmen, but made in Rome—the inscribed lamps, 
and the enamelled vases; and the conclusion at which he 
arrives is that this second, or republican, stratum represents 
a period roughly coincident with the second and third 
centuries B.C. 

Lower still, under the very floors of the puticoli, accident 
revealed a fresh layer of tombs §{—genuinely archaic in 
character, and resting on, or rather dug in, the native rock. 
It is this lowest and oldest stratum which has justly aroused 





* Hor. Sat. i. 8,16. Varro, ‘De Ling. Lat.’ v. 25. 

+ Ancient Rome, p. 64, and in the Bullettino Comm., 1875, p. 41. 

t Annali d. Instituto, 1879, 80, 82. Monumenti, vol. xi. Professor 
Middleton, on p. 43, refers to these articles by Dressel, but does not add 
that they have no reference to the strictly prehistoric part of the 
necropolis. The ‘aryballoi’ referred to on the same page are found in 
the tombs of what may be called the republican stratum, not in those 
of earlier periods. 

§ The circumstances are described by Lanciani in the Bullettino 
Comm, 1874. 
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the keenest interest, and with which we are for the moment 
chiefly concerned. 

Both in the form and structure of the tombs and in 
the nature of their contents, there are obvious points of 
resemblance between this prehistoric necropolis on the 
Esquiline and others discovered elsewhere in Italy. In the 
Emilia, at Corneto, and on the slopes of Palazzuolo and 
Castel Gandolfo,* enough has been found to furnish at least 
the outlines of a prehistoric civilisation once diffused over 
great part of the peninsula, the main features of which are 
common to the cemeteries of North Italy, Southern Etruria, 
and the Latin Campagna. It is a civilisation belonging, 
generally speaking, to the age of bronze, though occasionally 
reaching backwards to the stone age and forwards to that of 
iron. Nor does any break, such as that which separates 
the civilisation of Mycene, Tiryns, and Orchomenos from 
that of historic Greece, divide this early Italic civilisation 
from the later. Ofan advanced and largely foreign civilisation 
swept away by an inroad of barbarism, there are only very 
slight traces in Italy. The impression so far left by the 
evidence is that of a process of gradual developement, ad- 
vancing indeed more rapidly in some districts—e.g. in 
Etruria—than in others, and subject to an increasing 
extent, as time went on, to foreign influence, but still 
unusually continuous. The earliest stage of this ‘ Italic’ 
civilisation—to give it provisionally a name which does not 
pledge us, like Etruscan, Umbrian, or Ligurian, to any pre- 
mature theory of its ethnical descent, or, like Pelasgic, 
explain the obscure by the more obscure—is most fully 
represented, as yet, in the pile-villages (‘ palafitte,’ Pfahl- 
dérfer) of Northern Italy, in the older part of the Alban 
necropolis, and very rarely in the most primitive pit-tombs 
of Etruria. Its distinctive features are the absence of iron, 
the extreme simplicity of the bronze implements, the use of 
bone and horn, and the presence of extremely rude, hand- 
made, sun-dried pottery. The dwellings of this age were the 
conical huts, whose shape and structure can still be studied 
in the famous ‘hut-urns’ of the Alban cemeteries, and of 
which the tradition was preserved in historic times by the 
‘Casa Romuli’ on the Palatine, and by the circular form 
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* See especially Helbig, ‘ D. Italiker in der Po-Ebene,’ and his article 
in the‘ Annali’ for 1884, ‘ Sopra la provenienza degli Etruschi,’ on which 
two monographs, and on M. de Rossi’s articles in the Bullettino Comm. 
for 1878 and 1885, much of what follows in the text is based. 
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of the Aides Veste.* The huts were clustered together in 
compact settlements, fenced round with earthen ramparts 
and wooden stockades. On this stage follows a second repre- 
sented by the later portions of the Alban necropolis, the 
cemetery of Villanova, near Bologna, the majority of the 
pit-tombs, and of the ‘tombe a fossa’ in South Etruria. 
Tron is found, though not commonly ; bronze is freely used, 
and occasionally supersedes earthenware as the material for 
bowls and vases. Above all, traces of foreign influence, 
Phenician and Greek, begin to show themselves, by the 
presence of objects clearly imported from without, and a 
little later by the evident attempts of native craftsmen to 
copy foreign models. In this stage also the more rapid 
advance of Etruria proper, as compared both with the 
Etruscan settlements in the valley of the Po, and with those 
of the Latin lowlands, becomes clear. 

We now turn to the tombs on the Esquiline. Of the 
general affinity of these and of their contents with those of the 
necropoleis already mentioned there can be no doabt, as a 
glance at the objects figured either in ‘ Monumenti’ of the 
German Institute, vol. xi., or in Helbig’s ‘Italiker in der 
‘ Po-Ebene,’ will show. But of the earliest stage the remains 
are scanty, though we may possibly assign to this period the 
very primitive tombs discovered in 1883, of which a full 
description is given in the ‘ Notizie degli Scavi’ for that 
year. They closely resemble in structure the oldest pit and 
foss tombs of Corneto in South Etruria.t On the other 
hand, not only is the Esquiline rich in specimens of the next 
succeeding stage, but it carries on the record of advancing 
civilisation well into historic times; while the profusion of 
objects found, the position of the tombs, and their relation 
to the great Servian agger, make it possible to arrive at 
some rough estimate of their place in chronology. The first 
settlers on the Esquiline hill, who dug their rude tombs in 





*Forthe hut-urns see Helbig, ‘ D. Italiker,’ pp. 50 sqqg. Traces of 
actual huts of a similar type have been found in the Terremare of 
North Italy, ib. p. 48. 

+ As shown by the importation of Etruscan wares into Latium, and 
the reproduction of Etruscan models by Latin workmen. 

t These are the ‘primitive cist-tombs,’ noticed by Middleton, p. 42, 
though only some of them answer to this description. Others resemble 
exactly the ‘ pit-tombs’ of Corneto—mere shafts sunk in the rock, in 
which the cinerary urn was deposited—or the most ancient form of the 
‘tombe a fossa,’ a small rectangular foss sometimes lined rudely with 
stones, and in which a stone coffin was deposited. 
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the native rock, possessed a civilisation clearly akin to that 
which we have called Italic, but in nearly all cases already 
under influences from outside Latium. In the great majority 
of the oldest tombs we find side by side with the rude pottery, 
christened by Italian scholars ‘ vasi laziali,’ and with simple 
bronze ornaments, articles of a different character, primitive 
‘ buccaro’ ware from their more advanced neighbours in 
Etruria, and specimens of the vases, ornamented with stripes, 
and occasionally with rudely drawn animal figures, variously 
known as Italo-Greek, or Chalcidic. In some of these 
tombs a slight step in advance is marked by the presence of 
pottery, Etruscan or Chalcidic in style, but of local manu- 
facture. Of great interest, moreover, is the fact that many 
of these tombs are not only dug in the native rock, but are 
demonstrably older than the Servian agger.* They may be 
taken, therefore, as representing the period when Rome was 
still only a cluster of separate village communities, when, as 
shown by the simple buccaro ware, the art of Etruria was 
just beginning to assume its distinctive character, and when 
to the Greek and Pheenician traders who visited the western 
coasts of Italy no marked external difference was discernible 
between the lowland populations north and south of the 
Tiber, a period which the traces of Greek commerce forbid 
us to place earlier than the commencement of the eighth 
century B.c.t The stages which follow, and which are 
contemporary with or later than the Servian wall, are spa- 
ringly represented in the Alban necropolis, the records of 
which stop short at the period last described, while the 
Etruscan tombs of presumably the same date follow an in- 
creasingly divergent line of developement. On the Esquiline, 
however, there is no break in the continuity, but only a 
gradual advance. The structure of the tomb becomes more 
elaborate, the articles of local manufacture betray increased 
skill and a wider knowledge in their makers; while those 
which have been imported are at once more numerous 
and more elaborate. We get the more advanced types of 
buccaro ware—polished vases with reliefs, the manufacture of 
which in Etruria itself Helbig dates from about 650 B.c.,} 


* Bullettino Comm., 1878. Annali d. Inst., 1885. 

¢ Helbig, ‘ D. Italiker,’ p. 136, ‘ Per questa rassomiglianza della 
primitiva civilti etrusca ed italica, si spiega finalmente anche il 
fatto che gli autori greci pil antichi non sanno distinguere i due popoli 
tra loro . . . si presentano le medesime forme ed i medesimi 
colori.’ 

¢ Annali, 1884, p. 146. 
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‘Corinthian’ vases and figurines. Marks also are found 
on the pottery resembling closely the mason’s marks on the 
Servian wall. 

Without tracing this continuous record further to the 
historical period of the puticoli and the sepulchral chambers, 
enough has been said to show its importance. We must 
briefly indicate its bearing on the difficult problem of the 
beginnings of Rome. It is evident, in the first place, that it 
gives no colour to Professor Middleton’s theory of ‘the 
‘existence, at a very remote period, of a great city of the 
‘ Rasena, highly advanced in culture and technical skill in all 
‘the minor arts of life—a serious blow,’ as he goes on to say, 
‘to the long-established tradition of the early supremacy of 
‘the Latin race in the city of the seven hills.’* But the 
city—if it was a city at all, and not a mere group of villages 
—to whose existence the prehistoric portion of the Esquiline 
bears witness, was neither great nor Etruscan, nor is there 
any sufficient reason for throwing it back to a really remote 
period, as archeological and even historical periods go. 
There are, of course, abundant traces in the Esquiline tombs 
of intercourse with Etruria, and of the influence of Etruscan 
as of Greek and Pheenician art. But this influence is at 
least as strong in the later as in the earlier periods, and 
is at no period other than what a more advanced people 
would naturally exercise over less civilised neighbours. The 
traditional view that Rome was originally and essentially 
Latin is confirmed, and not overthrown, by the evidence of 
the tombs. The continuity of developement, which is so 
characteristic of the history of Roman institutions and 
language, is no less clearly visible in the growth of her 
civilisation as recorded in the Esquiline necropolis. Though, 
however, we may fairly infer the establishment, possibly 
about the beginning of the eighth century, of a Latin com- 
munity upon the seven hills, which stood in point of culture 
on much the same level as the dwellers upon the lower 
slopes of the Alban hills, we cannot follow Comm. Lanciani t 
in his patriotic vindication of the truth of the legend which 
represents Rome as a colony from Alba. It is doubtful if 
this tradition belongs to the oldest version of the tale of the 
founding of Rome; but, be this as it may, it can be easily 
explained as the expression, in characteristic form, of the 
sense of kinship with which down to the time of Cicero the 





* Introd. p. xi. t Ancient Rome, p. 27. 
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Romans regarded the sacred mount, ‘ the long hill,’ * which 
was as naturally the common centre for the Latin lowlanders 
as was Mount Olympus for the cluster of Hellenic tribes 
dwelling at its base. It is in the Latin affinities of Rome, 
and in the associations which gathered round the conspicuous 
hill which dominates the Latin Campagna, that the elements 
of truth lying behind the myth are to be found, for it must 
be remembered that not Rome only, but the other Latin 
communities of the plain country, were believed to be colonies 
of Alba. 

The well-established tradition that Rome grew into a city 
by the gradual fusion of separate settlements can also quote 
a certain amount of evidence in its favour from the results of 
excavation. Of the ancient wall which surrounded the settle- 
ment on the Palatine sufficient fragments have been discovered 
to enable us to determine the general line of its course and the 
method of its construction. As regards the first point, it is 
now generally agreed that it included the whole circuit of the 
Palatine hill, and not the north-western half only. ‘ Recent 
‘ excavations have exposed remains of the primitive wall at 
‘ several points along the southern half of the hill, both a little 
‘ to the east of the supposed site of the Porta Mugonia, and 
‘also near the so-called Domus Gelotiana, on the slope 
‘towards the Circus Maximus.’ + Of the character and 
structure of the wall Professor Middleton gives an admirable 
account; but before its exact relation to other primitive 
fortifications in Italy can be determined, we must have 
before us a far more complete and accurate survey of these than 
at present exists, and must abandon the unscientific nomen- 
clature, Etruscan, Pelasgic, Cyclopean, &c., which still lingers 
in use, to the confusion of scholars. A useful piece of work 
in this direction has been done by Professor Richter, who 
has succeeded in showing that a close resemblance exists 
between the primitive walls of the old Campagna town of 
Ardea,{ and the ‘wall of Romulus.’ Both clearly belong to 





* ¢ Alba’ should probably be connected not with the Latin adjective 
‘albus,’ but with ‘ alp-is,’ and is possibly pre-Italic. See Helbig, 
‘ D. Italiker,’ p. 31. The Latin epithet ‘longa’ accurately describes the 
appearance of the Alban range as seen from Rome. The old name for 
the Tiber, ‘ Albula’ (Varro, De Ling. Lat. v. 30), would thus = ‘ hill- 
stream,’ which is also the meaning of its later Italic name Tiberis 
(from ‘ teba’= hill: cf. Tifernus, Tifata). 

+ Middleton, p. 48. Compare also Annali, 1884, p. 189. 

t Annali, 1884, p. 90. 
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an earlier period than the Servian wall, and there is no good 
reason for ascribing either to Etruscan builders.* 

Similar traces of fortification have been found on others 
of the seven hills. It is doubtful what was the exact 
nature of the ‘earthen wall,’ of which Varro speaks, on the 
slope of the Esquiline above the Subura,t and no certain 
traces have yet been found of a separate enclosure there. 
But on the Celian, on the Quirinal, and especially on the 
Capitoline hill, remains have been discovered of ancient 
fortifications, certainly older than the Servian wall, and 
originally independent of it.t Of those on the Capitoline 
Professor Middleton remarks that the whole hill was 
‘surrounded with a complete wall of its own, and was incorporated as 
a link in the chain of forts which were united by the walls of Servius. 
Several parts of this primitive fortress-wall still exist, and are now ex- 
posed to sight. One of these is at the top of what is popularly called 
the Tarpeian rock. Remains of a part of the wall were exposed during 
the recent formation of a winding carriage-road up from the Campus 
Martius. At this point the wall was set like that of Roma quadrata, not 
at the highest point, but on a shelf cut about halfway down the slope.§ 


Of greater certainty and value are the contributions made 
by recent excavation to our knowledge of the decisive stage 
in the growth of the city when these separate settlements 
were finally enclosed in a single ring wall. The remains of 
the famous Servian wall and agger discovered during the 
last twenty years have enabled us to determine its circuit by 
surer evidence than the frequently vague and conflicting state- 
ments of ancient writers, and have revealed the mode of its 
construction, the relative date of its erection, and its later 
history. ‘We have brought to light,’ says Comm. Lanciani, 
‘more than 5,000 feet of the great agger or embankment of 
‘ Servius, and ascertained the site of fourteen gates.’ || The 





* The writer of the article in this Journal (1872) speaks, pardonably 
enough, of ‘ Etruscan’ stonework. But the fact that on the Palatine, as at 
Ardea and elsewhere, the wall is set against the cliff, and rests on an 
artificially cut shelf, is no proof of Etruscan origin. 

{ Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 48, 50. 

t Richter, ‘ Annali,’ 1884, p. 93: ‘ La loro esistenza fa fede, che le 
singole fortificazioni dei colli romani durarono in piedi, dopo che il 
muro Serviano era stato costruito.’ It should be added that Jordan 
questions this theory of the purpose and meaning of these remains. 

§ Ancient Rome, p. 62. 

|| Ancient Rome, p. xi. All students of antiquity and lovers of 
Rome will join with Professor Middleton and Comm. Lanciani in their 
laments over the nearly complete destruction of the most striking 
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descriptions given by Dionysius and Strabo have been veri- 
fied by actual inspection and measurement. ‘Traces have 
been found of later restorations and repairs during the 
period when the wall and agger had still a value as defen- 
sive works, as well as of the manner in which from the close 
of the first century B.c. onwards this great ‘ monument of 
‘the kings’ was concealed from view by the houses built 
against it, was pierced by new streets and roads, while the old 
gates were blocked up, and the great ditch filled in.* Nor 
is it now impossible to determine roughly the period within 
which its construction must fall. This must be later, as we 
have seen above, than that of the oldest Esquiline tombs, and 
later, therefore, than the early half of the eighth century. 
The workmanship of the wall evidently belongs to a more 
advanced age than that in which the Palatine fortifications 
were erected, though the material used is, in both, tufa.t The 
remains found on the Esquiline, which, from their position, 
are contemporary, or nearly so, with the ‘agger,’ may be as- 
signed approximately to the close of the seventh century B.c.; 
and we have thus a date for the wall which agrees fairly 
well with that assigned to it by Roman tradition. But who 
were its builders? This, it must be frankly confessed, is a 
question to which no confident answer can yet be given. Two 
points only seem tolerably clear. In the first place, all proba- 
bility is in favour of the assumption that the group of colossal 
works, attributed by tradition to the time of the later kings, 
really belong to one and the same period. The masonry of 
the Cloaca Maxima, of the quay by the Tiber in which its 
mouth is set, and, so far as is known, that of the substruc- 
tions of the Capitoline temple—the site of which, by the 
way, is no longer an open question {—are in style essentially 
similar to that of the Servian wall. Secondly, such a 
group of monuments suggests the existence of powerful 
and wealthy rulers, commanding the services of skilled 
workmen. But the further question—whether, following 
hints given by tradition, we are to regard them as the work 
of Etruscan princes ruling in Rome—is one on which the 





portions of these remains, those belonging to the ‘agger’ where it 
crossed the Esquiline hill. 

* See Jordan, ‘ Topogr. d. Stadt Rom,’ i. pp. 202 sqq. 

+ Peperino is used in the possibly later fragment of the wall on the 
Aventine, as also in the arch of the Cloaca Maxima. 

t The substructions below the Palazzo Caffarelli are really decisive 
in favour of the southern peak of the hill as the site of the temple. 
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remains themselves throw little light.* The evidence sup- 
plied by these—and to go beyond these would land us in an 
historical discussion quite outside the scope of this article— 
suggests the influence of Etruscan models, as in the plan of 
the Capitoline temple, and in the arch of the cloaca; and 
the employment of Etruscan artisans, with possibly a sort of 
Ghetto of their own in the ‘vicus Tuscus,’ or Tuscan quarter. 
If it were certain that the enigmatical masons’ marks on the 
stones of the Servian agger represented letters of the Etrus- 
can alphabet, their testimony would be important. But so 
long as the most trusted experts are in hopeless disagree- 
ment on the point t—Jordan, for instance, being evidently 
sceptical as to whether the marks are alphabetical at all, 
and strenuously maintaining that, whatever alphabet they 
belong to, the alphabet is not Etruscan—their evidence can- 
not be seriously taken into account. 

Everyone who has visited Rome and studied the recent 
excavations with his mind full of the republican period, 
must have felt a pang of disappointment on discovering how 
scanty are the remains of that heroic age of the Roman 
State. The monuments of the kings are there, and, scarcely 
surpassing them in solidity and grandeur, those of the 
Cesars. But of the ever victorious republic little more than 
the sites, or at most the foundations and substructions, of her 
buildings remain, and of these the most important, such as 
the lower part of the Tabularium and the Theatre of Pompey, 
date from the time of men who in spirit belong rather to the 
empire than the republic: Lucius Cornelius Sulla, and 
Cneus Pompeius Magnus. Such a comparative blank isa 
characteristic commentary on the simplicity and self-efface- 
ment of the men who won the world for their city. But it 
is due in great part to other causes, to the comparative 
poverty which, down almost to the first century B.c., 
checked expenditure on building, to the engrossing wars 
which left little leisure for monumental display, and, above 
all, to the constantly recurring fires which ever and again 





* We confess to have ourselves a decided bias in favour of the 
theory which sees in the later kings Etruscan rulers; but this theory 
by no means implies that at any time Rome became an Etruscan 
city—any more than London became Norman when Normans were on 
the throne of England. 

{ Middleton, p. 71: ‘ Many of the characters resemble Etruscan 
letters—some are distinctly Greek.’ Jordan, ‘ Topogr.’ i. 265: ‘ Auf 
das Etruskische fiihrt keine einzige sichere Spur.’ 
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wasted the ill-built alleys and levelled to the ground the 
temples of the gods. 

Nevertheless excavations have done much to enable us to 
realise republican Rome and its public life, to an extent im- 
possible twenty years ago. A comparison of the photograph 
of the Forum in Comm. Lanciani’s book not only with 
much older representations, such as those by Piranesi, but 
with the comparatively recent plate given in Mr. Burn’s 
‘Rome and the Campagna’ (p. 76), will enable those who 
have not visited Rome of late years to appreciate at a glance 
the importance of the results achieved. In Mr. Burn’s plate 
the ‘Campo Vaccino’ of Piranesi is still as it was, save 
for the partial clearing which has laid bare a portion of the 
Basilica Julia. In Comm. Lanciani’s photograph the whole 
area of what was the centre of Roman public life, and the 
scene of much of Roman political history, is open to view 
from the Arch of Titus to the slope of the Capitoline Hill. 


‘ If in 1870 anyone had spoken to us of the probability of an im- 
minent and complete excavation of the Forum from end to end, we 
should have denied the possibility of such an enterprise being accom- 
plished by a single generation. But now the golden dream has become 
a reality. To-day, for the first time since the fall of the Empire, we are 
able to walk over the bare pavement of the Sacra Via from its begin- 
ning near the Colosseum to its end near the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, admiring, on either side of the wonderful road, the most 
glorious monuments of the Republic and of the Empire.’ * 


It is true that the greater part of the remains now visible 
are imperial and not republican in date. The pavement of 
the Sacra Via is, excepting the older piece on the ‘clivus 
‘ Capitolinus,’ of quite late date, possibly as late as the fourth 
century A.D., and the same is true of the travertine paving 
in the central area of the Forum. The ground floor of the 
Atrium Vest dates from Hadrian, the upper floor from 
Septimius Severus, to whom, and to Diocletian, belong also 
most of the extant remains of the Basilica Julia. The 
beautiful columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux are 
earlier, but still of imperial date.t Among the few relics of 
republican workmanship are the remains of the Regia} and 
of the Arch of Fabius, the podium of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux, and the Rostra erected by Julius Cesar. But 





* Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. xxii. 

{ They apparently date from the rebuilding of the temple by 
Tiberius and Drusus in 6 a.p.—Middleton, pp. 176-177. 

~ Of these some are possibly pre-republican.—Middleton, p. 186. 
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if the extant monuments themselves are mostly imperial, the 
sites on which they stand are older, and it is consequently 
possible not merely to determine with unexpected accuracy 
the topography of the Forum as it was in the days of the 
Gracchi and Cicero, but to reconstruct a picture of its 
external appearance.* 

It is not possible within the limits of this article to do 
more than notice briefly some of the more important results 
obtained since the area of the Forum valley was exposed to 
view. Of the chief landmarks of republican times, the two 
ancient streets, the Vicus Tuscus and the Vicus Jugarius, 
have been satisfactorily identified. The limits of the Forum 
proper have been clearly defined, and the sites fixed both of 
the Rostra, erected in 44 B.c., and of the Arch of Fabius, 
which marked the eastern extremity of the Forum in its 
wider sense.t More striking still are the discoveries made 
as to the position of the historic buildings which bordered 
the Sacra Via in its course from the ‘Summa Sacra Via’ 
to the Forum—the Regia, and the Temple and Atrium of 
Vesta. Besides fixing the position of these monuments, the 
excavations have thrown some light on the vexed question of 
the line followed by the ‘ Sacred Road’ itself. The difference 
between the orientation of the Regia and that of such later 
buildings as the Atrium Veste and the porticus Margari- 
taria, as well as the discovery by Mr. Nichols in 1886 of the 
remains of a republican building lying right across the line 
of the present pavement of the road near the Temple of 
Vesta, show that the road must have originally curved out- 
wards in the direction of the Temple of Faustina before 
passing the Regia, and kept at some distance from the 
Temple of Vesta on its way into the Forum.{ On the 
problem of its further course through the Forum to the 





* A good idea of the advance made in our knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of the Forum may be gained by comparing the plan given by 
Nibby in his ‘ Foro Romano’ (Roma: 1819) with those of Lanciani 
and Middleton. In the former not only is the whole shape of the 
Forum wrongly drawn, but many of the important buildings, e.g. the 
Heroum of Julius, the Temple of Vesta, the Rostra and Grecostasis, 
are hopelessly misplaced. 

+ Nothing could be better than Professor Middleton’s account of 
the remains of the Rostra, which, though not those from which the 
great orators of the republic spoke, are yet among the most interesting 
and satisfactory of the newly discovered monuments to the historical 
student. 

t Middleton, pp. 186, 505. 
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Capitol opinions are still divided, some experts favouring the 
line which runs from the steps of the Temple of Faustina 
along the northern side of the Forum to the Arch of Severus, 
others that which passes between the Forum and the Basilica 
Julia. Without venturing to pronounce judgement our- 
selves, we may point out that if the remains of the two arches 
discovered respectively at the eastern and western extremities 
of this latter line, are correctly identified with those of Tiberius 
and Augustus,* they afford a strong presumption that this was 
the line of the road at that time, while the connexion of the 
other with the later monuments of the Antonines and of 
Severus would seem to indicate that the more direct, and 
probably broader, route was adopted subsequently. 

We have only space to notice two other recent additions 
to our knowledge of the republican forum and its surround- 
ings, the discovery of the Nova Via, and the determination of 
the site of the Curia. The former was the road over which 
—so ran tradition—looked the windows of the elder Tarquin’s 
house,t and it was ‘in the new road, where now there 
standeth a chapel, above the temple of Vesta, that there 
was, in the still time of the night, a voice heard, louder 
than any man’s, commanding that the magistrates should 
be told that the Gauls were coming.’{ Fyom these and other 
passages in ancient writers it was tolerably clear that the 
road, starting from a point near the Porta Mugionis, and 
not much above the Summa Sacra Via, ran along the lower 
slope of the Palatine, below the Lucus Vest, and above 
the Temple of Vesta, whence it descended towards the low 
ground of the Velabrum. This end of the road was known 
as the ‘Infima Nova Via,’ the higher extremity nearest the 
P. Mugionis as the ‘Summa Nova Via.’ Ovid also mentions 
a crossway or staircase connecting the Nova Via with the 
Forum.§ The Lucus Veste and the shrine of Aius Loquens 
are gone, and their places are occupied by the palace of 
Caligula. But the New Road itself can now be clearly traced 
from near the church of S. Maria Liberatrice to its junction 





* The supposed remains of the Arch of Tiberius are described by 
Middleton, p. 169. Those of the Arch of Augustus were discovered 
by Professor Richter as recently as 1888. The sites of both arches 
are marked by him on his plan of the Forum in Iwan Miiller’s new 
Handbuch d. class. Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. iii. p. 802. 

t Livy, i. 41. 

¢ Livy, v. 32. The translation is in the stately English of Philemon 
Holland. London, 1600. 

§ Fasti, vi. 395. 
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with the Clivus Palatinus not far above the point where that 
road diverges from the Summa Sacra Via at the Arch of Titus, 
It passes between the palace of Caligula on one side, and 
the Atrium Veste on the other, the upper floor of the 
atrium being on a level with the road. The steps alluded 
to by Ovid are shown on the marble ‘Forma Urbis,’ and 
were, therefore, in existence at the end of the second century 
aD. The footway leading from the Sacra Via to the new 
road between the temple of Vesta and the Atrium Vestz 
was apparently a distinct, and probably a later work. Its 
chief interest lies in the characteristic accident by which 
both its name, and that of the shrine standing near it, were 
discovered, an episode which Comm. Lanciani aptly quotes to 
illustrate the romance of Roman excavation. His account 
deserves quotation in full :*— 

‘ The architects of the basilica of St. Paul-outside-the-Walls, in dig- 
ging the foundations of the portico in front of the basilica itself, found, 
at a considerable depth, many Christian tombs of the sixth century, 
made up of every kind of material, and particularly of slabs and 
blocks of marble removed from older buildings, One of these slabs, 
discovered in 1878, contained the following inscription: ‘‘ Under the 
“ consulship of I. Marius and of L. Roscius Alianus” (a.p. 223) 
‘‘ the shrine or chapel which stands at the corner of the street of Vesta, 
“ and which had beensallowed to fall almost into ruin, has been rebuilt 
“by the magistrates of the (ward) or district, and dedicated to the 
“domestic gods of the imperial family, and to the genius of our 
“ Emperor, Severus Alexander, the Pious, the Fortunate, &c.”t Six 
years later, in the spring of 1882, not only did we succeed in laying bare 
the pavement of the lane running between the temple of the Dioscuri, 
and the north side of the House of the Vestals, which evidently must 
be the one mentioned in the inscription, but we brought to light the 
very shrine or chapel to which the marble slab above described was 
originally affixed.’ 

The determination of the site of the Curia, and the 
identification of the latest building erected upon it with the 
existing church of 8. Adriano, is not only an achievement 
of great topographical importance, but is an excellent 
example of what can be effected in Rome without the aid of 
excavation, by a careful study of extant literary records and 
a searching examination of apparently medieval structures. 
To Comm. Lanciani, moreover, belongs the lion’s share 
of the credit for solving a problem which long vexed the 





* Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p.150. Middleton, pp. 190-191. 
-{ The original of the inscription is given in the Ephemeris Epigra- 
phica, iv. 266, and in the Bullett. d’Inst., 1878. 
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souls of archeologists. The history of the Curia, ag 
gathered from the writers of antiquity, is briefly as follows, 
In the generation before Livy * the ancient ‘ Curia Hostilia ’ 
was still standing, and the ‘tabula Valeria,’ the battlepiece 
representing the defeat of the Carthaginians and Syracusans 
in 490-1 a.v.c., 264-3 B.c., by M. Valerius Messalla, was still 
visible on its southern front. It was burnt in the riots 
which followed upon the murder of Clodius in 53 B.c., and 
was rebuilt by Augustus, who rechristened it ‘ Curia Julia’ 
in honour of the dictator.t After the Neronian fire it wag 
repaired by Domitian, and finally, after its partial or com- 
plete destruction under Carinus, it was restored by Diocletian. 
That Diocletian’s building was still standing and known as 
the senate-house in 540 a.D. is proved by a passage in 
Procopius.t But its exact position, and that of the group of 
buildings connected with it, as well as of the neighbouring 
comitium, was gradually obscured by the changes effected 
in subsequent centuries, and has been till recently the 
subject of the most conflicting conjectures. Nibby placed 
the Curia near 8. Maria Liberatrice. Canina identified it 
with the remains now known to be those of the temple of 
Castor. But since the publication of Comm. Lanciani’s 
article in the ‘Atti della reale Accademia dei Lincei’ 
(Jan. 1883) § very little doubt remains that the existing 
churches of 8. Martino and S. Adriano near the north-east 
corner of the forum mark its actual site. The main points 
in his argument are briefly these. Procopius connects the 
‘Curia’ of Diocletian with a monument styled ra tpia dara. 
Pope Honorius I. is recorded to have made a church for the 
blessed martyr Hadrian ‘in tribus fatis’ (circ. 630 a.p.). 
That this church—the present 8S. Adriano—was ‘ made’ by 
the simple process of adapting and altering the existing 
‘curia,’? Comm. Lanciani has been able to prove almost to 
demonstration, by the aid of a series of previously unpub- 
lished plans and drawings made in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries by A. Sangallo, the two Peruzzi, and 
Giovanni di Colonna. || The earlier of these drawings show 





* Livy, i. 30, ‘ Usque ad patrum nostrorum etatem.’ 

+ Cicero ‘ Ad Fam.’ xiv. 2. Plin. N. H. 35, 22. 

t De Bello Goth. i. 25. 

§ L’Aula e gli Uffici del Senato Romano. 

|| Those by A. Sangallo and the Peruzzi are in the Uffizi at Florence. 
That by Giovanni Colonna in the Vatican. The ‘ Vestigi di Roma’ of 
Du Perac was published in 1575. To these should be added the plan 
and sketch of §. Adriano given in the MS. notes of Ligorio (1550-70) 
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the two churches of S. Martino and 8. Adriano as they were 
before Cardinal Bonelli, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, separated them by the street which still bears his 
name (Via Bonella). They are represented as forming a 
continuous rectangular block of buildings bounded towards 
the modern Via di Martino by a market garden, on the east 
by a massive wall of tufa and travertine (the boundary wall, 
probably, of the Forum Julium), on the south by the forum 
transitorium of Nerva. The northern portion of the block, 
that occupied by 8. Martino, with the ancient bas-reliefs * on 
the walls, the ancient slabs of marble in the pavement, and 
its walls of travertine, is identified by Lanciani with the 
‘secretarium senatus.’+ Separated from this portion by what 
was possibly a covered portico and atrium is S. Adriano, the 
‘curia’ of Diocletian itself, still showing evident remains of 
ancient work in the interior, which the author of the plan we 
have been following, A. Sangallo, clearly distinguishes from 
the additions and alterations of Honorius. Of the exterior 
of the church, as it appeared in the sixteenth century, an 
exact idea is given by the drawings of Giovanni Colonna 
and Du Perac. The floor of the church was still at the 
ancient level, as indicated by the flight of steps leading down 
to the entrance. The ancient bronze doors, now in the 
Lateran, were still in position, as were the Ionic columns 
on either side of them. The architectural features are those 
characteristic of the age of Diocletian and Constantine. The 
work ‘ closely resembles, even in minute details of the cornice 
‘and imitation marble blocks, parts of the baths of Diocletian.’ 
The construction of the Via Bonella, the change in the level 
of the ground, the churchwarden-like alterations which have 
blocked up the original windows, and disguised the walls in 
stucco, have nearly succeeded in transforming 8. Adriano 
out of all likeness to its original self; but of the justice of 
its claim to be the ‘ Curia of Diocletian,’ and to stand where 
from time immemorial stood the meeting-place of the Roman 
senate, there can be little doubt. To appreciate the amount 
of light thus thrown on the equally disputed question of the 





now in the Bodleian, and fully described by Professor Middleton in the 
Archeologia for this year. Compare also the illustrations reproduced 
in Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ pp. 78, 79, 81. Middleton, 7b. p. 150. 

* Now in the Palace of the Conservators, on the Capitol. 

+ Lanciani mentions as a coincidence, possibly showing the con- 
tinuity of local tradition in Rome, that the medieval senate in the 
twelfth century administered justice at S. Martino. See the Disserta- 
tion referred to above, p. 21. 
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site of the Comitium and of the Chalcidicum of Augustus, 
we must be content to refer our readers to the dissertation 
by Comm. Lanciani mentioned above. 

For the history and topography of imperial Rome the 
mass of material which recent excavations have brought 
to light is so overwhelming that only the most summary 
account of it is possible here. To what was known already 
of the great monuments of the Augustan age, not many 
additions of importance have been made—among them are 
the discovery of the remains of the arch of Augustus, and 
of the Heroum of Julius, and the complete laying bare of 
the Basilica Julia in the Forum—to which may be added 
the clearing away of the buildings which hid from view the 
back of the Pantheon, and it may be hoped the final over- 
throw, in consequence, of the theory that this noble building 
had been originally built to serve as the caldarium for the 
baths of Agrippa. It is now ‘evident that the Pantheon 
‘ when first built was a completely isolated structure, and 
‘ though in later times the Therm were extended against 
‘and even on both sides of the Pantheon, yet at no time 
‘was any entrance broken through to connect the one 
‘ building with the other.’* But as regards two of the 
most splendid and historic groups of Augustan monuments, 
matters stand much as they did before 1870. Not even the 
destruction of the Ghetto has brought to light more than 
‘a small portion of the colonnade of the Porticus Octaviz,’ 
and that apparently a piece of later restoration, while of the 
magnificent buildings erected by Augustus on the Palatine, 
the Temple of Apollo, the libraries and the Shrine of Vesta, 
which alone of all the buildings on the Palatine remained 
essentially unaltered down to the fall of the Empire, no 
fresh traces whatever have yet been found. Passing onward 
from Augustus we find only four buildings connected with 
the emperors of the first century in connexion with which 
discoveries of importance have been made. The Palatine 
excavations have laid bare more completely the plan and 
extent of Caligula’s palace, and brought to light the 
stadium of Domitian: similar work has been done for the 
baths of Titus on the Esquiline. To the second century 
belongs the most interesting of all the monumental relics 
of imperial Rome, the Atrium Veste; for though built on 
an ancient site, and bearing an ancient name, its extant 





* Middleton, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. 337. Lanciani, ‘ Notizie degli 
Scavi,’ 1882, p. 340. 
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remains belong for the most part to the time of Hadrian. 
Portions also of Hadrian’s palace on the Palatine have been 
recently excavated. The next period, to the monumental 
history of which important contributions have been made, 
is that which ranks only after the ages of Hadrian and 
Augustus as an age of building and restoration, the age 
of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. What remains of 
the palace of Severus on the Palatine has now been ex- 
cavated. Of its most distinctive feature, the famous 
‘Septizonium,’ we have still little information but such as 
is derived from ancient medieval and Renaissance notices, 
but under the last head important additions to our know- 
ledge have come from the same source, whence fresh light 
has been thrown on the real history of the Church of 8. 
Adriano, from the sixteenth century drawings in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence, and in the Vatican at Rome.* The 
name itself is still a puzzle, but it seems probable that the 
explanation of it once current, as meaning a building with 
seven stories, must be abandoned, though it still finds 
favour with two such high authorities as Comm. Lanciani 
and Professor Middleton. The weight of the evidence appears 
to us to tell strongly in favour of the view that the upper- 
most story represented in the sixteenth century drawings— 
e.g. in that reproduced by Lanciani on p. 126—was always 
the topmost one; Canina’s assumption that there were other 
lower stories, sunk below the ground, as the level of the 
latter rose, is disproved by the fact now established, that 
the change of level only amounts to between 9 and 10 feet. 
That the supposed higher stories were built up against 
the S.W. slope of the Palatine, to the height of the palace 
itself, is highly improbable, inasmuch as the Septizonium 
was separated by an interval of nearly 300 feet from the 
end of the great corridor of the palace, which itself ex- 
tends beyond the slope of the hill. On the whole we are 
inclined to agree with Hulsen, that the Septizonium was a 
detached building, three stories high, with open colonnades. 
and decorated with statues and possibly fountains,—a rather 
meaningless piece of magnificence, characteristic of the 
declining days of taste, but no doubt well calculated to 
serve the purpose for which we are told it was built, that 
of impressing Severus’s African fellow-countrymen, on their 








* For a full account of these, and of the various problems con- 
nected with the Septizonium, see Hulsen, ‘ Das Septizonium,’ Berlin, 
1886, 
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first entry into Rome, with a due sense of imperial splendour, 
It continued to exist, and to be reckoned among the won- 
ders of Rome, until it was destroyed by Pope Sixtus V. 
(1585-1590). 

Next to the Septizonium in fame, and still extant in their 
massive solidity, though shorn of their ancient splendour, may 
be placed the baths of Caracalla, now completely laid bare, 
and without a rival among the monuments of Rome in the 
impression they leave of imperial magnificence. Finally 
Comm. Lanciani has, in the ‘ Bullettino Comm. Arch.’ for 
1882, drawn up a list based largely either on the results 
of excavation, or on a more careful examination of differ- 
ences of workmanship in previously known buildings, of 
over twenty monuments either founded anew or reconstructed 
during the same period.* The anarchy which prevailed 
during the greater part of the third century gave little hopes 
that even the most strict search would add much to the 
meagre list of works due to the emperors from Severus 
Alexander to Aurelian. But to the latter, the man who 
at once saved the Empire from premature disruption, and 
inaugurated the semi-Oriental system of rule, associated 
with the name of Diocletian, belong the remains of the 
great Temple of the Sun ‘ on the edge of the perpendicular 
‘ cliff of the Quirinal facing the Campus Martius,’ built 
under the influence of oriental ideas and of ‘the great 
‘sanctuaries of the Sun’ at Baalbek and Palmyra.f As 
regards the massive erections of Diocletian, Maxentius, and 
Constantine, there is nothing new of importance to record, 
beyond the identification already mentioned of S. Adriano 
with the Curia of Diocletian, and this list must close with 
the mere notice of the fact that in the stadium of Domitian 
on the Palatine traces of restoration have been found, which 
may probably be attributed to the Gothic king, who ruled 
Italy in the emperor’s name and as holding his commission, 
and whose reverence for the ancient monuments of Rome is 
attested by Cassiodorius—Theodoric the Ostrogoth.} 

But such a list as this conveys a very inadequate idea of 
the actual advance made during the last twenty years in 
our knowledge of imperial Rome. The careful studies 
made of previously known monuments, with the help of 
the fresh light thrown not only by a more exact acquaint- 
ance with Roman methods of construction, and with 





* The list is quoted by Middleton, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. 250. 
{ Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. 300. t Middleton, p. 127. 
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medieval tradition and documents, but also by the rapidly 
accumulating evidence of inscriptions, and representations 
upon coins, has made it possible to trace the history and 
determine the identity of buildings which had long been 
regarded as enigmas the key to whose solution was hope- 
lessly lost. As conspicuous instances of what has been 
achieved in this direction we may refer to the masterly paper 
on the Church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano by Comm. 
Lanciani in the ‘ Bullettino Comm. Arch.’ for 1882, and to 
Professor Middleton’s accounts of the structure of the Colos- 
seum, and of the Temples of the Urbs Sacra and of Romulus. 
Of the general history of the city under the emperors we 
are now able to form an infinitely better idea than was 
possible to the last generation. The emperors who left the 
deepest impression on the history of the Empire at large 
are found to be those whose mark is most clearly stamped 
on Rome itself. Caligula, Nero, Commodus, and their like, 
filled a place in the literary gossip which to so great an 
extent did duty for rational history in the first three cen- 
turies after Christ, which was altogether disproportionate 
to their real importance. We have now learnt to look upon 
the reigns of Augustus, of Hadrian, of Septimius Severus, 
and of Diocletian as marking the decisive epochs in the 
annals of the Empire, and their significance for the history 
of the imperial city is equally great. The gradual centrali- 
sation of all authority and administrative energy in Cesar 
has its counterpart in their growing monopoly of the actual 
soil of the city, as revealed by a study of its monuments. 
The private houses which clothed the slopes, and spread 
over the crown of the Palatine hill, were buried deep below 
the vast piles which the Cesars raised above them. Nero 
stole from the Roman people the whole area lying between 
the Palatine, Celian, and Esquiline hills. The private gar- 
dens on the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Pincian became, one 
after another, the property of Cesar. The vast imperial 
baths and endless porticoes* banished private property and 
private residences from one quarter after another. 

Nor does the history of her buildings fail to show traces 





* For the extent of these see the calculations of Lanciani, ‘ Ancient 
Rome,’ p. 99. The extent of the twelve larger porticoes of the Campus 
Martius amounts to 4,600 yards; the surface protected from the sun 
and rain to 28,000 square yards; the total area of the portico, central 
gardens included, to 100,000 square yards; the number of columns to 
2,000 or thereabouts. 
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of the severance gradually effected between the Caesars and 
Rome. As Rome lost her imperial pre-eminence, and 
became only the first city of the Empire, as she ceased to 
be the seat of government, so we find that the character 
of the great imperial works alters. The history of the 
imperial residences of the Palatine really closes with Severus. 
The characteristic public buildings of the third and fourth 
centuries, the baths, porticoes, basilicas, differ only in their 
size and magnificence from those erected at the imperial 
cost in other great cities of the Empire. In the latter part 
of the fourth century and in the fifth, the immediate rulers 
of Rome were not the Cesars, but the prefects of the city, 
and on inscriptions of this period accordingly, it is frequently 
not Cesar but his prefect who builds or restores in Rome. 
Of the traces which exist in the remains of the period of 
decadence, we have no room to write here. But the reader 
need not go further than the two books selected as the 
text of this article to appreciate the vivid light thrown on 
this dark period by the monuments of the city. As to the 
elaborate administrative and police machinery which in 
Rome, as in Italy and the provinces, was the gradual creation 
of the Cesars, nearly all our knowledge comes from monu- 
ments. The distribution and number of the ‘ vici’ or wards, 
the stations of the city police, the quarters of the household 
troops of the emperors,* the arrangements for the main- 
tenance of the quays along the Tiber, of the cloace and 
aqueducts, and—most important of all for the peace of the 
city—for the regular supply of provisions to its crowded 
population : on all these points we have now a mass of con- 
temporary evidence without a parallel in the history of any 
other great city of the ancient world. 

The writer of the article in this Journal, eighteen years 
ago, spoke truly enough of the ignorance then existing as to 
the history of the Tiber as an element in the life of Ancient 
Rome.t But this ignorance excavation, careful scientific 
observation, and a skilful combination of scattered evidence 
have since then done much to remove. In his chapter on 





* The most important discoveries, under this head, are those which 
have thrown light on the corps of the ‘ equites singulares ’—the house- 
hold cavalry of the Cesars of the third century—whose barracks near 
the imperial palace of the Lateran, along with numerous inscriptions 
relating to the corps, were discovered in 1886-7. 

{ The natural scepticism expressed by the reviewer as to the 
‘ treasures’ buried in the Tiber bed has proved to be excessive. See 
Lanciani, ‘ Ancient Rome,’ p. 255. 
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the Tiber and the Claudian Harbour, perhaps the best in the 
book, Comm. Lanciani states the verdict of recent research 
upon the long-disputed question of the changes in the level 
of the river bed. ‘From a series of observations taken in 
‘the course of the present works of embankment, it appears 
‘that, for the last twenty-one centuries, the level of the 
‘water, and consequently the bed of the river, has risen only 
‘two feet and two or three inches’ (p. 233). How this result 
is to be reconciled with the well-known story that Marcus 
Agrippa once rowed into the Cloaca Maxima, he does not 
tellus. But if the story is to suffer, it is not the only or the 
most important piece of the literary tradition of imperial 
times that has had to give way before the results of recent 
exploration. His description of the quays and warehouses 
which lined the left bank of the river, of the crowded com- 
mercial riverside quarter of the city, and in particular of the 

at ‘Horrea Galbana’* can only be referred to here, 
while the discoveries which have made of Ostia a second 
Pompeii would require a separate article to themselves. 
For not even Pompeii has yielded so rich a harvest.t By 
putting together the actual buildings, temples, houses, 
wharves, now laid bare, the works of art now stored in the 
Roman Museums, and the vast array of inscriptions recently 
edited for the first time in a collected shape in the fourteenth 
volume of the great Berlin Corpus of Latin inscriptions, we 
are able to draw the picture of Rome’s first colony and sea- 
port, with its busy population, its numerous guilds, its varied 
commerce and scarcely less varied religious worships, as it was 
during the first four centuries of the Empire. It is a picture 
infinitely richer in historical interest of every kind than that 
of the little seaside town on the Campanian coast, with its 
brief existence and its rather commonplace life. But be- 
fore leaving Rome and its suburbs, one more discovery 
must be mentioned, if only as a signal example of German 
patience and industry. Monte Testaccio, the familiar green 
hillock south of the Aventine, has at last been forced to re- 
veal the secret of its existence. After a long and tedious 
examination of thousands of broken fragments of pottery, 
Professor Dressel has arrived at the following conclusions, 





* Lanciani, p. 248. Cf. the articles by Henzen and Gatti in the 
Annali d. Instituto for 1886, pp. 42, 65. 

+ The splendid results obtained at Ostia are mainly due to the in- 
domitable energy and the skill of Comm. Lanciani. 
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which we give as they are summarised by Lanciani in the 
volume before us (p. 253).* 


‘It appears that when the trade between Rome and the provinces 
began to assume a certain amount of importance the authorities of the 
Tiber set aside a space of ground in the vicinity of the landing-place; 
in which the fragments of amphore broken during the journey or in 
the act of unloading could be thrown. These fragments were piled 
up, heap after heap, of the same height, until the whole surface allotted 
by the magistrates was covered with a stratum four or five feet high. 
The horizontal space having been thus all occupied, the deposit began 
to increase in height; and so layer after Jayer was superimposed, until 
a real hill, at least 150 feet high, and nearly 4,000 in circumference, 
was formed... .’ By an examination of nearly 3,000 fabric-stamps 
on the handles of amphorz, and of nearly 1,000 inscriptions, he has 
proved that ‘ the mountain reached its actual height and size at the 
following dates: on the north side between the years 140 and 149 of 
our era; on the east side between 150 and 160; on the west side 
between 174 and 230. The latest date 251 was discovered not far 


from the summit, on the east side, but evidently out of its original 
place.’ 


If, even before systematic excavation began, the outlines 
of the story of Rome itself were preserved, though often 
in an obscure or distorted form, by medizval tradition and 
in medieval buildings, it was otherwise in the Campagna. 
Of the history of the Campagna, of the changes which 
have made it what it is to-day, and of its condition in 
the third and fourth centuries after Christ, tradition has 
little to say. The old names even of important sites have 
only survived here and there, while the buildings, instead of 
being preserved, as so frequently happened in Rome, by their 
adaptation to other purposes as churches, or as the fortresses 
of medizval nobles, seem, with a few exceptions, to have been 
left to fall silently and slowly into decay. The arches of 
the aqueducts, the almost shapeless ruins dotted over its 
surface, and the tombs marking the line of the Appian 
Way, alone remained as visible evidence of its former state. 
But what has seemed to many the impossible task of re- 
discovering this missing chapter of history is now in a 
fair way to be accomplished. The blanks are still numerous, 
but every month is adding to our knowledge; and itis allow- 
able to hope that we may yet receive from the pen of Comm. 
Lanciani, what he alone could write, and what is more sorely 
needed even than a history of the city of Rome—a history 
of the Campagna. One class only of the materials already 





* The original memoir is published in the Annali for 1878. 
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existing for such a work—the inscriptions—fills an entire 
yolume of the Berlin Corpus. For what has been achieved 
in a somewhat different direction we may refer to Comm. 
Lanciani’s volume on the ‘ Comentarii di Frontino’ as well 
as to the graphic chapter in his ‘ Ancient Rome.’ 

On the threshold of any inquiry into the history of the 
Campagna, lies the difficult question of the malaria. Of the 
enormous literature on this subject we can give no account 
here, nor, as laymen, shall we venture to pronounce an 
opinion on the exact nature and origin of malarious fever 
—points on which experts are not yet perfectly agreed. 
But of the comparative prevalence of malaria at different 
periods, and of the conditions which encouraged or checked 
its spread, it is now possible to speak with some confidence. 
Two facts, at any rate, seem to be fairly well established: one 
is that at no period within the range of history and tradition 
was the Campagna entirely free from this scourge, although 
the area affected by it constantly varied, and the habitable 
centres as they are called, ie. the spots untouched by 
malaria, differed in different periods; the other that the 
presence, or absence, of malaria was closely connected with 
certain definite changes both in the physical conditions of the 
Campagna, in the amount and distribution of the population, 
and in the methods of cultivation. The earliest period in 
the annals of the Campagna, which can be said to fall, in 
any sense, within the range of history is that represented by 
the prehistoric settlements on the slope of the Alban hills. 
These settlements clearly belong to a time when volcanic 
agencies were still active, for the remains found in the older 
part of the necropolis are buried beneath a stratum of 
lava, indicating a subsequent volcanic eruption.* That the 
various volcanic agencies at work in this period throughout 
the Campagna exercised a ‘ purifying action,’ and contributed 
to the healthiness of the district, is very probable, and many 
of them almost certainly continued in operation after the 
great craters on the Alban hills had relapsed into com- 
parative inactivity. But we cannot follow Comm. Lanciani 
in holding that the depopulation of many parts of the Cam- 
pagna, testified to by the writers of the first century before 
Christ, was due directly to a rapid spread of malaria con- 
sequent on ‘the deadly calm of nature’ which succeeded the 
extinction of the Latin voleanoes.t On the contrary it seems 
to us more probable that the spread of malaria was the 





* Lanciani, ‘ Ancient. Rome,’ p. 28. + Ib. pp. 50-51. 
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effect, and not the cause, of the depopulation, and that the 
latter was largely the work of Rome herself. The disappear. 
ance or decay of the numerous petty communities which 
studded the Campagna in the first three centuries of the 
city, and whose memory is preserved in Pliny’s list of the 
extinct peoples of Latium, was, we venture to think, main] 

due to the advance of Roman dominion. Some perished 
utterly in the course of the incessant wars, destroyed by the 
hands of Rome, or ruined by Volscian and A®quian raids, 
Others, with the loss of their autonomy and part of their 
territory, lost the stimulus which kept them alive. With 
their decline declined also the careful and minute cultivation 
of the soil, which then, as now, must have been the most 
effectual preventive of malaria. To this cause must, no 
doubt, be added a natural one, which, so far as we know, has 
operated incessantly from the beginnings of history to the 
detriment of the sanitary condition of the Campagna. We 
refer to the obstruction of the natural outlets for its subter- 
ranean waters by the silting up of soil on the coast, and the 
consequent creation of stagnant pools and marshes. At this 
day, according to Comm. Lanciani, ‘the average yearly in- 
‘crease of the coast along the delta of the Tiber has been 
‘determined at nineteen feet, from a maximum of twenty- 
‘eight at Ostia to a minimum of ten at Fiumicino’ (p. 235). 
That this accumulation of soil was going on in republican 
times, not only at the mouth of the Tiber the great natural 
drain of the district, but southward along the coast to 
Antium, is clear from Strabo. To these two causes—the dis- 
appearance of the small autonomous towns, and of careful 
cultivation, and, on the other, the gradual breakdown of the 
system of drainage provided by nature—we may possibly 
attribute the formation of the great tract of swampy ground 
famous in history as the Pontine marshes, all the more so 
as we now know that the repopulation of many parts of the 
Campagna under the empire was due to the action of the 
government in making good these losses, by replanting a 
resident population on the land, and by artificially draining 
off the superfluous moisture. But it is clear that in the 
time of Cicero neither the market gardens which were be- 
ginning to redeem from waste the districts nearest Rome, 
nor the ‘ville’ of the Roman nobility, had proved a 
sufficient compensation for the evils inflicted three centuries, 
or more, before. The latter especially were built chiefly on 
the sea-coast, or along the lines of the great roads, and left 
the rest of the Campagna untouched. Nor, in spite of the 
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pleasure grounds and preserves, is there any reason to 
believe that the careful cultivation of the ground occupied 
any such share of the attention of the great nobles of the 
last century of the Republic as it did of that of their 
successors in the days of Seneca and the elder Pliny. The 








wealth easily acquired in the provinces was recklessly and 
unproductively spent in luxury, or in political gambling ; 
and their troops of slaves were more useful as bravoes in 
street riots, or claqueurs in packed meetings, than as tillers 
of the soil. The protracted agony of the civil wars no doubt 
affected the Campagna as disastrously as it did other 
districts of Italy. We know that when Augustus began his 
work of reorganisation in 29 B.c. the roads and the bridges 
were in disrepair, the aqueducts too few in number and 
sorely needing reconstruction, the landowners impoverished, 
and the land desolate. The first century of the Empire no 
doubt did much to diminish these evils. The roads, bridges, 
and aqueducts were repaired and new ones made. With the 
establishment of peace and order, confidence returned. The- 
old traditions of country life and careful tillage revived and 
flourished again under imperial patronage and encourage- 
ment; and finally the establishment of safe means of com- 
munication with the provinces opened new markets to 
Italian industry, and made agriculture in all its branches 
profitable as well as fashionable. But the best days of the 
Campagna came later, in the second and third centuries. 
Though there were even then districts, such as that through 
which the road lay to Pliny’s Laurentine villa, of marsh and 
scrubby woodland, of sandhills and of open pasture whither 
skinclad shepherds from the hills brought down their flocks 
for the winter, and where brigandage was not unknown, these 
were now the exception. Round the giant city itself ran a 
ring of small suburban residences and of market gardens, 
outside this lay the larger houses, vineyards, and oliveyards 
of the richer bourgeoisie and of wealthy freedmen, and further 
afield again the great villas of the nobles and of Cesar. 


‘To all this,’ writes Comm. Lanciani, ‘ let us add the intensity of 
traffic on the high roads, on the cross lanes, on the flood and on the 
banks of the Tiber; let us think of the aqueducts, running on 
triumphal arcades through the inhabited centres of the district, distri- 
buting everywhere light and health; let us mould again those shape- 
less ruins into temples, shrines, and sanctuaries, lining at short intervals 
the banks of the high roads with roofs of bronze glistening under the 
rays of the sun; let us picture to the mind those endless marble 
cemeteries, shaded by the ilexes of the villa and the olive trees of the 
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farm; let us animate the brilliant scene with groups of countrymen 
carrying into town the produce of the fertile soil, with pious pilgrims 
offering libations and flowers on the tombs of dear ones, and with 
travellers carried on the lectica or driving the rheda, or the petorrita— 
and we shall then gain a faint idea of the aspect of the Roman Campagna 
in bygone times.’ 


To how great an extent the materials for this graphic 
picture have been drawn from the researches of the last few 
years, and especially from those of Comm. Lanciani himself, 
may be inferred, not only from his modest notices of his own 
share of the work in the volume before us, but from his list 
of the ville discovered and identified by himself in the 
appendix to his ‘ Comentarii di Frontino.’ We shall venture 
to complete the picture by sketching in one or two features 
unnoticed in the passage quoted above. Recent excavations 
have made it clear that one secret of the prosperity of the 
Campagna at this period lay in the systematic manner in 
which the drainage of the soil was carried out. <A perfect 
. network of channels (‘ cunicoli’), constructed to carry off 
the subterranean water, underlies the soil in nearly all parts 
of the Campagna, and these channels, as Comm. Lanciani 
assures us from personal inspection, are almost without 
exception subsequent in date to the establishment of the 
Empire, while the majority do not seem to be earlier than 
the second century after Christ. A second fact of import- 
ance is the evident increase in the numbers of the resident 
population. The ‘plebeian crowd,’ which is described as 
clustering round the great houses, and whose village-like 
groups of dwellings are in some cases clearly traceable on 
the existing remains of ville, were evidently widely different 
from the slave gangs of republican times. Bearing in mind 
the known fact of the increasing extent to which in the 
second and third centuries free, or half-free, labour replaced 
that of slaves, as the supply of the latter diminished, it is 
not difficult to recognise in this dependent population not 
the servile ‘ coloni’ of the fifth and sixth centuries, but their 
freer predecessors, known to us from the writings of Ulpian, 
and more recently from inscriptions. But there are other 
indications pointing in the same direction. We can now 
show that the imperial monopoly of the land, of which 
mention was made above in the case of Rome, extended to 
the Campagna. The confiscations of private estates carried 
out on a wholesale scale by such emperors as Nero, Domitian, 
Commodus, Severus, and Caracalla, together with the 
numerous additions made by way of legacies, converted ex- 
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tensive tracts of the Campagna into imperial property. The 
economy which was, as a matter of virtue or necessity, a 
cardinal point in the policy of the best Cesars, especially of 
the second century, led them to turn these estates to more 
profitable account than was usually the case with the ex- 
travagant nobles whom they had displaced. Manufactures 
were started of bricks, tiles, and water pipes; Czesar had his 
own flocks and herds, his vigilant bailiffs, and their numerous 
subordinates. Portions of the estates were assigned to 
freed men and clients, the ‘ coloni Cesaris’ of the Liber 
Coloniarum and the Digest, and thus a resident popula- 
tion brought into existence such as had in old days kept 
the Campagna habitable, and such as it is now the earnest 
desire of Italian economic reformers to plant once more 
upon its deserted soil. With this change we may connect 
a phenomenon the reality of which the inscriptions have 
established, that of a revived life in some of those ancient 
Campagna towns, which Strabo describes as virtually extinct. 
The revival is in most cases directly traceable to imperial 
encouragement and patronage. In some the old town grew 
up again within the bounds of an imperial state, and no 
doubt had the beginnings of its new existence in the com- 
munity of coloni, freedmen, and others formed under the 
shelter of the imperial villa. One instance only can be 
given here. The old Latin town of Labicum on the Latin 
road was in Strabo’s time in utter decay, and its site was 
private property. Pliny in his list mentions the territory of 
Labicum (‘ager Labicanus’) but no town, and the name does 
not occur in the Antonine Itinerary. But the Itinerary 
gives a station ‘ ad Quintanas ’ (or Quintianas) where Labi- 
cum should be—a station, that is, near the Villa Quintana 
or Quintiana, no doubt the private estate mentioned by Strabo 
as having absorbed the decayed town. At some time, 
probably under Nero, this estate passed into the emperor’s 
hands, as is shown by a leaden pipe bearing the name 
of ‘ Agathyrsus, freedman of Augustus, from the Quintan 
‘estate’ (‘ex prediis Quintanensibus’). Finally inscriptions 
of the second century reveal the existence of a town, with a 
municipal constitution, the inhabitants of which style them- 
selves officially ‘ Lavicani Quintanenses.’ 

How long this revived prosperity lasted it is difficult to 
say. The Campagna was still fairly populous in the time 
of Cassiodorius. Its final decline probably dated from the 
Gothic raids of the sixth century. But to trace the course 
of its decadence would carry us far beyond the limits of a 
VOL, CLXX. NO. CCCXLVIII. LL 
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review article, and we must conclude by noticing one frag. 
ment of its later history which Comm. Lanciani has rescued 
from oblivion. We have already expressed our regret that 
he did not retell in his ‘Ancient Rome’ the story of the 
villa of Q. Voconius Pollio near Castrimeenium, as he has 
told it in the ‘ Bullettino Comm. Arch.’ for 1884, and as he 
has pieced it together from the extant ruins. Till the 
end of the fourth century the villa stood intact, with its 
splendid buildings and terraced gardens. Some time later, 
probably in the sixth century, it was deserted and left to 
decay. There is no sign that it was destroyed by violence, 
No medizval colony of cultivators seems ever to have sought 
the shelter of its walls, nor, as so often happened in the 
Campagna, was it ever adapted to the purposes of Christian 
church or monastery, or converted into the stronghold of a 
turbulent Campagna baron. Alone, on the desolate slopes 
looking across to the sea, it remained decaying and unvisited 
until, some five years ago, the spade of the excavator laid bare 
the remains of its former splendour. 





Art. VIII.—1. L’Empire des Tzars et les Russes. Par 
AnaTOLE Leroy-Bravuiev. Paris: 1887. 


2. Underground Russia ; Russia under the Tzars ; The Russian 
Peasantry ; The Russian Storm Cloud. By Srepntak. 
London: 1888. 


Rossa to the majority of Englishmen is simply an empire 

governed by an absolutely despotic and irresponsible 
sovereign, and comparatively few know anything of its in- 
ternal economy, or are aware that, coexistent with this despot- 
ism, there has been a democratic form of village self-govern- 
ment in the largest sense of the term. Nothing can be more 
curious than to find a primitive parochial and communistic 
system surviving down to our own times among a people long 
enslaved to masters and governed by an autocrat Czar. A 
work such as that of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, by which we are 
enabled to understand these anomalies, is therefore of great 
interest. He has felt that, before the condition of the Russia 
of the present day can be intelligible to us, we must be made 
acquainted with the Russia of the past ; and he has traced its 
internal political history from the earliest times down to the 
reforms of Alexander II. and Alexander III. Having gone 
to Russia in 1872 for the purpose of obtaining materials for 
articles for the ‘ Revue des deux Mondes’ on the present state 
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of the country, and having then traversed the whole of it from 
Finland to the Caucasus, he afterwards, on different occasions, 
returned thither to complete his observations. He had, there- 
fore, ample opportunity of studying the customs and character 
of the people, and the institutions under which they were 
living; and his work affords sufficient evidence of the con- 
scientious care with which he devoted himself to a task the 
difficulties of which he points out in his first pages. 

The largest state of Europe, with the greatest population, 
Russia is, he says, of all of them the least known; not on ac- 
count of the distance that separates her from the West, but 
owing tothe barriers created by differences of manners, institu- 
tions, language, and political and religious prejudices ; but he 
believes that it may be possible for a foreigner, intent only on 
ascertaining the truth, to draw a more unbiassed picture 
than could be given by a Russian, who must, almost neces- 
sarily, be closely allied either to the autocratic or to the demo- 
cratic and revolutionary parties into which his country is 
divided. Of any want of impartiality M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
can certainly not be accused ; his admiration of the generous 
efforts of the Emperor Alexander II. to improve the condition 
of his people does not tempt him to conceal the comparative 
failure of many of the reforms, or blind him to the causes 
which led to that failure. On the other hand he admits 
that, as a foreigner, he had to contend with a difficulty 
which a Russian would not have experienced ; for, before he 
could touch upon the changes that have been going on of 
late years and the reforms that have begun, it was necessary 
for him to master, so as to be able to explain to his readers, 
‘not only the laws previously existing, but a host of habits, 
‘manners, local traditionary customs, and social conditions 
‘ totally unlike those to be found in any other nation.’ Upon 
this portion of his work he has bestowed great pains, and the 
whole of his first volume of over six hundred closely printed 
pages is, as he states in his preface, ‘devoted to the country 
‘and the people, to the social state, and especially to the 
‘ various and very dissimilar classes into which the nation is 
‘ divided: the noblesse, the rising bourgeoisie, the people of 
‘the towns, and those of the country.’ It is only in his 
second volume that our author treats of the ‘ present insti- 
‘tutions, the central and local administrations, the provin- 
‘cial and municipal assemblies, the police, the administra- 
‘tion of justice, the press and the censure, and, finally, the 
‘ political reforms which Russia expects from the successors 
‘of Alexander II.’ To a considerable extent M. Leroy- 
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Beaulieu has been anticipated in his inquiry by our own 
countryman, Mr., now Sir Donald, Wallace, whose able work 
on Russia was reviewed in this Journal twelve years ago.* 
But the subject is so vast that it readily admits of further 
inquiry, without repetition ; and the lapse of a few years has 
already changed some of the circumstances which fell under 
Mr. Wallace’s observation. 

Those who take up M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s work with the 

expectation of finding that the seven-and-twenty years that 
have elapsed since the emancipation of the serfs by the 
Emperor Alexander had led to any marked improvement in 
the condition of the people will lay it down with a feeling of 
disappointment that that great measure and the other re- 
forms of the well-intentioned Sovereign should not have been 
followed by better results. But all the evidence tends to the 
conclusion that, though the peasants have escaped from the 
tyranny of their masters, they suffer more than formerly 
from that of the taxgatherers and the tchinovniks, and that 
their difficulties of life have rather increased than diminished. 
The sketch that he gives of the character of the Russian is 
complete and masterly, though he pushes to an extreme his 
somewhat fanciful theory of attributing its peculiarities to 
the nature and climate of the country rather than to race. 
He suggests that 
‘in Great Russia, more than anywhere else, life is a struggle against 
nature; a hand-to-hand fight against an enemy always present and 
never conquered, . . . and this warfare is, beyond all things, a school 
of patience, resignation, and submission: that, not being able to free 
his neck from the yoke of nature, the Great Russian has borne more 
patiently the yoke of man. The tyranny of the climate prepared him 
for absolute power, and, his whole effort being to live, despotism 
appeared to him the less heavy. One of the characteristics most 
developed by his struggle against nature and the climate is his passive 
courage, his negative energy, his force of inertia.’ 
The Russian, he says, is melancholy, and if he is less subject 
to the ‘incurable ennui et le spleen Britannique,’ by which 
it seems we in these islands are afflicted, it is because his 
climate, though more severe, is less damp and foggy than 
ours. We are assured that the immensity of his country 
made him feel the smallness of man; that the boundless 
lakes and morasses, the rivers so wide that no bridges could 
connect the two banks, the forests without limits, and the 
steppes with no horizon but the sky, all recalled to him his 
own inferiority. 








* Edinburgh Review, vol. cxlv. No, 298. 
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M. Leroy-Beaulieu has not stopped to inquire whether 
similar natural conditions have produced similar effects upon 
other races, such as the Scandinavians, who had to struggle 
against precisely the same difficulties of life, but sent forth 
Rurik, with his band of Varangians, to conquer and establish 
his dynasty in Russia. Nor has he asked whether it has 
been found that in America, where all natural features are 
on a scale of grandeur fully equal to those of Russia, the 
Anglo-Saxon has been depressed by the feeling of his own 
nothingness into a state of passive endurance. Other people 
—and notably the Turks—are endowed with the same patient 
resignation and tolerance of evil that are so fatal to the pro- 
gress of a nation, and, without going along with M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu in his search for an explanation of it, we may fully 
recognise that the predominance of this quality in the cha- 
racter of the Russian has contributed more than anything 
else to the thraldom in which he has been held. He allowed 
himself, without resistance, to be reduced to serfdom and 
attached to the glebe at a time when the peoples of other 
countries were already beginning to shake off their bonds, 
and, having never raised a finger to recover his freedom, his 
emancipation was at last brought about in 1861, without 
an effort of his own, by the spontaneous act of a Sovereign 
generously solicitous of the happiness of his subjects. 

In Russia previous to the reforms of Alexander II. the 
nation was divided into four recognised classes—the nobles, 
the priests, the citizens, and the peasants—the privileges and 
station of each class being sharply defined and strictly laid 
down. M. Leroy-Beaulieu points out that to those of the 
first the name of nobles is given only because no other can 
be found for them, there being, in fact, nothing in Russia 
that could rightly be called a noblesse. Some of them, no 
doubt, can boast of a lineage as long as any to be found in 
Europe, and descend from princes of the time, and even of 
the blood, of Rurik, generally called the founder of Russia, 
but these are too few in number to count for much among 
a host of 600,000, the figure at which the hereditary nobles 
are estimated. He protests, however, against the saying of 
M. de Talleyrand that ‘in Russia everyone is prince,’ be- 
cause the princely families are scarcely more than forty. 
But, as he remarks incidentally in other passages that a 
single one of these families—that of the Gargarins—counts 
some four hundred members all of princely rank ; that he 
has seen a prince directing the orchestra of a café chantant, 
and princesses acting at second-rate theatres, and had heard 
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of princes as fiacre drivers and princesses as femmes de 
chambre, M. de Talleyrand must be admitted to have had 
some ground for his sneer. A title, indeed, whether of 
prince or count, conferring neither recognised rank nor pre- 
cedence on its possessor, is so little thought of in Russia, 
that some of the oldest families, such, for instance, as the 
Narishkines, who hold their heads amongst the highest, have 
never cared to obtain one. In other countries the nobles 
descend from men who have done something to distinguish 
themselves, or to secure the favour of the Sovereign; but not 
so in Russia, where it was sufficient for a man to serve in 
the imperial army as an officer, even down to the rank of 
ensign, in order to enter the nobility as a matter of right, 
and it was not till the reign of Nicholas that it became 
necessary for him first to rise to the rank of colonel. It is 
evident that a class so formed and recruited could in no 
respect resemble the nobles of western Europe, though it 
enjoyed various rights, neither well defined nor always re- 
spected. Among the most important of the personal privi- 
leges of the nobles were exemptions from the conscription, 
from the capitation tax, and from corporal punishment. 
The first of these has come to an end by the adoption of 
universal military service, the second when it was determined 
to abandon the capitation tax altogether, and the third ceased 
to be an exclusive privilege when, in 1876, the abolition of 
corporal punishment was proclaimed for the whole nation. 
The nobles, indeed, scarcely enjoyed their exemption from 
this humiliating punishment for a century; for it was not 
granted to them till 1762 by Peter III., the husband of the 
great Catherine, and even then it was not complete, as a 
noble might receive a sentence which first deprived him of 
the rights of his class, and then rendered him liable to the 
knout. In the time of Peter the Great no rank or position 
afforded any security, and some of the highest personages of 
the land underwent it. 

In Russia, when a particular mode of punishment has 
ostensibly been declared to be abolished, an indirect form of 
inflicting it, sometimes in an aggravated shape, has generally 
been preserved. In 1753 the punishment of death was 
abolished by the Empress Elizabeth, and, since her time, 
except for political offences, no capital sentence has been 
pronounced ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
criminal might not be called to pay the penalty of his life, 
and that in a much more frightful manner than by a simple 
execution, He could no longer be hanged, but he could be, 
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and frequently was, put to death by means of the knout. 
With this horrible instrument an experienced executioner 
could insure the death of the victim in very few strokes, 
and, when a sentence was passed ordering the infliction of a 
large number, it was so perfectly understood what was in- 
tended that in such cases the executioner was frequently 
bribed by the culprit or his friends to exert his whole art so 
as the more quickly to release him from the torture. So, 
again, when the Emperor Nicholas, anxious to clear his 
country from the reproach of being the ‘land of the knout’ 
to western eyes, pompously proclaimed its abolition, he was 
careful to retain the power of inflicting corporal punishment 
in a manner compared with which the knout itself was merci- 
fal. The knout could compass the death of its victim with 
some half-dozen strokes, but, before the same end could be 
attained by its substitute, the stick, it was impossible to say 
how many blows might not be required. An eyewitness 
of one of these executions has described it as being more 
hideous than anything that could be conceived. The crimi- 
nal having been convicted of the deliberate murder of one of 
the Emperor’s ministers, he well deserved to die, and it was 
determined that die he should; but capital punishment and 
the knout had both been abolished; so, in order to attain 
the end in view, the wretched man was sentenced to eight 
thousand blows of the stick, which no human being could 
receive and live. The execution took place in the public 
haymarket ; and when, after bearing fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred blows, the victim fell, an unconscious mass of bleeding 
flesh, he was bundled into an ordinary peasant’s hay cart, 
and, with pieces of hay sticking into his gaping wounds, 
covered over with some rough sacks, he was jolted off to the 
hospital, and never heard of again. The surgeons were not 
likely to be anxious to cure a man whose death they knew 
to be intended, and even a feeling of humanity may have 
prevented them from wishing to recall a poor wretch to life, 
only to enable him to undergo further torture till he should 
be released by death. 

Such were the cruelties which up to the end of the reign 
of Nicholas it was possible to inflict, and till Alexander IT. 
put a stop to these iniquitous sentences by proclaiming for 
all his subjects freedom from corporal punishment. But 
even the humane and well-intentioned Alexander did not put 
his people beyond the reach of the lash, although it cannot 
now be ordered by the courts; for what the tribunals must 
not do can be, and is, habitually done by the police and tax- 
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gatherers, who use the stick at their discretion on men who 
have never been convicted or even tried. 

In addition to the personal privileges enjoyed down to the 
reforms of Alexander, the Russian nobles possessed as a body 
the enormous and exclusive privilege of being the only per- 
sons authorised to possess ‘inhabited land,’ that is to say, 
land upon which serfs were living. But with the disappear- 
ance of serfdom the one barrier which protected landed pro- 
perty from the invasion of the other classes disappeared at 
the same time. Without that protection it would long since 
have passed from the hands of the nobles, for before Alex- 
ander’s reforms it was found that two-thirds of their land 
was already mortgaged to banks and institutions of credit, 
Thus the old prerogatives of the noblesse have fallen one 
after the other, till little remains to distinguish it from the 
mass of the nation. Without being attacked or even named, 
it has been practically abolished by the extension to all of 
what used to be exclusive rights, and it is becoming, as in 
other countries, a mere honorific distinction, and the less 
esteemed because of its great numbers and of its total want 
of all political importance and value. 

The Russian nobles had no corporate privileges until they 
were endowed with them by the Empress Catherine. That 
great Sovereign, clearly perceiving and wishing to correct 
the evils of the excessive power of the ‘ bureaucracy,’ first 
formed the nobles into provincial corporations, and then the 
artisans and the bourgeoisie of the towns into guilds and cor- 
porations, with the view of uniting the people in organised 
bodies ; but none of them showed a capacity for profiting 
by the position she had created for them. The patent or 
charter granted to the nobles by Catherine gave them the 
right of meeting in periodical assemblies, the right of ap- 
pealing by petition to the Crown, and the right of nomi- 
nating the local judges and functionaries; and M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu may well exclaim that, in any other country, such 
prerogatives as these must inevitably either have brought on 
a conflict between the Crown and the nobles, or else have 
served as a point de départ for an aristocratic constitution. 
But in Russia there was nothing of the kind. For a century 
the noblesse of each government continued to meet; it 
elected its president or marshal ; it appointed its magistrates 
and functionaries, and managed its police, without once 
giving umbrage to Catherine’s successors or infringing on 
their absolute power. The administrators and local judges 
nominated by them showed neither independence nor esprit 
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de corps, but continued to be as servile instruments in the 
hands of the central power, and as zealous agents as the 
functionaries directly appointed by it, and so it came to pass 
that, through the apathy and want of initiative inherent in 
the Russian character, the institution entirely failed to 
realise any of the benefits which the great Empress had 
hoped for from it. 

From the noble we are led to the peasant, and in the his- 
tory of his reduction to the serfdom from which he has so 
recently been freed, and of the strange democratic local in- 
stitutions which are to be found in Russia alone in Europe, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s account, in most respects, agrees closely 
with that given in the series of works published within the 
last few years under the nom de plume of Stepniak, a writer 
of a very different type, but one whose wide knowledge of 
his country is not to be disputed. 

For the principles and creed of Stepniak, as an avowed 
atheist, nihilist, communist, and apologist of political assas- 
sination, we can feel nothing but direct repulsion; but his 
books are, nevertheless, full of interest, for he depicts the 
misdeeds of the governing classes, no doubt with exaggera- 
tion, but with an impress of truth that sometimes makes us 
go far towards forgetting the crimes into which their victims 
had been led by the preaching of the detestable doctrines of 
his sect, in our indignation at the ill usage that had goaded 
them, and in the admiration which cannot be withheld from 
those who from generous motives deliberately sacrifice them- 
selves for what, however mistakenly, they believe to be a 
great cause. 

The medieval Russian was a free man. What is now the 
Russian empire was a vast country divided into numerous 
petty and independent principalities, that might be more 
correctly termed republics, of which the heads, though al- 
ways belonging to the race that claimed descent from Rurik, 
were freely elected by the ‘ vetche,’ or assembly of the whole 
people, which no less freely disallowed any of his acts, and had 
the power, not unfrequently exercised, of deposing him at any 
moment they thought fit. Although of hereditary princely 
rank, he was in no respects an hereditary ruler, and, indeed, 
was hardly a ruler at all, but rather the principal functionary 
of the ‘vetche,’ his duties being first to act as judge, and 
next to defend the territories of the principality, though 
the right of declaring war lay not with him but with the 
‘vetche.’ Each prince had a body of men, called his drugina, 
or companions, consisting of military volunteers, partly foreign 
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and partly native, entirely dependent upon him, sharing his 
fortunes and accompanying him wherever he might go if 
he chanced to be expelled by the ‘ vetche’ from his princi- 
pality, or if he voluntarily forsook it for a more important 
one. In very much later days the drugina, or their succes- 
sors, became the sole proprietors of the lands on which the 
peasants were located, and these were obliged to work the 
land of the drugina, but they remained free to migrate, and 
to change their habitations and their masters. It was not 
till long after the separate principalities. had been merged 
into an empire by the Czars that, in 1593, Alexis, the father 
of Peter the Great, temporarily deprived them of this right 
of migration from one property to another, and it was only 
in the early part of the seventeenth century that Peter, the 
great organiser of the empire, formally and permanently 
attached them to the glebe as serfs, after which they gra- 
dually lost all their civil rights, till they became simply the 
chattels of the proprietors, though even then retaining their 
old forms of local self-government in their villages. 

But, strange as it may appear, the Act of Emancipation of 
1861, which freed the peasants from their personal servitude, 
has had a precisely opposite effect upon their village com- 
munities and institutions, where now the tchinovniks or 
agents of the central power have an authority they never 
before possessed, and which, in many respects, has made the 
condition of the peasants less tolerable than ever. 

Russia is essentially a peasant empire; the census taken 
after the emancipation gave for European Russia, exclusive 
of the kingdom of Poland, Finland, and the Caucasus, about 
fifty-four millions of rural against six millions of urban 
population, the latter being thus only the ninth of the other, 
instead of a third or nearly a half, as in some of the western 
countries of Europe. Ten years ago, besides the two capitals 
—St. Petersburg and Moscow—Odessa and Riga were the 
only towns with one hundred thousand inhabitants, and even 
now there are barely ten, in spite of the rapid increase that 
has been going on since the Alexandrine reforms. The 
moujik, however, forming by far the most important portion 
of the empire, was, till the emancipation, the property of the 
master on whose lands he lived, and subject to untold vexa- 
tions if that master chanced to be a bad one. Nothing was 
more easy than fora master to get rid of a peasant whose 
presence interfered with any of his caprices, for when the 
moment came round for furnishing recruits for the army, he 
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was pretty certain of finding himself one of those called upon 
to serve, at a time when military service was for life. 

But, though a slave to his master, the peasant was, in his 
turn, a despot at home, and none of his family ever thought 
of resenting or resisting his authority, however much he 
might abuse it. His sons and their wives lived with him, 
and his authority over them all was as supreme and undis- 
puted as that of the Czar over his subjects, though this state 
of things is rapidly changing since the emancipation, and 
the sons are beginning to set up independent establishments 
of their own. The Russian peasant is allowed by all to be 
frugal, hospitable, and charitable, never refusing to a needy 
wayfarer a piece of bread if he has a single loaf in his house, 
his principal vice being that of getting drunk on every 
favourable opportunity. With regard to his religious feel- 
ings there appears to be much difference of opinion; but, on 
the whole, there would seem to be little reason to doubt his 
attachment to his church, though he certainly entertains 
neither affection nor respect for his village pope, who must 
be admitted seldom to merit either, and whom he dare 
not trust even in the confessional; for, unlike the Roman 
Catholic priests, by whom the secrets of their penitents are 
kept inviolably sacred, the Russian popes are obliged by law 
to betray to the authorities everything they learn in the con- 
fessional affecting State matters. The ‘pope’ is miserably 
poor, and almost entirely dependent upon what he can obtain 
in the way of fees, not only for the performance of baptisms, 
marriages, and funeral services, but for various other 
ministrations, without which the superstitious moujik is 
convinced that all would go wrong with him. For each of 
these services the pope bases his demand, not according to 
a fixed scale, but upon what he considers the peasant is able 
to pay, and they quarrel and dispute over it till an agree- 
ment is come to, and the peasant pays the reduced demand 
with the feeling that the pope is an extortioner whom he 
dare not refuse lest worse should come upon him. In fact 
to the moujik the pope is more an exorcist than a minister 
of religion; it is for his interest to encourage the pea- 
sant’s belief that a neglect of the ordinances for which he 
receives his fees is certain to be followed by immediate 
disaster to himself or property, and the payments for his 
ministrations are looked upon less as a religious duty than 
as an insurance against material loss. 

The moujik is the most superstitious of mortals, and 
the foreigner, generally a sportsman, who puts up in the 
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villages, is daily amused by discovering different forms in 
which this is exhibited. One morning he is surprised to see 
the remains of the last night’s supper—the milk, or the 
butter, or what not—thrown away into the yard, and, on 
asking the meaning of this waste, he is told that the straw 
or strip of wood, which is placed every night across every 
vessel containing food, had been found displaced (probably 
by a gust of wind or some other accident), and that there- 
fore no one could venture to touch what was left. Our 
sportsman leaves the house with one or two of the peasants, 
and after perhaps a couple of hours of fruitless search for 
traces of game, he is pestered with hints that it is time to 
sit down for dinner, though the sun may be still far from 
the meridian, the truth being that an opportunity is wanted 
of lighting a fire in order that they may pass through the 
smoke of it and so change the luck. Then one of them 
misses some easy shots, and the gun is of course bewitched, 
and it is useless to try to use it again till it has been disen- 
chanted by some one of the various methods known to be 
sovereign remedies in such cases. At last our party sit 
down by a spring of water and look for the birch-bark cup 
that is generally to be found by every spring near which 
there is a path, but, on finding it, the thirsty peasants will 
have nothing to do with it: the indispensable straw or piece 
of grass was not lying across it, and ‘ how can we know who 
‘ may not have been drinking out of it?’ 

One curious habit of the peasants might be observed any 
morning at the horse market in St. Petersburg, when a 
bargain has been struck after long chaffering between two 
peasants. The price is agreed upon and paid, but the pur- 
chaser, instead of simply taking the halter and leading the 
animal away, lifts up the skirt of his caftan, laying hold of 
the halter with it, and then turns the horse round three 
times before he goes off with his prize, convinced that if he 
had omitted any of these formalities he would never have 
got it home in safety. 

These national habits have always a religious or supersti- 
tious origin, though it may not be easy to trace it. The 
moujik treats the Icon or Holy Picture, that is to be found 
in a corner of every room, much as if it had a living 
existence, and watched all that took place in its presence. 
He would be horrified by its removal, which would be sure 
to entail some dire misfortune, but he has no scruple in 
throwing a cloth or veil over it if something is about to be 
done unfit for its pure eyes to look upon, and this habit is 
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even occasionally found among the least respectable classes 
of the great towns. 

As might be expected from such a profoundly ignorant 
population, there are innumerable legends, still implicitly 
believed in, in which, as usual, the Devil and the Saints 
play the principal parts, though, according to Stepniak—no 
very unobjectionable witness, it must be admitted, on 
matters connected with religion—the former, who figures 
largely in the popular poetry, is not regarded with any 
particular detestation by the people. He is represented as 
the enemy of man, doing his best to drag him down to hell; 
but as this is his trade, he cannot help it, and some of the 
legends give striking evidence of his moderation and for- 
bearance when treated with respect. On the other hand 
the saints are by no means always painted in favourable 
colours, but they are extremely sensitive to any neglect they 
think they have experienced, and in these cases a more 
favoured saint has to come to the assistance of the peasant 
to protect him from the wrath of the other, like the good 
and bad fairies of the story books, One legend given by 
Stepniak is the story of a moujik who was very devout 
towards St. Nicholas, but paid no attention to St. Elias. 
One day the two saints were passing his fields, when St. 
Nicholas observed that the man would have a rich harvest, 
which he well deserved as a good moujik, fearing God and 
honouring his saints. ‘ That remains to be seen,’ said the 
angry St. Elias, and announced his intention of destroying 
the crop with a hailstorm. Upon this St. Nicholas ran to 
the moujik and advised him at once to sell the growing crop 
to the pope of St. Elias’s chapel. Some time after the two 
saints passed the same way, and St. Elias said, ‘ Look how I 
‘have paid the moujik off ; there is hardly a blade left on it.’ 
‘ Yes, brother,’ said St. Nicholas, ‘only you have destroyed 
‘the crop of your own pope, to whom the moujik sold it 
‘ some weeks ago.’ ‘ Never mind,’ quoth Elias, ‘I will make it 
‘all right for my pope, and the field shall yet bear a better 
‘ crop than ever.’ So St. Nicholas again went to the moujik 
to advise him to buy his crop back again, which he did to 
his great profit; and so the story of diamond cut diamond 
went on, ending of course to the advantage of St. Nicholas, 
who is the most popular saint in the calendar. 

He figures in another charming legend, taken out of 
Athanasieff’s collection. Two saints, St. Cassian and St. 
Nicholas, have appeared before the face of the Lord. ‘ What 
‘hast thou seen upon the earth?’ asks the Lord of St, 
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Cassian, who first approached. ‘I saw a moujik floundering 
‘ with his cart in a bog.’ ‘ Why didst not thou help him ?’ 
‘ I was coming into thy presence and was afraid of spoiling 
‘my clothes.’ The turn of St. Nicholas came next, and he 
approached with his dress all smeared with mud. ‘ Why 
*‘comest thou so dirty into my presence?’ asks the Lord. 
‘ Because I was following St. Cassian, and seeing the moujik 
‘ of whom he spoke, I stopped and helped him out of the 
‘bog.’ ‘Well,’ said the Lord, ‘ to thee, Nicholas, for having 
* acted as thou didst, I will give four saint’s days each year; 
‘and to thee, Cassian, because thou hast cared so much 
‘ about thy dress, and so little about thy brother, I will give 
‘ thee thine only once in four years;’ and that is how St. 
Cassian’s day falls on February 29 in a leap year, while St. 
Nicholas has a saint’s day every quarter. 

According to Stepniak, the orthodox peasants form about 
two-thirds of the entire rural population, but the proportion 
is diminishing with the progress of education and the 
advance of the new opinions, and, although defection from 
the State Church is a crime punishable by law, it is surpris- 
ing to find how many important dissenting bodies have 
arisen and continue to flourish. The chief of these is that 
of the Rascol, or Old Believers, which dates back as far as 
1659, when a new mass book, carefully revised and corrected 
from the old Slavonic and Greek originals, was issued by the 
Patriarch Nicon. The most important innovation in it, 
which became the war cry of the schismatics, referred to the 
position of the fingers in making the sign of the cross. The 
Russians at that time used two fingers in crossing them- 
selves, while the Greeks and Orientals crossed themselves 
with three brought together in a point, and Nicon returned 
to this ancient usage, retaining the two-fingered cross for the 
priestly benediction alone. He also introduced the stamping 
of the wafers for the Eucharist with the equilateral cross of 
the Greeks, instead of the ordinary cross with a long stem and 
short transverse beams, hitherto in use in Russia. In the 
church processions the Russian usage had been first to turn 
westwards, ‘ going with the sun ;’ while the Greeks, on the 
other hand, walked eastward, going against the sun ; and on 
all these points Nicon returned to the traditions of the Greek 
mother church. He furthermore insisted upon the Greek 
mode of spelling the name of Jesus, from which the Russians 
had dropped the second letter, writing it Jsus, and Nicon 
restored the missing letter. No single point of doctrine 
was involved in the controversy, and yet, for these and some 
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other minor and more insignificant forms, thousands of 

ple, men and women, went to the scaffold or the stake, 
submitted to the knout and the rack, and had their tongues 
cut out or their hands chopped off. 

The Niconian mass book, with its innovations, appears at 
first to have been universally accepted, and, though dis- 
tasteful to the great body of the community, they, as usual, 
submitted to the orders from Moscow; but a Council held 
twelve years later pushed the conscientious adherents of the 
old forms to extremities. The advocates of the old two- 
fingered crossing and uncorrected missals were excommuni- 
cated and anathematised in a body. ‘ Their souls, in virtue 
‘of the power given to the Church by Jesus Christ, were to 
‘be given up to eternal torments, together with the souls of 
‘the traitor Judas and the Jews by whom Jesus Christ was 
‘crucified.’ A war of extermination was waged against the 
unhappy people, many of whom fled to the forests and most 
distant parts of the empire, where they were pursued under 
a ukase ordering that their refuges should be discovered 
and destroyed, their property confiscated, and every man, 
woman, and child apprehended, ‘so that their abominable 
‘heresy should be exterminated without the possibility of 
‘ revival.’ 

This merciless persecution continued up to and through 
the earlier years of Peter the Great, till, becoming con- 
vinced that they were merely religious enthusiasts, and not 
political opponents, he put an end to the war of extermina- 
tion, and the Rascolniks were allowed to make permanent 
homes and to follow their own pursuits. But even now 
they do not enjoy complete toleration, and while foreign 
Christians and all non-Christians, such as Jews and 
Mahometans, may worship freely after their own manner, 
the Rascolniks are prohibited from giving their houses of 
meeting any outward appearance of churches, from ringing 
bells, or from forming processions. Their greatest grievance, 
however, is the maintenance of the laws of Nicholas, by 
which the conversion of others is made a criminal offence, 
rendering all unregistered Rascolniks, that is to say, the 
great majority of the whole body, liable to criminal prose- 
cution ; for, though unknown men are now seldom molested, 
it is far otherwise with the more prominent, as may be 
judged from the fate of three dissenting bishops who were 
kept prisoners in a monastery during the whole of the 
twenty-five years’ reign of Alexander II. Many of the 
Rascolniks were able to read the Bible in the old Slavonic 
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dialect, into which the Scriptures were translated when 
Christianity was first introduced, but the generality of the 
orthodox peasantry could not do so, and a modern Russian 
version became a want which their clergy never thought of 
supplying. 

The first complete Russian version of the New Testament 
was published in 1824 by a branch of the London Bible 
Society established at St. Petersburg by three British clergy- 
men, but this attempt to make the Scriptures available to 
the people met with no favour from the Government, 
Within two years the Bible Society was denounced by the 
Minister of Public Instruction as ‘a revolutionary associa- 
‘ tion intended for the overthrow of thrones and churches, 
‘of law, order, and religion throughout the world, with a 
‘ view to establishing a universal republic ;’ and with regard 
to the Russian branch of the Society the minister further 
reported that 


‘a careful investigation of all the actions of that body had shown 
clearly and unmistakeably that in translating the Scriptures from the 
language of the Church into that of novels and of the stage its sole 
object was to shake the foundations of religion, to spread unbelief 
among the faithful, and to kindle civil war and foster rebellion in 
Russia.’ 

The above account of the sect of the Rascolniks, which 
may probably play an important part in the transformations 
that Russia will have to go through, is copied and con- 
densed from that given by Stepniak, which deals also with 
the various other minor dissenting sects, into which we do 
not propose to follow him. 

From time immemorial the village communities had been 
self-governing bodies, deciding every question of local 
interest through their ‘mir’ without appeal and without the 
control or interference of any agent of the central govern- 
ment. The ‘mir’ was to the village what the vetche, 
already described, had been to the principalities. It con- 
sisted of the heads of every family, and had no president 
or counting of votes; for the system of deciding a 
question by ascertaining the opinions of the majority 
appears repugnant to Slav nature. As in Poland, where the 
‘liberum veto’ proved fatal to the diet and the country, so 
in Russia the decisions of the mir had to be unanimous, 
and it occasionally happened that when two parties in it were 
tolerably equally balanced, and neither would give way, a free 
fight took place, and when one of them was discomfited 
and driven off the ground the necessary unanimity was 
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attained. Of all the functions of the mir the most important 
was that of dividing and apportioning the village land, 
which was always held in common; a mode of tenure so 
well shown by the Duke of Argyll in his ‘ Scotland as it is 
‘and was ’ to be fatal to all progress in agriculture. 

The period for which the allotments were assigned and 
the principles on which they were made varied greatly, 
being sometimes for a single year and sometimes for three, 
or even eight or twelve years ; in some villages every ‘ soul’ 
—which to the Russian peasant is the equivalent for every 
male—is entitled toa lot, and the head ofa family of six 
young boys received seven lots, while his neighbour, with 
six strong daughters, would get only one. In other villages 
the lots due to a family were determined by the number of 
its adult and married male members, both systems offering 
a strong incentive to the early marriages so universal among 
the Russian peasantry in the hope of sons, who, either from 
their birth or on their marriage, would bring additions to the 
land assigned to the family ; and to this incentive must be 
added the wish of the nobles to increase the number of their 
serfs, on whom their wealth depended, so that they obliged the 
lads to marry very young. The proportion to be furnished 
by the head of each household to the taxation due by the 
village was also determined by the mir according to the 
means of the peasant, reckoned by the number of his allot- 
ments, of his able-bodied sons and daughters, and of his 
horses and carts. The rules by which the peasants are 
guided respecting succession to personal or moveable pro- 
perty are excessively curious, mere relationship with the 
deceased not being taken into account at all. Labour per- 
formed and work done for the common benefit of the family 
is the only thing that gives a claim to a share in the distri- 
bution; and if a father were to attempt capriciously to 
benefit one son at the expense of another, the mir would 
disregard and correct the provisions of the testament, if the 
latter was known to have been an industrious worker. All the 
members of the family, sons-in-law, stepsons, or adopted 
children, receive their proportionate share if they have contri- 
buted to the common work ; while the legitimate son, if he 
has not, gets nothing. 

Under the general law of Russia wives and daughters are 
only entitled to one-fourteenth of the succession, but by the 
customary law of the peasants followed by the mir, women 
receive equal shares with the men, and, the right being 
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dependent upon work alone, a concubine is held to be ag 
much entitled to her proportion as a legitimate wife. The 
mir was, moreover, a court of civil jurisdiction from which 
there was no appeal : not guided in its decisions by any code, 
it determined every case upon what appeared to be its 
merits, according to the unwritten customs of the country, 
and it sometimes carried its authority very far. Indeed, a 
case is cited in which a mir pronounced the perfect validity 
of a marriage, upon it being shown that the woman, although 
already married, had long been deserted by a husband still 
living. The executive official of the mir is the ‘starost, 
the elder or mayor of the village, freely elected by it with- 
out confirmation by the central authority; but since the 
emancipation of the peasants the independence of their mir 
has been seriously curtailed in this and in other respects. 

It is obvious that when the Act of Emancipation con- 
verted into free men those who had hitherto been serfs and 
unable to move from the villages of their masters, some 
changes must be made in the local organisations; but the 
government were not happy in those they adopted, which 
began by entirely altering the position and attributes of the 
starost or mayor, who instead of continuing to be the simple 
executive functionary of the mir, dependent on it alone, 

dually became little more than an instrument of some 
official of the central government. His election ceased to 
be entirely free, but required superior sanction, because his 
functions were extended from matters purely local to those 
of State interest, such as the collection of the taxes, the 
military recruiting, the arrest of persons without passports, 
and other offenders, &c., &c. 

By a well-intentioned attempt to reform the rude system 
of the administration of justice by the mir at large acting 
upon oral tradition, following no written code, and keeping 
no record of proceedings, it was transferred to ten judges 
elected by the mir, who were to be guided by written 
regulations, which, however, directed them as far as possible 
to respect local customs. But it seldom happened that 
either the starost or any of the ten judges could read or 
write, and it became necessary to attach to them a clerk or 
scribe who could read and explain the laws and regulations. 
and keep the numerous books of the records that were 
insisted on; and his education and superior knowledge soon 
made him the master of the ignorant peasants who were his 
nominal superiors. The scribe was invariably a man of a 
low class, and generally of indifferent, if not bad, character; 
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for the Government, in its fear of the propagation of 
revolutionary doctrines among the peasants, had greatly 
contributed to this result by forbidding the post from being 
held by any who had completed their studies in a gymnasium 
or who had attended a high school, and it thus for the most 
part fell to those who had been small employés dismissed 
from their employment for misconduct. These men, ill 
paid and needy, and brought up ina corrupt atmosphere, 
were not likely to resist the temptation of eking out their 
means by the ample opportunities for illicit profit afforded 
them by their position, and they and the starosts, now become 
independent of the mir, managed the affairs of the com- 
mune at their discretion, with little regard to the general 
interests, but with much profit to themselves. These abuses 
became so great that the Government resolved to take 
measures to protect the peasants from them, but those which 
they adopted only served, as is usual in Russia, to aggravate 
them. Ispravniks, or police inspectors, with extended 
powers, were appointed to control or superintend the 
starosts, whom they had authority to fine and imprison 
when they thought fit; the Government, in its simplicity, 
hoping thus to check the abuses, and not, apparently, per- 
ceiving that, by this mode of relieving the peasants from 
the authority of a bad master, they were subjected to the 
tyranny of one infinitely worse; for of all the imperial 
functionaries none is so much detested and with such good 
cause as the Ispravnik: yet, he it was whom the Govern- 
ment made the supreme ruler of the communes, where the 
distance from the great centres protected him from all con- 
trol from above. After a time the abuses of the Ispravniks 
in their turn became so intolerable, that a fresh remedy had 
to be looked for, and it was, of course, of precisely the same 
character as those already tried and proved to be worse than 
useless. A new corps of country police was formed of men 
carefully selected, well paid, armed, and mounted, with still 
more extended authority placing them above the Ispravniks ; 
and at first they were everywhere received with a joy which, 
however, lasted but a very short time, for before two years 
were passed this corps d’élite had developed into a new 
instrument of extortion and oppression, as must inevitably 
be the case with every body of men placed, as is the Russian 
police, above the law. 

We had occasion in reviewing Mr. Wallace’s book to point 
out that he exaggerated the democratic character of the 
mir, because in fact those communities had no political 
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power at all, and it was absurd to represent them as types 
of pure democracy. Their authority was limited to the 
repartition of the common lands and to personal control 
over their own fellows, but above all they were, and we 
believe are, responsible to the fiscal agents of the State for 
the taxes levied on the community, but not voted by them- 
selves. 

When Peter the Great imposed on every noble the 
obligation of serving the State in some capacity, civil or 
military—an obligation that continued for a century—he, 
at the same time, drew up a table of ranks, by which all, 
whether noble or not, had their place fixed in one of the four. 
teen ‘ Tchins’ into which it was divided, from the chancellor 
and field marshal, who were alone qualified for the first 
category, down to the meanest employé of the Government, 

The system continues in force to the present day, rank 
and precedence being determined solely by the Tchin to 
which the individual belongs, without regard to his birth or 
family; and the strict observance of it is sometimes 
amusingly illustrated, as was once the case during the reign 
of Nicholas on the occasion of a projected marriage 
between a young man of one of the first princely families 
and a maid of honour of the Empress, and niece of the great 
chancellor Nesselrode. The marriage seemed in every 
respect a suitable one, but when the Emperor’s approval was 
asked for, it was peremptorily refused. His answer was: 
‘No, it is impossible; the prince is still in the corps des 
‘cadets, and therefore only a corporal, and the young 
‘ countess, as maid of honour, is a major-general. A major- 
‘ general cannot marry a corporal.’ So the marriage had 
to be put off till the corporal got his epaulettes as an 
officer, when he was allowed to marry his major-general. 

Among the Tchinovniks corruption has reached a height 
never attained by it in any other country, and has defied all 
the attempts to correct it. The existence, though possibly not 
the extent, of the evil was well known to the Government, 
and the present Emperor at the very outset of his reign 
showed a determination to eradicate it, and he was, accord- 
ing to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, better qualified for the task than 
his father or his grandfather. 


* At all times the enemy of abuses and of corrupt men, intolerant of 
dishonesty, inaccessible to the feminine seductions that were so power- 
ful with his father, uniting, unlike the latter, the virtues of the private 
man with the noble qualities of the prince, full of the sacredness of his 
mission, Alexander III, seemed more capable than any of his pre- 
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decessors of delivering the empire from the hideous cancer that is 
eating into it.’ 

This is a high encomium ; but M. Leroy-Beaulieu feels con- 
strained sadly to add :— 

‘But what can one man, however resolute, do in an empire of 
twenty millions of square kilométres? Such a country is not one of 
those domains where the eye of the master can see and suffice for 
everything. Whatever his energy, the sovereign is condemned to 
powerlessness, and must in the end resign himself to an evil he cannot 
revent. He cannot govern except by the hands and eyes of others, 
and the central Administration, the Court, and the high Tchinovnikism, 
are precisely those the most interested in the maintenance of the old 
abuses.’ 


In Russia, as must be the case everywhere, the chief cause 
of corruption and abuse of power is the absence of the legal 
responsibility of the functionaries. The law enacts severe 
penalties against exactions and peculation, but the judicial 
statistics show that, though the notorious defrauders are 
legion, the number proceeded against is very small. The 
delinquents are in general assured beforehand, if not of the 
forgiveness, at least of the indulgence of their superiors, and 
by law the Tchinovnik is raised beyond the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary tribunals, for a functionary cannot be prosecuted 
for acts committed in the exercise of his functions, except at 
the instance and on the initiative of his departmental supe- 
riors. Victims of exactions have no right of submitting 
their case to the decision of the courts, and all they are en- 
titled to do is to complain of the illegal acts of a functionary 
to the functionary next in rank above him—a farce which it 
is seldom worth the sufferer’s while to go through. Thus 
freed from the jurisdiction of the courts, the bureaucracy 
has secured the sovereign authority which theoretically be- 
longs to the Emperor, for it is his only instrument with which 
he can do anything, and against it he can do little or 
nothing. He can, here and there, let a member of it feel 
his wrath, but he can do little against the body itself; the 
instrument is stronger than the hand that holds it, and the 
wishes of the master have to yield to the inertia or resist- 
ance of the functionaries. 

Of all the departments of the State it is that of the police, 
with its inefficiency in dealing with crime, and its ingenuity 
in harassing the unoffending, which has played the greatest 
part in the administration of Russia, and M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
describes it with the minuteness it deserves. In no other 
country has it ever possessed so much power, and in none 
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has its power been so much abused. In Russia it was not 
considered sufficient to have one police—there must needs 
be two, entirely independent of each other. The first, the 
ordinary regular police, dependent upon the Minister of the 
Interior, and the second, the political State police, dependent 
only upon the Emperor. In most respects the ordinary police 
was much the same as in other countries, and in the large 
towns, under the immediate eye of the higher authorities, it 
was, to outward appearance, well conducted, and very dif. 
ferent from what it was in the country ; but it is difficult to 
credit the Government with any real desire to keep it free 
from corruption as long as its pay was so notoriously insuf- 
ficient that the men must have starved except for illicit 
profits by levying blackmail and receiving hushmoney. Con- 
sequently one of the first measures of the present Emperor 
in reorganising the police was to increase the numbers and 
raise the pay of the men. In the smaller towns and villages 
the tyranny and extortions of the police are simply intoler- 
able, and in the existing system of passports they found an 
admirable instrument for harassing and extorting blackmail 
from the people. Every man in Russia should by law be 
provided with a passport if he moved twenty miles from his 
home, but the police, for a less sum than the passport would 
have cost, was often willing to wink at its absence, and the 
political trials have shown that perhaps the half of the 
workmen and peasants found in the ranks of the revolu- 
tionists have been driven into them through the accidental 
loss of their papers. For a workman in a town at a distance 
from his village it is a costly and tedious business to obtain 
a new passport; and the man who has lived some weeks 
without one knows that he is exposed to all the persecutions 
of the police, and liable to be sent to Siberia. He has in- 
voluntarily become an outlaw, and readily falls into the toils 
of the Nihilists, who are always ready to find him work, to 
provide him with a false passport, and to make him into 
what is called the ‘illegal man’ concealing himself from the 
authorities, and their bitter enemy. 

The secret police as a separate institution was established 
by the Emperor Nicholas at the outset of his reign, when 
his accession, on his elder brother Constantine being passed 
over, was greeted by the formidable insurrection of 1825. 
He then created the notorious ‘third section of the private 
‘ cabinet of the Emperor,’ as a separate department of the 
State, in many respects superior to all the others, and 
endowed with almost unlimited powers. Under this appa- 
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rently inoffensive name was revived and enlarged the old 
‘ State Inquisition ’ of Peter the Great and his successors, 
solemnly ‘for ever’ abolished in 1762 by Peter ITI., and 
publicly branded by Alexander I., Nicholas’s father, as per- 
nicious and demoralising. 


‘From Peter the Great to the last days of Alexander II.,’ says 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘no instrument of despotism and oppression, 
perhaps not even the Spanish Inquisition, has ruined so many existences 
and destroyed so many human lives, and none has ever functioned 
with so little noise. ‘The number of its victims of every rank, age, and 
sex was the more difficult to count because, instead of public auto-da-fés, 
it surrounded them with mystery, and buried them in the silent snows of 
Siberia, and, being thus able to free itself of them without having 
their blood on its hands or hearing their cries, it was all the less 
scrupulous and compassionate.’ 


The ‘ Third Section’ of Nicholas and Alexander IT. was 
not exclusively a state police served by secret agents; it was 
a power in the Government, an independent privileged 
authority placed beyond and above the sphere of action of 
the other authorities, beyond and above the law. Its chief 
was by right a member of the Council of Ministers, and more 
than any of them he was the confidant of the Sovereign, to 
whom alone he made his reports, and who alone was 
acquainted with them. Everything depended indirectly 
upon him ; he could oppose proposed nominations of func- 
tionaries by means of the reports of his secret agents, and 
he exercised on every affair and on every individual an abso- 
lute control. He had the right of arresting, imprisoning, 
transporting, or spiriting away, anyone that he pleased. 

It was expected that the reforms of Alexander II. would 
put an end to this hideous institution, and for ten years its 
importance was on the wane, but in 1866 Karakosof’s 
attempt against the Emperor revived it in all its former 
vigour, when it was placed under Count Schouvalow, after- 
wards ambassador in London, and it affords, as M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu observes, a mournful picture of the political state 
of Russia that men of the highest position should think it 
an honour to be the chief of a secret police. It is not 
surprising that the Nihilists should have directed their first 
attacks against the heads of this justly hated institution. 
One of them, General Mesentzeff, was killed in the streets of 
St. Petersburg by an unknown assassin, and his successor, 
General Drenteln, was fired at in his carriage in broad day- 
light, and resigned after the second attempt against the life 
of the Emperor, when the ‘Third Section,’ being found 
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incapable of protecting either the Sovereign or its own chief, 
was, in name, abolished. But it was the name alone that 
disappeared. The secret police was not abolished, but 
transformed with a view to being made more effective, and, 
all its old prerogatives being retained, it was united with 
the ordinary police under one head, named the ‘ Chief of the 
‘ Executive Commission,’ who was also made Minister of the 
Interior. 

The country was at the same time divided into six general 
governments under military dictators, to whom the law of 
April 1879 gave the right to exile by administrative action 
all persons whose continued stay in the district might be 
considered prejudicial; to imprison at their discretion all 
persons, without distinction of rank, whenever they might 
find it desirable ; to suppress any newspaper, and generally 
to take such measures as they might deem necessary for the 
maintenance of the tranquillity of their district. With such 
discretionary powers it might have been thought unneces- 
sary to issue a further ukase in 1881, applicable to the 
large towns and to ten of the provinces, authorising the 
governors, by administrative action, to inflict fines up to 
3,000 roubles and three months’ imprisonment on all persons 
guilty of offences who ‘ could not without inconvenience be 
*‘ prosecuted before the tribunals,’ and giving them the out- 
rageous right of sequestrating the incomes and properties 
of private individuals, not only in the event of their being 
suspected of conspiring against the State, but if ‘their 
‘negligence in the administration of their property might 
‘be dangerous to public order.’ Thus both the personal 
liberty and the property of all were placed at the absolute 
discretion of the governors. We may well believe, with M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, that the Third Section and the police, under 
the system he has described, may be held largely responsible 
for the Nihilist propaganda, by the indignation and spirit 
of revolt necessarily provoked by them. When a young 
Russian said to him, ‘ it is easy for you to blame the vio- 
‘lence of our revolutionists, but if you had lived for years 
‘under this reign of terror, with denunciation and Siberia 
‘hanging over your head, your blood would boil, and you 
‘ perhaps would feel that everything was permissible against 
‘those who permitted themselves everything against you,’ 
he could only be thankful that he had not been put to the 
test. 

The only protection that was to be found against mal- 
treatment by the police lay in their corruption, They were 
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all accessible to bribes, and were generally willing to shut 
their eyes and show themselves indulgent to those who could 
ay them ; but it was impossible to say what might not have 
to be endured by the unfortunate persons who had not the 
means of purchasing favour. It would not be safe to quote 
as authentic the cases given by so prejudiced a writer as 
Stepniak, but it is not too much to say that there is nothing 
in the excesses which he cites that might not very well have 
occurred, or was in itself improbable, and one example, of 
unimpeachable authenticity, will be sufficient evidence of this. 
A very eminent diplomatist, who represented his Government 
at St. Petersburg during the reign of the late Emperor, re- 
ceived one day a scrap of paper written by a man who said he 
was a German, and that, without a trial or accusation of any 
kind, he had been put into a gang of convicts, and was being 
marched to Siberia. The minister went to the Imperial 
Foreign Office and begged that inquiry might be made into 
the truth of the story, which was promised, but nothing 
came of it, though he continued to press his demand. But 
one day, walking on the quay, he happened to meet the 
Emperor, who entered into conversation with him, and he 
seized the opportunity of telling the story to his majesty, 
begging him to order the inquiry to be made, which he him- 
self had been unable to obtain. This the Emperor readily 
promised, and the wrath of the imperial chancellerie was 
intense at the matter having been brought to his ears; but 
there was nothing for it but to execute his orders, and at 
last the truth came out. It turned out that a prisoner 
had escaped from a convoy bound to Siberia, which conse- 
quently arrived at a small town in the interior one short of 
its proper number, and the officer in charge, knowing that 
he would be in a scrape if he did not deliver his proper tally, 
adopted the simple expedient (no doubt commonly resorted 
to in such cases) of laying hold of some one else to take the 
place of the missing man. Unfortunately for him, the sub- 
stitute happened to be a German; more unfortunately, the 
kidnapped victim contrived to communicate with his minister; 
and, most unfortunately of all, the minister found an acci- 
dental opportunity of speaking to the Emperor. The man 
was of course at once released, of which he would not have 
had the slightest chance if he had happened to be a Russian, 
and there can be no doubt that the case was by no means an 
uncommon one. 
The Emperor Alexander IT. was well aware of the defects 
of the whole criminal jurisdiction of his empire, and showed 
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his anxiety to correct them. He would have been more 
successful if his weak vacillation had not frequently prompted 
him to add to reforms just granted new regulations, practi- 
cally nullifying them. M. Leroy-Beaulieu points out that 
before the time of Alexander II. 


‘the management of a!l criminal cases was entrusted to the police; and 
the police, ill composed and ill paid, too often found that crimes and 
offences afforded them a mine that they could work toadvantage. They 
had two modes of increasing their profits, the one by being indulgent 
to ill-doers, the other by harassing the inoffensive. The police thus 
made a double business: to the thieves it sold its silence, to the 
honest people its protection.’ 


From the time of Alexander I. the ‘question’ or use of 
torture on trials had been illegal, but as long as the knout 
or stick was retained it could not be said to be abolished; 
and even since the abolition of corporal punishment, cases 
are brought to light of tortures inflicted to extort confessions. 
As late as April 1886 a case of this kind was brought before 
the tribunal of St. Petersburg, and the accused was con- 
victed of having subjected some peasants to frightful tortures 
in order to get confessions about a robbery, but the sentence 
inflicted on him of one year’s penal servitude did not appear 
to indicate that the enormity of the offence was appreciated. 
At a trial which took place in 1879 at Kazan similar pro- 
ceedings were exposed; and again in 1881 they were prac- 
tised on the trial of persons arraigned on the criminal charge 
of abandonment of the orthodox religion. But although in 
all probability these were exceptional cases, the belief that 
torture is practised is so general that it became the custom 
among the revolutionists to carry poison about with them, 
to be taken in the event of their arrest, lest avowals com- 
promising their friends should be extorted from them. On 
one occasion, on a political trial, the defender of the prisoners 
declared in court that his clients had been tortured, and at 
the execution of the murderers of Alexander II., while one 
of them called out that they had been tortured, another held 
up his dislocated hands to be seen by the people. After this 
the political executions ceased to be performed in public. 

It is impossible to say how much or how little truth there 
may be in these and such-like accusations, for the same 
secrecy that envelopes the proceedings of the public func- 
tionaries, and facilitates their misdeeds, inevitably exposes 
them to suspicions for which there is often no ground. 
Alexander, after having accomplished the emancipation of 
the serfs, undertook the judicial reform ina spirit of en- 
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lightened liberalism. The administrative and judicial powers 
were to be separated, and the tribunals and the jury were to 
be made really independent. Equality before the law was 
proclaimed, and it was laid down that no subject of the 
Emperor was to be punished or imprisoned without a regular 
condemnation by a public court, and with full rights of 
defence. Nothing could be wiser or better ; but the Govern- 
ment became frightened at its own good work, and what had 
been given with one hand was quickly taken away with the 
other, even before the commencement of the Nihilist out- 
rages, by a series of ukases and regulations, depriving the 
reforms of all their value. It was the merest mockery to 
talk of the equality of all before the law, when the police 
and whole class of Tchinovniks were placed above its reach, 
or to declare that no one could be punished until regularly 
condemned in an open and public court, while the head of 
the secret police retained the power of imprisoning and 
transporting, without examination, men who had been 
charged with no crime, or those who had, five minutes 
before, been acquitted by a regular court. 

The provision establishing publicity in criminal proceed- 
ings was perhaps the most valuable of those proclaimed, 
but it was very soon rendered illusory by regulations practi- 
cally excluding the public from the courts, and when the 
further step was taken of prohibiting the newspapers from 
publishing reports of the proceedings, the courts became, as 
of old, secret tribunals, and all those condemned before 
them, even if proved guilty of atrocious crime, came to be 
regarded as victims and martyrs. 

It would be altogether unjust to accuse or suspect the 
Russian Government of sanctioning the application of tor- 
ture, but it is impossible entirely to acquit them of some 
responsibility when one sees the extraordinary leniency 
shown to their functionaries when an excess of zeal led 
them to illegal barbarities. In the government of Riazan, 
in the very centre of the empire, it was proved on the trial of 
a police officer that, to enforce the payment of the taxes, he 
had the peasants beaten not only in the ordinary way, but 
with burning rods and with sticks saturated with salt water, 
inflicting the punishment by daily instalments so as to make 
it more severe. He was found guilty, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, which was thought sufficient for a 
trifling excess of severity in the recognised mode of extorting 
the payment of the taxes; and how generally that system is 
adopted can be seen from the report of a taxgatherer at 
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Novgorod, stating that in the winter of 1885-6, in one district 
alone, 1,500 peasants had been ordered to be flogged. Of 
these 550 had already been operated upon, but being a 
humane man, he begged that the others might be excused. 
In spite of the unfortunate reactionary measures afterwards 
adopted, Alexander, by his judicial reforms, undoubtedly 
succeeded in improving the ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
of his country, but the excesses of his exceptional tribunals 
seem almost to pass belief, when they are seen to resort to 
such a device as that of ‘cumulative’ sentences in order to 
condemn to death prisoners who had committed no capital 
offence. Yet the Russian papers of the day, reporting the 
proceedings of a trial, give the judgement of the tribunal, 
which they certainly could not venture to misrepresent, and 
which was to the effect that the prisoners had been convicted 
of several crimes punishable by various terms of imprison- 
ment, which added together produced a sentence of death! 
Alexander also greatly alleviated the sufferings of the con- 
victs condemned to transportation to Siberia. Till this time 
they had been obliged to perform the enormous journey on 
foot; sometimes with irons on their legs or handcuffs on 
their wrists; and the sufferings that these poor wretches en- 
dured, which the press dared not mention, are said to have 
struck the humane Emperor upon looking at a picture of 
which the subject was a convoy of prisoners on the march 
to Siberia. 

Of the kindness of Alexander’s heart and of his anxiety to 
do the best by his people there is abundant proof, but his 
success bore no proportion to his wishes. If he diminished 
the sufferings of the exiles and convicts by having them 
conveyed by water the greater part of the journey, the 
number of those condemned to undertake it was enormously 
increased during his reign, it having risen from about 9,000 
annually under Nicholas to 18,000, in addition to some 2,000 
more sent to the Transcaucasus, which is now used as a 
second Siberia. The large majority of the exiles are, of 
course, criminals of the worst description; but many also 
are merely ‘ vagabonds,’ or people found without passports; 
while there are likewise in Siberia whole colonies of innocent 
people, ‘ the heretics,’ guilty of the sole crime of dissent 
from the orthodox Church; and, in addition to all these, 
there are the political ‘suspects,’ transported without trial 
by the secret police. The convicts are civilly dead, and in 
Russia the sentence conveys much more than in those coun- 
tries where it carries with it a loss of civil rights, for by the 
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law, both of the State and of the Church, it permits the 
remarriage of their wives, who are held as having become 
actual widows. 

Confinement in the Russian prisons is a far more severe 
punishment than transportation to Siberia, and it is often 
prolonged for an indefinite number of years, during which 
it is impossible for the relatives of the prisoner to ascertain 
where he is confined, or even whether he is alive or dead. 
By his sentence he was considered dead, and he was buried, 
very possibly, in the historical dungeons under the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, where the embalmed bodies of 
the Czars are laid, below the level of the Neva, and where 
prisoners are said to have been occasionally drowned, by the 
river rising to the level of the windows during great floods. 
The accounts that have been published, professing to have 
been written by prisoners with their blood on scraps of paper 
or rag, which they contrived to get conveyed to their friends, 
are simply sickening ; but their descriptions seem incom- 
patible with the possibility of their having survived and 
retained their reason for the time that is pretended; for the 
life of a prisoner is ordinarily a short one in Russia, even 
when treated with much less severity than at St. Peter and 
St. Paul. There has been of late a vast improvement in the 
prisons, and especially in those of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but the mortality in them is still enormous, 
amounting, for instance, in the great prison of Wilna to 23 
per cent. annually. In other words, the whole of the prisoners 
die there within five years. 

That there have been many and great improvements in 
the Russian administration since the days of Nicholas it is 
impossible to deny, and the progress would certainly have 
been far greater if it had not been for the Nihilist move- 
ment, which drove a timid Emperor, to whom full justice has 
hardly been done, to stop short in his reforms. On more than 
one occasion some fresh outrage or attempt inopportunely 
put an end to a projected measure ; and M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
narrates how, if his assassination had been deferred twenty- 
four hours, the morrow would have seen the promulgation of 
a scheme for the creation of a representative assembly, that 
must have changed the whole system of government. 
Thanks to the Nihilists, all hopes of it have now vanished. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu vouches for the accuracy of his informa- 
tion, and his story deserves to be repeated. General Loris 
Melikoff and some of the other Ministers saw the necessity 
of securing for the Government the support of the nation at 
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large, and that this could not be obtained except by calling 
in representatives of the country; and, Alexander having 
given his consent, the proposal was discussed and adopted 
in a council at which the Czarewitch, the present Emperor 
Alexander III., was present. On the morning of his death, 
March ;';, 1881, he sent orders to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior to publish the Act in the official paper the next day; 
and, making the sign of the cross, he said to his new wife, 
the Princess Jourievski, ‘I have given the order for the 
* publication to-morrow of a paper that I have signed, which 
‘I hope will show my people that I give them all that is 
‘ possible.’ The imperial order was received, and the official 
text was being printed at the moment of the successful 
attempt upon Alexander’s life. General Loris Melikoff 
informed the new Czar of the order that had been given, 
and, asking him for the instructions about it, was told to 
‘ change nothing in the orders of my father; this shall be 
‘his will.’ Unfortunately he did not adhere to his first 
impulse, and Alexander III., listening to the advisers of his 
grandfather rather than to those of his father, lost the 
opportunity of commencing his reign by a measure that 
would have given him immense popularity. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu and Stepniak give substantially the 
same account of the developement of the original compara- 
tively harmless Nihilism into an organised system of terror 
and of assassination, which is utterly condemned by the one 
and as thoroughly approved by the other; and it would cer- 
tainly appear that the transformation was mainly attributable 
to the unheard-of severity with which the Government at- 
tempted to suppress mere professions of opinions which there 
was no thought of enforcing by violence. Nihilism, says M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, has had three phases: in the first, it was 
hardly political, but was a name applied to a manner of 
thinking and talking, and to a spirit of revolt against re- 
ceived ideas, social conventions, and the old political and 
religious dogmas, a spirit of negation and reaction against 
the Russian system of government, and the intellectual yoke 
under which the Russians had so long bent. This first theo- 
retic and abstract Nihilism was transformed in 1871, under 
the influence of the Paris Commune, into a militant socialism 
labouring to spread its opinions among the people, having 
recourse to association and secret propaganda, but not to 
conspiracy and assassination. This was the second phase; 
and it was not till towards 1877 that this pacific Nihilism 
became a violent party appealing to conspiracies and atten- 
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tats, taking dynamite for its instrument and terror for its 
order of the day, and the melancholy sight was witnessed of 
the highest and most generous feelings of the human heart 
drawing the young of both sexes into the service of the most 
infamous doctrines. 
Stepniak, himself a Nihilist and terrorist, gives much the 
same account of the three phases through which Nihilism 
passed, but he describes even its earliest doctrines in such 
terms as must revolt the readers whose sympathy he wishes to 
enlist for his cause. Nihilism, properly so called, was, he says, 
a struggle for the emancipation of intelligence from every 
kind of dependence ; its fundamental principle was absolute 
individualism ; it was the negation, in the name of individual 
liberty, of all the obligations imposed upon the individual 
by society, family life, and religion. It was a passionate 
reaction, not against political despotism, but against the 
moral despotism that weighs upon the private and inner life 
of the individual. Its first battle was fought in the domain 
of religion, and it was gained in a single assault. The past 
generation of Russians was partly Christian by custom, 
and partly atheist by culture, and when a band of young 
writers, armed with the natural sciences and positive philo- 
sophy, advanced to the assault, Christianity fell like an old 
decaying hovel which remains standing because no one 
touches it. Atheism excited people like a new religion. 
The zealous went about like veritable missionaries in search 
of living souls, in order to cleanse them from the ‘ abomi- 
‘nation of Christianity.’ Nihilism recognised woman as 
having equal rights with man. Woman is subjugated through 
love, and it is only natural, therefore, that whenever she rises 
she should commence by asking for the liberty of love; but 
with us the question of the emancipation of woman was not 
confined to the petty question of free love, which is nothing 
more than the right of always choosing her own master. It was 
soon understood that the important thing is to have liberty 
itself, leaving the question ot love to the individual will ; and 
the struggle became one for free access to superior instruc- 
tion and to the professions followed by educated men, and in 
this the women were victorious, as the Government was com- 
pelled to give way. Such is the picture of the first phase of 
Nihilism, not drawn by an opponent, but by an enthusiastic 
member of the body. He, like M. Leroy-Beaulieu, traces 
the origin of the second, or propagandist phase, to the Paris 
Commune and the International Society. 
In Russia the struggle for the emancipation of women had 
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been blended with that of their right to higher education, 
and, as no Russian college or university would receive them 
as students, numbers of them went to Switzerland to study, 
chiefly medicine, and found there not only schools of es 
cine, but a great social movement of which they had had no 
conception. They quickly deserted the schools of medicine, 
and beginning to attend the sittings of the International 
and to study political economy, Zurich, from being a place 
of study, was transformed into an immense club, the fame of 
which reached Russia, and attracted hundreds of men and 
women, till the Government, taking alarm, ordered all Rus- 
sians to leave the place. The consequence of this was that, 
instead of going back to Russia singly and gradually, they 
almost all returned at once, and everywhere carried on an 
enthusiastic internationalist propaganda. A Government 
circular soon announced thirty-seven provinces to be ‘ in- 
‘ fected by the socialist contagion,’ and, according to official 
statistics, proceeded to arrest about a thousand persons, of 
whom one hundred and ninety-three were brought to a trial 
which, after lasting four years, ended by the acquittal of 
the greater number, and by others being sentenced to ten, 
twelve, and fifteen years of penal servitude. Terrorism rose 
into a system from about that period, its final impetus being 
given on January 24, 1878, when Vera Sassulich fired her 
memorable pistol shot at General Trepoff for having ordered 
a political prisoner to be flogged. She was, Stepniak declares, 
not a terrorist, but ‘an angel of vengeance, a victim who 
* voluntarily threw herself into the jaws of the monster, in 
‘order to cleanse the honour of the party from a mortal 
‘ outrage.’ Dissent as we may from Stepniak’s doctrines, it 
is, however, impossible to withhold the same sort of melan- 
choly admiration as is felt for Charlotte Corday from a 
young girl who had come from the banks of the Volga, some 
eight hundred or nine hundred miles from St. Petersburg, 
with the deliberate intention of sacrificing herself in punish- 
ing a functionary who had maltreated a man whom she did 
not even know; but her crime, as usual, only had the effect 
of injuring the cause of reform and restricting some of the 
newly granted liberties. 

When Vera Sassulich was acquitted by a jury, in the face 
of the clearest evidence and her own open avowals, the 
Government could not justly be reproached for withdrawing, 
for the future, all political cases from the decision of juries, 
and her partisans were henceforth handed over to the tender 
mercies of arbitrary tribunals conducting their proceedings 
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in secret. Stepniak, indeed, points out with exultation that, 
within five months from the acquittal of Sassulich, the ter- 
rorists had assassinated General Mesentzeff, the head of the 
police, and at length, after many attempts, scored their final 
victory by the death of the Emperor Alexander ; but it would 
be difficult for him to show the benefit his country has ob- 
tained from this long catalogue of crime. 

The question remains how long the present state of 
things is to last, and what is to be the end of it. The 
excesses Of the Nihilists provoke severer repressive measures, 
which increase the general discontent. The emancipation 
of the serfs, far from adding to their well-being, has made it 
harder for them to live, and incontrovertible statistics have 
proved that they now consume a seventh less bread than at 
the period of the serfdom, the effects of their low diet being 
apparent from the increasing proportion of recruits found to 
be unfit for military service. In 1874, when the law for 
universal military service was first put in force, the numbers 
found fit to serve were 71 per cent., which proportion gradu- 
ally went on falling till in 1883 it was no more than 
59 per cent. It is only in Russia that the mortality in the 
country districts is greater than in the large towns, although 
the sanitary arrangements of these are notoriously execrable ; 
and the congress of Russian physicians in 1885 recorded 
their opinion that it is attributable to a deficiency of food, 
and they pointed out the strange fact that the mortality 
is the greatest where the land produces the largest supplies 
of corn. The poverty of the peasants preventing them from 
consuming it in sufficient quantity to nourish them, they 
are obliged to sell their crops to pay their taxes, and to 
starve themselves, till in the thirteen provinces of Central 
Russia the mortality at the time of the last census reached 
the frightful height of 62 per thousand, or more than 
three times what it is in London. 

The Act of Emancipation had brought a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the peasants, who had expected to be put into 
absolute possession of the lands they cultivated, which could 
not have been done with any justice to the great proprietors. 
They had assigned the land to the villages in return for a 
certain amount of labour to be performed gratuitously upon 
what remained in their own hands, and, as purely agricul- 
tural labourers did not exist, their estates would have been 
left without any means of cultivation. The nobles, on the 
other hand, wished that the peasants should be simply 
enfranchised, without being given any claim on the land 
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they had cultivated, which would certainly have provoked 
a violent agrarian movement, and the Government attempted 
a compromise between the two parties. The peasants 
became owners of the houses they inhabited, and of the 
enclosures round them, and were to have allotments of land 
equal to those they had cultivated, which, however, they 
were to purchase from the nobles, or to pay for them a 
perpetual rent either in money or in labour. As they were 
rarely able to pay the rent in money, they remained in a 
state of modified serfdom ; and the allotments of the village 
lands having for the most part, contrary to the intentions of 
the Government, been made smaller than formerly, and the 
taxes being higher, their condition became very bad, till at 
last the State came forward to their assistance, and 
advanced money to the amount of between seventy and 
eighty millions sterling to purchase from the nobles the 
allotments assigned to the peasants. The arrangement was 
advantageous to both parties, for the proprietors received at 
once the value of the land they had been called upon to cede, 
while the peasants were freed from all obligations towards 
their former lords, becoming, instead, debtors to the State 
for the money advanced, for which they were to pay 
6 per cent. for interest and sinking fund during forty-nine 
years, at the expiration of which term the land will be 
wholly their own. But the arrangement has not proved as 
beneficial to the peasants as was hoped; the general and 
local taxation had increased, and an enormous proportion of 
the peasantry, being unable to provide the money to meet 
them, together with the 6 per cent. on the advanced purchase 
money of their allotments, which often greatly exceeded 
their whole net profit upon them, fell into the hands of the 
money-lenders, who completed their ruin. They could not 
pay interest in money to the usurers, and the only security 
they could offer for the loans lay in their labour, and the 
terms of the contracts by which they bound themselves 
made it impossible for them ever to extricate themselves 
from their difficulties, and, though the law did not permit 
them to sell their holdings till the State advance on their 
purchase had been repaid, they gave long leases of them to 
the usurers, who have now practically become the proprietors, 
while the peasants are left landless. 

Consequently an entire revolution in the social condition 
is going on in Russia, where it is rapidly becoming 
assimilated to that of other European countries, and the 
progress already made in the change may be gathered from 
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a speech made in 1886 by the chairman of the St. Peters- 
burg congress of Russian farmers, who affirmed that ‘one- 
‘third of the rural population, or about twenty millions of 
‘souls, have become agrarian proletarians, and I will not 
‘venture to judge how far the life of an agrarian proletarian 
‘is preferable to that of the former serf.’ The change may 
probably in the end work for good ; but before the emanci- 
pation rural proletarians did not exist, and, when it is 
remembered how passionately the Russian clings to the land 
he has cultivated, the amount of discontent among the 
suffering peasantry will be easily understood. The tax- 

therers and the police harass them more than ever, but 
they still retain their faith in their Czar, whom they do not 
hold responsible for the acts of his agents, and expect that 
at an early day he will ordera fresh distribution of the land, 
and this hope, acting upon the passive nature of the 
Russian, diminishes the danger of any general outbreak. 
Nevertheless, M. Leroy-Beaulieu believes that a revolution, 
which in Russia with its peculiar tenure of landed property 
would inevitably be of an agrarian socialistic character, can 
only be averted by being anticipated by necessary reforms, 
of which he admits the enormous difficulties. Till the people 
are allowed the means of making known their wants and 
their grievances, till the law affords redress against the 
Tchinovniks and police, who are now placed above its 
reach, and till the publicity in speaking and writing which 
is so severely repressed is permitted, it would be vain to 
hope for sufficient improvement to disarm the disaffected. 
Tchinovniks will never be reformed by Tchinovniks. But it 
will be asked whether such changes are compatible with the 
maintenance of an unrestricted autocracy. Very possibly 
they are not, and the Sovereign will have to decide whether 
he will boldly adopt measures which, while promoting the 
happiness and contentment of his people, will lead to a 
diminution of his own absolute authority, or whether he will 
persist in a system that will alienate them more and more, 
and daily add to the number of those who, despairing of 
obtaining reforms by pacific means, become unwilling con- 
verts to the Nihilist terrorism that is labouring to bring 
about a revolution destructive of all law and order. 
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Art. IX.—Maitland of Lethington, and the Scotland of Mary 
Stuart: A History. 2 vols. By Joun SKELTON, author 
of the ‘ Essays of Shirley.’ London: 1887. 


ik has sometimes been regretted, and not without reason, 
that George Buchanan, the typical scholar of his age 
and of his country, should have written his principal works 
in the Latin tongue. Yet Latin, while it was his chief, wags 
not his exclusive medium of literary expression ; for on one 
or two occasions he had recourse to the Scottish vernacular, 
These minor productions of Buchanan are not, however, 
widely known, and perhaps few save the wanderers in the 
byways of Scottish history have ever read his little sati- 
rical tract entitled ‘Chameleon.’ It was written in 1570, 
shortly after the assassination of his friend the Regent 
Moray, and at a time when he evidently believed that the 
man against whom the tract is directed had had some share 
in plotting the Regent’s death. The tract details at length, 
and in no mincing terms, the changes of policy which had 
coloured the career of this Chameleon, a career which is 
represented as having been marked by dissimulation and 
hypocrisy, by meanness and treachery, by falsehood and de- 
ception, by ingratitude to benefactors and unfaithfulness 
to friends. At the time of writing, Mary Queen of Scots 
was in her English prison, and the Chameleon, who, when 
she fled to England, had been in the ranks of her opponents, 
was once more on the side of her friends. Buchanan there- 
fore concludes by asking the reader to ‘ espy out what profit 
‘ the Queen, our king’s mother, sall gather of him that has 
* been (as she knows) sae oftentime traitor to her mother, to 
‘herself, to her son, to her brother [Moray], and to her 
‘country.’ The Chameleon, the man against whom this 
satire is directed, was William Maitland of Lethington. 
While it is not a safe thing to accept the character of 
a statesman as it is portrayed by his political opponents, 
yet their estimate of him must not be altogether disregarded. 
The author of the ‘ Chameleon ’ has drawn, as doubtless he 
intended to draw, a very dark picture of Maitland, in which, 
while his intellectual abilities are recognised, his moral tur- 
pitude and perfidy are placed in the fiercest light. Since 
Buchanan’s time there has not been much difference of 
opinion among historians as to Lethington’s character. Most 
of his contemporaries agree in acknowledging his intellectual 
power; they equally agree in deploring his moral obliquity. 
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We have seen what Buchanan thought of him. Knox, 
Bannatyne, and Camden were all condemnatory of him. 
Among contemporary writers of note, the only one who had 
good opportunities of judging of Maitland’s character, and 
et refrains from speaking ill of him, is Sir James Melville 
of Halhill. 

It cannot be said that subsequent writers on Scottish 
history, from Calderwood downwards, have differed materially 
from the estimate of Maitland which was formed by the 
majority of his contemporaries. Even those one-eyed 
historians, the Mariolaters, have, until quite recently, 
with united voice declared against Maitland. Chalmers 
describes him as ‘ the ablest and corruptest minister in 
‘ Britain, next to Cecil.’ A still later, Mr. Skelton, so 
recently as 1876, in his ‘Mary Stuart, and other Papers,’ 
surpasses all his modern predecessors in the darkening of 
Maitland’s character. Since then, however, a change has 
come over the spirit of Mr. Skelton’s dream, as we shall find 
on examination of his latest book, entitled ‘ Maitland of 
‘ Lethington.’ 

The book has the fault of being much padded out. The 
first volume especially is desultory and discursive to a de- 
gree. In both, the style, while frequently bright and 
picturesque, is slightly pretentious, with a fatal bias at all 
times towards prolixity. The work, on the whole, is not 
remarkable either for precision or logic, and it is saturated 
throughout with sentimentalism of the feminine type. The 
argument itself, which seeks to reverse the hitherto re- 
ceived opinions with respect to Maitland’s character and 
policy, and at the same time to defend Queen Mary, is by 
no means skilfully sustained, and its different parts stand 
greatly in need of welding together. But the chief defect 
of the book is to be found in the author’s carelessness as to 
matters of fact. 


‘A great German historian,’ he remarks, ‘has demonstrated that it is 
possible by careful analysis to learn where a writer obtained the “ facts” 
which he records; and every statement made by Knox or Buchanan or 
Melville must, when necessary or practicable, be traced back to its 
source.’ (Vol. i. p. xxv.) 


This operation of ‘tracing back’ is precisely what we must 
perform with regard to Mr. Skelton himself. Had his book 
been the work of a literary novice, this duty might more 
agreeably have been, as Jedediah Cleishbotham would say, 
pretermitted ; but in view of the fact that Mr. Skelton has 
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already figured as a vindicator of Queen Mary, a brief exa- 
mination of his argument may not be without its uses. 

The first volume opens with an introductory chapter of 
forty pages, the greater part of which belongs to the category 
of things that go without saying. Yet this chapter is not 
without practical value, as it enables us to obtain some in- 
sight into Mr. Skelton’s methods of working—an insight 
which is important when dealing with an author who is 
bent upon reconstructing history. Thus, referring to contem- 
porary writers, he says :— 


‘It has been too much the custom to regard “ original authorities” 
with unreasoning reverence, and to accept without question whatever 
is found in their pages. The narrative of a contemporary is not con- 
clusive. It must be submitted to the ordinary critical tests before it 
can be allowed to pass muster. This rule is of general application; 
but it applies with special force, for various reasons, to the writers of 
the sixteenth century.’ (Vol. i. pp. xxiii-xxiv.) 


There is not much to object to in all this; but why the 
special caution against sixteenth century writers? Is it 
because Mary Queen of Scots lived then? And are not 
writers of the present century as liable to obliquity of mental 
vision, due to existing partialities and animosities, as any 
writer of the sixteenth century? But again :— 


‘To sift,’ says Mr. Skelton, ‘in such cases truth from fable, the 
chaff from the wheat, implies the exercise of what has been called the 
historical faculty. The historical faculty is an imposing name; but 
the historical faculty in this connexion is only common sense applied 
to the past.’ (P. xxvii.) 


Happily Mr. Skelton does not leave us to struggle with 
this axiom unaided, for he picks out a few samples of the 
unsifted grain and shows us how he treats it. There is, for 
instance, the well-known story, told with dramatic force by 
Knox, of Chastelard’s insolent conduct on two occasions to- 
wards Queen Mary. We know with what destructive force 
Mr. Swinburne has applied this episode to Mary’s character. 
Mr. Skelton treats it otherwise. He says :— 


‘The conversation between Mary and her brother as to Chastelard 
which Knox records is obviously apocryphal. Knox, of course, was 
not present at the interview, and he could not have obtained his 
information from Moray, for Moray was at that time so devoted to 
Mary that he incurred the resentment of the Reformers.’ (P. xxvii.) 


This comment of Mr. Skelton’s is, if not conclusive, at least 
perfectly reasonable. But unfortunately Mr. Skelton does 
not apply his principle all round. 
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For instance, in treating of the disputed subject of the 
Casket Letters in his second volume, he has occasion to refer 
to some contemporary correspondence regarding the casket 
and the murder of Darnley. Sir W. Drury, on November 28, 
1567, in one of his budgets of Scottish gossip to Cecil, says 
(we quote from Mr. Skelton’s pages) :— 


‘The writing which did comprehend the names and consents of the 
chiefs for the murdering of the king is turned to ashes; the same that 
concerns the queen’s part kept to be shown.’ (Vol. ii. p. 307.) 


This bit of news, falling in as it does with Mr. Skelton’s 
theories, is at once accepted by him as true history. But how 
would it appear if he had applied to it that same ‘ common 
‘sense’ which he applied to the story of Chastelard as told 
by Knox? It might be objected to Drury, as to Knox, that 
he ‘was not present’ at the meeting; and if Morton and 
his associates did so destroy the bond, we can hardly 
suppose them to have been so foolish as to make it known— 
especially, of all men, to the correspondent of the English 
Court. But, in point of fact, we believe it is still extant. 

But this same extract from Drury’s gossip enables us to 
acquire still further insight into Mr. Skelton’s methods. 
His footnote reference—‘ Drury to Cecil, 28th November, 
‘1567 ’—would lead one to infer that use was being made 
of an original document. The extract is by no means 
novel. It was first brought to light and printed by Tytler 
in his ‘ History of Scotland.’ But what is most notable in 
connexion with its reappearance here is the fact that it does 
not read now as it did then, either Mr. Skelton or some one 
else having taken certain liberties with thetext. The follow- 
ing is the quotation as given by Tytler, the words in italics 
being those omitted in Mr. Skelton’s version :— 


‘The writings which did comprehend the names and consents of the 
chief for the murdering of the king is turned into ashes, the same not 
unknown to the queen; and the same that concerns her part kept to 
be shown, which offends her.’ * 


Now, whether this passage be historically credible or not, 
how does Mr. Skelton account for the changes in the text of 
it? Tytler’s version—which agrees with the original—might 
be regarded as indicating that the queen was not only as 
anxious as several of her nobles to have certain incriminating 
documents destroyed, but was at the same time not un- 





* Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland’ (ed. 1841-43), vol. vii. p. 168. 
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naturally dissatisfied to find that, while these nobles destroyed 
what was dangerous to themselves, they were carefully pre- 
serving such evidences as might inculpate her. In the version 
of the letter given by Mr. Skelton, this complicity of the 
queen in the nefarious transaction entirely disappears. 

We shall unfortunately, before we have done, find occasion 
for giving other illustrations of how Mr. Skelton constructs 


history; but in the meantime we may glance at the 


standard by which he appraises ‘ original authorities.’ Knox 
is, of course, his special aversion. The Reformer was one of 
those men who knew ‘the whole plan of divine government 
‘ from the remotest eternity ;’ he had ‘ profound confidence in 
‘ his own infallibility ;’ ‘the most innocent natural phenomena 
* were habitually translated by his morbidly vivid imagination 
‘into supernatural portents.’ The fog which lay over the 
Firth of Forth when Mary landed in Scotland ‘ was the expres- 
‘sion of divine displeasure at her return.’ And so on. 
We do not find much fault with this portraiture of Knox, so 
far as it goes. He was superstitious. But Mr. Skelton, 
with his narrow views of sixteenth century history, would 
have us regard this failing as fatal to Knox’s testimony. Yet 
in the case of Bishop Leslie—Mary’s ‘ most pious, able, and 
‘ devoted servant ’—why is a similar caution not given? Is 
Mr. Skelton not aware that this Roman Catholic bishop 
professed to know ‘the plan of divine government’ as in- 
timately as did the Protestant Reformer, and was as fond 
of portents as ever Knox himself? Numerous passages from 
Leslie’s writings might be quoted to show that the Bishop 
was quite as superstitious as the Presbyter—that Leslie read 
whatever suited him into providential interpositions, just as 
selfishly and greedily as Knox did. We cannot understand, 
therefore, upon what rational principle Mr. Skelton should 
be so eager to discredit the one and so ready to believe the 
other, unless the explanation be—not to beat about the 
bush—that John Knox, rightly or wrongly, represents Queen 
Mary as a dangerous ruler, an idolatrous woman, and a 
faithless wife, whereas Bishop Leslie regarded her—well, very 
much as Mr. Skelton does. 

As with John Knox, so with all others of the period who 
are not on Mary’s side. They are not trustworthy. The 
phraseology of Seven Dials is brought into requisition by 
Mr. Skelton to blacken them with an effect that is some- 
what monotonous, the terms of abuse being so stale and so 
oft repeated. Knox’s secretary, Bannatyne, author of the 
‘ Memorials,’ was ‘a born fool.’ Knox himself was ‘ easily 
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‘ gulled.’ * George Buchanan—who appears in his ‘ History ’ 
to have spoken the truth twice, on both occasions his state- 
ments going to support Mr. Skelton’s theories—is not argued 
with, simply charged with ‘ wilful lying.’ The Earl of 
Morton, within the compass of a few pages, is four times 
charged with ‘lying.’ Queen Elizabeth’s puritanical minis- 
ters of State likewise ‘ lied like troopers ;’ her famous am- 
bassador, Sir Ralph Sadler, also puritanical, ‘ lied with the 
‘unction of an apostle; ’ and as for Queen Bess herself, she 
‘ swore like a trooper, and lied like Lucifer.’ Thus and so 
easily does Mr. Skelton knock these great dead people about 
with his goose’s quill. 

The opening chapter of Mr. Skelton’s ‘History’ deals 
appropriately with the family of Maitland, and the lands 
they held north and south of the Lammermoors. But 
chapters ii., iii., and iv.—filling nearly two hundred pages— 
are tedious. Besides, they do not seem to us to form any 
fitting or logical introduction to the Scotland of Maitland 
and Mary Stuart. Between the reign of Bruce and that 
of Mary there is little sequence, save what is merely 
chronological. The manners and customs, the laws and 
usages of the Borders and the Highlands in the Middle Ages, 
do not illustrate the spirit which moved men and women in 
Reformation times. To fill page after page with well-worn 
biographical compilations regarding medieval Scottish poets 
—Thomas the Rhymer, Barbour, Wyntoun, Blind Harry— 
does not prepare the mind for the reception of Sir David 
Lindsay’s sixteenth century satires against the vices and 
hypocrisies of a discredited priesthood. By the time of 
Maitland and Mary the old order was changing, giving place 
to new. The winepresses of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation were preparing a new vintage, which the old 
bottles of Medisvalism could not possibly retain. To have 
approached his subject, therefore, as Mr. Skelton has done, 
was, it appears to us, an artistic mistake, if nothing more. 
The times on which he expends so much labour were not in 
touch with those in which his chief actors lived and moved. 
They do not supply any background to his picture, for the 
obvious reason that they do not naturally come within its 
scope, and will not by any amount of artifice be dragged in. 





* Maitland on one occasion applied to Knox an unspeakably coarse 
epithet, which, as Burton remarks, ‘ modern taste excludes from print.’ 
Mr. Skelton does not agree with this, for he quotes the indecent vul- 
garism made use of, not once, but three times. 
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Why Mr. Skelton should not himself have seen this may be 
accounted for by the circumstance that he pays little or no 
regard to the movements of Continental powers in the 
sixteenth century, or to the relations of Scotland with those 
powers. He has watched with some degree of minuteness 
the movements of parties in Scotland for the few years of 
Mary’s reign, but he has watched them as one who watches 
through a prison-grating, and sees nothing beyond the few 
actors and events that move, with exaggerated importance, 
within the limited range of his vision. The Reformation 
in Scotland—impressive and imposing as it is to us, and as 
it was to those who fought and gained its battle—was, after 
all, but a skirmish between the outlying pickets of two 
great armies, whose field of battle was the continent of 
Europe, and the thunder of whose onset shook the world. 

The spread of heresy in Scotland had from an early time 
in the reign of James V. formed a subject of keen political 
speculation on the Continent, and this, not because the 
Catholic European powers were especially anxious that the 
souls of Scotsmen should be saved in the right way, but 
because the domestic and matrimonial idiosyncrasies of 
Henry VIII., whose nephew James V. was, were likely 
in the near future to open up curious questions as to the 
English succession. France was therefore extremely desirous 
that, whatever happened, Scotland should belong to the old 
religion, and so maintain the ancient alliance between the two 
kingdoms. After the death of James V., and when his infant 
daughter became the possible heir of both the English and 
Scottish crowns, this interest in Scottish affairs was inten- 
sified both in England and on the Continent ; so much so that 
every move in the political game which was being played in 
far-off Scotland excited as much concern in London and 
Paris and Madrid as it did at Edinburgh and Berwick. 

Mr. Skelton’s conception of the Reformation struggle having 
no perspective, the zeal of the Congregation for the New 
Evangel manifests itself to him as but a kind of local ‘religious 
‘ saturnalia.’ The whole movement is, in effect, represented 
as arising out of the revolutionary doctrines of a few hereti- 
cal priests, backed by a handful of unscrupulous and greedy 
nobles whose fingers were itching to seize upon the rich 
patrimony of the Church. It was not due to the spread and 
cumulative outcome of that spirit of inquiry which thirty 
years previously had sustained Patrick Hamilton through the 
ordeal of a fiery martyrdom. It was simply the unrighteous 
triumph of a self-satisfied, and, for the most part, hypocriti- 
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eal Puritanism, which throve by engendering political dis- 
affection and by exciting religious animosity. John Knox 
was the head and front of this offending. ‘Indeed,’ says 
Mr. Skelton, ‘John Knox was the Reformation.’ And so 
satisfied is he with the profundity of this generalisation, that 
he repeats it on the same page. It would be no whit more 
absurd to say that Cromwell was the English Commonwealth, 
that Monk was the Restoration, that Mirabeau was the 
French, and Washington the American, Revolution. 

It is not by sciolisms such as these that we can determine 
the causes which lie at the root of great historical movements. 
More especially is this the case with so complex a pheno- 
menon as the Scottish Reformation. That Reformation 
cannot be regarded as a merely local movement, or even, in 
its far-reaching causes and effects, a merely national one. 
It was neither the result of Willock’s preaching nor of 
Knox’s stubborn zeal. It was not due to the instigation of 
any one man or of any one nation. It was the outcome of a 
spirit that had been moving in men all over Europe, and 
before which the doctrines of the medieval Church were 
destined to fall. That Church had suffered the stream of 
truth to become frozen over with the thick ice of fixed creeds 
and forms; and so long as the ice held, men reared upon it 
temples of worship and palaces of pleasure, the living stream 
beneath being to them as if it were not. But far away 
among the hills of God the sources of that stream lay open 
to the eye of heaven, waiting for the coming spring of a new 
spiritual life. The New Era dawned at last, and the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the Church, on her thick-ribbed ice of 
centuries, was seized with sudden fear and trembling. With 
great destruction and a mighty noise, the frozen crust to 
which she had trusted herself so long was everywhere break- 
ing up, unable to resist the pressure of that rising flood. 
The thrones of Europe were shaken to their foundations ; 
the houses of kings and the shrines of saints fell shattered 
before it; and men, by thousands, lost their lives in a stern 
and hopeless resistance to its force. 

The revolution in the minds of men, brought about by the 
New Light and the New Learning, was late in reaching 
Scotland, but when it did arrive it effected there a complete 
change, not only in the forms and doctrines of religion, but 
in the political relations of the country. The Protestantism 
of England and Scotland proved in the end the one indis- 
soluble link binding them together, enabling the northern 
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and weaker country to shake itself free from troublesome 
and hazardous foreign alliances. 

Maitland of Lethington lived and acted at the culminating 
point of the struggle between the old order of things and 
the new. We do not propose to discuss in detail all the 
strange vicissitudes of his career; that is not necessary. 
But Mr. Skelton has put into print two different and 
mutually destructive aspects of his character and policy, and 
we desire to see which of these aspects, or if either of them, 
is in accordance with the facts of history. 

In the course of his defence of Mary Queen of Scots, 
printed in his ‘ Mary Stuart, and other Papers,’ Mr. Skelton 
has, as already mentioned, given us his earlier estimate of 
the Secretary. Lethington was, he says, one of the con- 
spirators, if not the chief conspirator, for the murder of 
Darnley. 


‘The report of the Craigmillar Conference proves,’ says Mr. Skelton, 
‘that early in winter the plot had assumed definite shape, and that it 
was adopted by Moray and Lethington as well as by Bothwell, Huntly, 
and Argyle.’—‘ It was a masterly stroke of policy to secure Darnley’s 
death, and yet to throw the odium exclusively upon Bothwell and 
the queen. . . . The subtle wit of Lethington must have sketched at 
least the outline of the plot.’ * 


Following upon this, Mr. Skelton puts into Lethington’s 
mouth an imaginary speech in the King Cambyses vein, 
which, while not worth quoting, serves to show the mean 
estimate he had then formed of Maitland. But it is when 
the question of the Casket Letters comes to be considered 
that the brand of utter infamy is put upon Maitland, for to 
him alone is attributed the forgery of these documents. 

‘It was not,’ says Mr. Skelton, ‘necessary that Moray should be a 
party to the deceit. The letters were prepared in his absence, and he 
had merely to believe what he was told. The master wit of Lething- 
ton was there to shape the plot—Lethington, with numberless scraps 
of the queen’s handwriting in his possession, and with a divine or 
diabolic spark of genius in his nature, which might have made him, on 
a larger theatre, one of the leaders of mankind.’ + 


To so great a depth of rascality did Mr. Skelton, in 1876, 
think Maitland of Lethington capable of descending. Nor 
was this all. He regarded him as too base to repent at the 
last and make a clean breast of it, as the worst criminal 
might have done. ‘That,’ he says, ‘would have been an 





* Mary Stuart, and other Papers (ed. 1876), pp. 170, 176. 
+ Ibid. pp. 208-9, 
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‘ act of really heroic self-sacrifice, and Lethington was not a 
‘ hero in any sense.’ * 

On turning from this to the picture which is now given of 
Lethington in the volumes before us, the contrast is almost 
bewildering. After these hard words, and harder suspicions, 
one can hardly quote Mr. Skelton’s later extravagant super- 
latives in praise of Maitland without a certain feeling of 
awkwardness. Here are a few of them :— 


‘Than the young Scotsman who in his thirtieth year became a 
Minister of State, no keener critic of the follies and foibles of the world, 
of human nature in its strength and in its weakness, was then living.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 36.) ‘Maitland did not wear his heart on his sleeve; he 
delighted in the “ mockage ” which concealed his serious convictions ; 
he had an immense contempt for exaggerated sentiment and fanatical 
excess. Yet no truer patriot was then living—no Scotsman who was 
prouder of Scotland. Not, if he could help it, should the long heroic 
struggle for freedom, for independence, prove fruitless at the last.’ 
(P. 172.) Again: ‘ Maitland, if not a prophet, was a patriot to the 
core.’ (Vol. ii. p. 84.) 

In discussing ‘ whether the policy of Maitland or the policy 
‘of Knox was most in harmony with the principles of the 
‘ Reformers,’ the decision is, of course, adverse to Knox. 
Maitland was also the leader of the moderate men who, ‘ in 
‘one sense ’—though it is not explained in what sense— 
‘most truly represented the distinctive principles of the 
‘revolution.? The Church in Scotland, moreover, which 
survived the Reformation, was not the Church of Knox and 
Melville and Henderson, but ‘the Church of Maitland and 
‘ Spottiswoode,’ &c. ‘It is the impress of men like Mait- 
‘land—not the impress of men like Knox—that has made 
‘this nation what it is... And so on; we need not further 
heap up these extravagances. In the matter, however, 
of Maitland’s relations to Queen Mary, we may note that 
Mr. Skelton does not now charge him with unfaithfulness to 
her. ‘Buchanan took away Mary’s good name, Moray her 
crown; but Maitland, as I expect to be able to show, was 
never ungrateful to his liberal mistress. The relations 
between them were from first to last (with hardly a break) 
intimate and cordial.’ t ‘From the day of her return till the 
‘day of his death, he remained her trustiest, her most 
‘ devoted, and her most serviceable minister.’ ¢ 

Thus we have the two pictures before us: Hyperion to a 
Satyr. It may be said at once that Mr. Skelton has not, in 





* Mary Stuart, and other Papers, p. 254. 
{ Vol. ii. p. 7. t Vol. i. p. 307. 
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our opinion, made good his later estimate of Maitland’s 
character and policy. In his earlier picture, the dark 
suspicion of Lethington’s having been the forger of the 
Casket Letters was not supported by a single line of 
evidence; in this later representation the lofty and con- 
sistent and patriotic character assigned to him is, as we 
hope to be able to prove, equally apocryphal. 

It is in the pages of John Knox’s ‘ History’ that we find 
the earliest mention of Maitland. Knox returned to Scot- 
land from his first exile in the autumn of 1555, and shortly 
afterwards met Maitland, whom he describes as ‘a man of 
* good learning, and of sharp wit and reasoning.’ Maitland 
would then be about thirty years of age, and was evidently 
identifying himself to some extent with the party of the New 
Evangel; but he suddenly disappears out of their councils, 
and does not reappear publicly among the Reformers till 
four years later. His proceedings during those four years, 
with the circumstances under which he subsequently joined 
the Reformers, have an important bearing upon any estimate 
that may be formed of his character and policy. 

Mary of Lorraine was regent. Previous to her accession 
to this dignity, she had conducted herself with great modera- 
tion, and had shown much vigour in assisting to settle the 
peace of the country; but her brothers of Guise, thinking 
more of their own ambitious projects than of the welfare of 
Scotland, prompted her to make several false moves. This 
brought her into sharp contact with the Protestant party 
among her subjects. So early as December 1557 a bond or 
covenant had been drawn up which united the Reformers 
together. Supplications, at first moderate in tone, and pro- 
fessing the utmost loyalty to herself and to the Government, 
were addressed to the queen regent. These she either 
evaded or refused to listen to; and the relations between her 
and the Protestants became daily more strained, and more 
marked by asperity both on their side and on hers. At 
length she appealed to France, and an army and fleet were 
sent over-to her assistance. The Lords of the Congregation 
also flew to arms, and the country was soon in open rebellion. 

It was during the heat and tumult of these contending 
factions that Maitland of Lethington, in the end of 1558, 
was appointed by the queen regent her Secretary of State. 
This was a high tribute to his ability, and the best proof of 
the confidence his mistress reposed in him. The fact, also, 
that he succeeded to an office which had been filled by a 
Catholic bishop, whose recent death had rendered it vacant, 
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affords a significant indication that, whatever may have been 
Maitland’s reforming tendencies three years previously, he 
had either now abandoned them or kept them studiously hid. 
Mr. Skelton represents him through all this as being Pro- 
testant, but his Protestantism is extremely doubtful. 

Previous to his appointment as Secretary, Maitland had 
held some office about the Court, and had passed on one or 
two embassies to London and Paris. 


‘During all these years,’ says Mr. Skelton, ‘Maitland seems to 
have taken little if any part in the domestic controversies of the time. 
Some of the polemical papers issued by the Government were probably 
drawn by him, but his name does not appear. . . . Knox was ve 
wroth when the queen was appointed regent. . . . For Lethington, 
however, the large and magnanimous nature of Mary of Lorraine must 
have had a powerful attraction; and the political opinions which she 
held were in harmony with his own.’ (Vol. i. pp. 213-14.) 


The autumn of 1559 saw a good deal of fighting between 
the belligerents ; the regent was shut up in Leith with her 
French troops, and there besieged by the army of the Con- 
gregation. Maitland in the end of October quitted Leith 
and joined the Reformers. 


‘The growing exasperation of the contending factions,’ says Mr. 
Skelton, ‘ increased the difficulties of Maitland’s position. The regent, 
who had been forced, much against her inclination, to become a par- 
tisan, was now surrounded by French soldiers and Romish priests. A 
Protestant Secretary of State in such society was an anomaly, if not a 
scandal. Maitland was sincerely attached to the queen, and he was 
naturally unwilling to quit her service. She was ill and in peril; shut 
up within the walls of Leith, and exposed to all the miseries of a siege. 
We do not know much of the circumstances which at last forced him 
to withdraw. Knox says that he came over to the Lords a few days 
before All Hallow Even; and some time in September he had intimated 
to Sir James Croft that his departure was imminent. He had probably 
waited on in the hope that some reasonable terms of accord might be 
devised; and it was only when the annoyances to which he was 
exposed became intolerable that he left.’ (Vol. i. pp. 221-2.) 


The whole of this apology for Maitland is singularly base- 
less and inept. The ‘ anomalies’ of his position, and his 
‘annoyances,’ if they existed at all—for they appear to be 
solely the creation of Mr. Skelton’s imagination—were, 
if we assume that he was a Protestant, attributable to no one 
but himself. Things had long before gone beyond the 
point of compromise on either side. For six months there 
had existed, on the question of religion, an armed rebellion 
in the country. By October the regent and her French 
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auxiliaries had shut themselves up in the town of Leith— 
Lethington shutting himself up with her—and were there 
kept in a state of siege by the forces of the Congregation. 
If we remember this, and that Lethington, as the regent’s 
secretary, must have drawn the various proclamations which 
she directed against the ‘rebels,’ and been cognisant of all 
her feelings and actions in each emergency as it arose, it is 
impossible to regard his service to her as sincere, and at the 
same time to regard him as in any high sense a Reformer, 
And if, after all, he was a Reformer, working secretly, then 
it was pity the regent should have had a traitor at her 
council board. 


‘ Apart, however,’ says Mr. Skelton, ‘ from the irksomeness of life in 
a beleaguered city, among unfriendly and hostile critics, it is easy to 
understand why Maitland, as a moderate Reformer, should have been 
anxious to regain his liberty of action. The fanatical spirit which had 
taken possession of the Congregation made him uneasy. The leaders 
were losing control of their followers,’ &c. (Vol. i. p. 223.) 


This is simply bleating about Maitland. He was a re- 
sponsible member of the regent’s Government—what would 
be called a Cabinet Minister nowadays—and why should he 
have distressed himself because his mistress’s enemies, and 
presumably his own, were blundering in their tactics? 
What would be said to-day were we told that the Chief 
Secretary of Ireland was much disquieted in mind because 
Mr. Parnell’s party were acting in the very way by which 
they were likely to defeat their own ends?—or that Mr. 
Goschen was greatly cast down because the Gladstonian 
leaders were ‘ losing control of their followers’? It would 
but be regarded as a sorry jest. ‘ This way lies not honesty.’ 

But to continue the description of Maitland’s anxiety 
about the self-destructive policy of his mistress’s enemies :— 

‘The leaders were losing control of their followers. Anarchical 
forces, which threatened the very foundations of society, had been 
recklessly liberated. The religious saturnalia which followed was 
alienating the prudent and frightening the timid. Maitland had by 
this time perceived, with his intuitive and unfailing sagacity, that the 
enterprise of the Reformers could not be successfully prosecuted with- 
out the help of Elizabeth; and the help of Elizabeth was not to be had 
on such terms.’ (Vol. i. p. 223.) 


This, then, is the great mission of the regent’s Secretary, 
Maitland, to the regent’s enemies, the Protestants. ‘ You 
‘ have hitherto acted blindly,’ he says to them. ‘I am the 
‘ regent’s Secretary of State, bound by my oath of fidelity— 
‘and my pay—to help her to beat you. I cannot afford to 
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‘come over to you, as yet; but, with my “ intuitive and un- 
‘“failing sagacity,” I perceive how you may beat us. Go 
‘to Elizabeth. Make terms with her. You never, of 
‘course, thought of this before ; but, believe me, that’s your 
‘ winning card.’ 

Mr. Skelton here thrusts his hero, quite superfluously, into 
a sufficiently ludicrous position. The Reformers did not re- 
quire to wait till October 1559 for this advice, nor did they re- 
quire Maitland to suggest it to them. Asa matter of fact, 
they were at that very moment carrying on the siege of Leith 
with the help of Elizabeth’s gold, and were in constant and 
confidential correspondence, as they had been for months 
before, with herself and her secretary, Cecil. Knox, indeed, 
and not Maitland, appears to have been the prime mover in 
the direction of soliciting Elizabeth’s help.* In the begin- 
ning of September her representatives at Berwick sent the 
Lords of the Congregation 2,000/.; and on the fifth of 
the following month the queen herself writes to Sir Ralph 
Sadler at Berwick, intimating a further sum of 3,000/., to 
be applied secretly, and at his discretion, to the same pur- 
pose.t Five thousand pounds in those days was no trifling 
sum; and Cecil, had it been in his power, would have given 
other help than what was merely pecuniary. 

But Elizabeth’s hands were to some extent tied. That is, 
she could not act in Scotland without taking into considera- 
tion her relations with France and Spain. So recently as 
the end of May she had been a party to the treaty between 
these two powers signed at Cateau-Cambresis, a separate 
treaty of peace having at the same time been entered 
into between England and Scotland. It was true that 
France had sent troops to assist the queen regent; but 
in that case the French were supporting the constituted 
authority of the country. Whereas, had Elizabeth interfered 
openly, she would have placed herself in the position of aiding 
and abetting rebellion. Hence her caution and secrecy. 

In what we have just quoted from Mr. Skelton as to the 
necessity of the Congregation obtaining England’s help, it 
would seem as if he regarded the advantages of such a union 
to be wholly on the side of the Scottish Protestants. This 
is a mistaken view of the political situation. It was vastly 
more important for Elizabeth that she should have a strong 
party in Scotland opposed to the French interest, than for 
the Congregation to have her help. Both she and Cecil 


* Calendar of State Papers, Scotland, vol. i. pp. 109, 112, 113. 
+ Sadler’s ‘ State Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 484-5, 480 et seq. 
* VOL. CLXX. NO. CCCXLVIII. 00 
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understood this thoroughly. In the very first letter which 
the latter wrote on the subject he made this clear.* § 
eager, indeed, was Cecil to encourage the Congregation to 
look to England for assistance, that, four days later, he writes 
to Sir James Croft, Elizabeth’s representative at Berwick, 
urging him to lose no opportunity of assuring the Scottish 
Protestants of his friendship. 

‘In any wise,’ he says, ‘ endeavour to kindle the fire; for if it should 
quench, the opportunity thereof will not arrive in our lives: and that 
which the Protestants mean to do should be done with all speed ; for 
it will be too late when the French power cometh.’ ¢ 


It is unnecessary to accumulate proof on this point. Enough 
has been said to enable the reader to judge how little 
Maitland can be regarded as the originator of the vital con- 
ception of union with England. 

So far, the tendency of the evidence we have adduced 
may be said to affect mainly the intellectual side of Maitland, 
and to lower somewhat the pretensions which Mr. Skelton 
puts forward for him as a leader in the Scottish Refor- 
mation. The more important question remains as to his 
moral attitude—towards the queen regent on the one hand, 
and the Reformers:on the other. Mr. Skelton disposes of 
the question in a couple of sentences. 

‘Modern historians,’ he says, ‘have been rather inclined to suggest 
that Maitland deserted and betrayed the queen. It is not in this light, 
however, that his conduct was regarded by earlier writers, who were 
better acquainted with the circumstances than we can be.’ (Vol. i. p. 222.) 


The clause we have italicised forms a curious commentary 
upon what we have already quoted from Mr. Skelton as to 
the ‘unreasoning reverence’ with which it has been too 
much the custom to regard ‘ original authorities.’ Here he 
elevates the ‘ earlier writers ’ to a place of supereminence in 
words that might have come from the lips of Dolly Winthrop 
in one of her moods of philosophic resignation. Nor is it 
quite accurate to say that none of the earlier writers accuse 
Maitland of betraying his mistress, for we have already seen 
that Buchanan, in his ‘Chameleon,’ warns Queen Mary not 
to trust a man ‘ that has been (as she knows) sae oftentime 
‘ traitor to her mother.’ Putting, therefore, Mr. Skelton’s 
book aside for the moment, let us cite some facts with which 
he has not thought it necessary to burden his pages. 





* Calendar of State Papers, Scotland, July 4, 1559, vol. i. p. 112. 
~ + Scotch MSS., Rolls House, July 8, 1559. Quoted by Mr. Froude, 
‘ History,’ vol. vii. p. 121. 
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In the first place we may say that, looking at Maitland’s 
career from beginning to end, there is ample evidence for 


to holding that, with his undoubtedly great abilities, he was not 
tes a man of strong or deep convictions, or of much bravery in up- 
ck, holding such convictions as he had. He was too cunning to 
sh be courageous. He was always waiting to see which side 

was likely to win. At the same time he never omitted an 
ld opportunity of making and keeping open a loophole for escape 
lat on either side. A useful type of character for some purposes, 
or but not a lofty one. 

His line of conduct is well illustrated by his behaviour 
rh towards the queen regent. For long the die spun doubtful. 
le He might have quitted her service sooner but for the pro 
n- spect of the French troops. On the other hand, events were 

working rapidly in favour of the Protestants. All the 
ad practical strength and intellect of the country was massed 
d, against the regent. On October 22 the Lords of the Congre- 
n gation pronounced the deposition of Mary of Lorraine as 
r regent ; and before the end of the month Maitland had made 
is his escape out of Leith. The strength was clearly with the 
l, regent’s opponents ; it was time, therefore, he should join 
of them. 

These presumptions against Maitland could hardly be re- 
t garded as conclusive were there not available some positive 
t, proof besides. But this there is. 
¢ Let us bear in mind what Mr. Skelton has already told 
) us, that ‘for Lethington the large and magnanimous nature 
7 ‘of Mary of Lorraine must have had a powerful attrac- 
A ‘tion ;’ that ‘the political opinions which she held were 
» ‘in harmony with his own ;’ that he ‘ was sincerely attached 


‘ to the queen, and was naturally unwilling to quit her service.’ 
Then let us read the following extract from a letter to Cecil, 
written by the English representatives at Berwick on Sep- 
tember 16—eight days after they had forwarded the first 
2,0001. of English gold to assist the Congregation :— 


‘And likewise I, Sir James Croft, received commendation this 
morning from the young laird of Lethington, secretary to the regent, 
desiring me to have no less good opinion than heretofore I have con- 
ceived of him, offering also his service to the Queen’s Majesty [Eliza- 
beth] in anything that he can do. And further, sent me word that he 
attended upon the regent in her court no longer than till he might 
have a good occasion to revolt unto the Protestants.’ * 


a a a ee 


This is a very good beginning for the man for whom ‘the 





* Sadler’s ‘ State Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 490-51, 
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‘ large and magnanimous nature’ of his royal mistress had 
so powerful an attraction—a mistress whose political opinions, 
moreover, were ‘in harmony with his own.’ But Maitland 
is beginning to see that hé must prepare a refuge some- 
where; and how can one do better than go to headquarters 
at once? But this is not all. 

When Elizabeth gave money to anyone, she liked to know 
what was being done with it. She had sent 2,000/. into 
Scotland, and might send more; but though she had two 
capable representatives, Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir James 
Croft, at Berwick, they were not quite near enough to the 
seat of operations to satisfy her. She could not, however, 
openly send an ambassador to the camp of the rebels in 
Scotland, as that might commit her too far. But a way 
was found out of the difficulty. When she sent Arran down 
to Scotland in the beginning of September, he had with him 
one Thomas Randall or Randolph, the same who lived to be 
the English ambassador in Edinburgh in after-years, and 
whose clever gossip about the Court of Mary Queen of Scots 
has since been well wrangled over. Arran, when he quitted 
the English border, left Randolph behind at Berwick, but as 
soon as he arrived at Hamilton he sent back a messenger 
desiring Randolph to join him there. This suited well. 
Elizabeth thus got one of her own emissaries, an able and 
noted intriguer, planted in the very heart of the Congrega- 
tion—not, be it observed, as the ambassador of the English 
Court, but as a friend of the Earl of Arran. The French 
could say nothing against this. Her representatives at 
Berwick, also, are careful to inform Cecil that at Randolph’s 
departure on September 17 they had given him a cipher, 
‘to the intent that he might write the more safely.’ This 
business, then, has been cleverly accomplished. 

But what might happen to Randolph now that he is there? 
What if the queen-regent’s energetic and devoted Secretary 
of State, of whom we have just been told that ‘no truer 
‘ patriot was then living ’—what if he should come upon this 
English spy poking himself into places where he had no 
right tobe? Hang him? Oh, no. On the contrary, Ran- 
dolph has not been many weeks in the country before he and 
Maitland have struck up a warm friendship. Randolph, 
writing from Hamilton on October 12 to the English repre- 
sentatives at Berwick, says :— 


‘The resort hither of gentlemen is great, and letters daily full of 
fair promises, whereof I have the copy of as many as will serve to 
apy purpose, which I will bring with me at my coming, which I think 
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will be within ten days, and bring with me the laird of Lethington 
secretly in post.’ * 


This information is, on the 14th, communicated from Ber- 
wick to Cecil. It opens up the matter a little further. 


‘By the same you shall perceive, amongst other things, that within 
ten days the Laird of Lethington and he [Randolph] will repair hither 
secretly in post ; but for what purpose, or whether he will be directed 
to the Queen’s Majesty with any letters or commission from the Duke 
[Chastelherault] and other the Lords of the Congregation, we cannot 
tell.’ t 


Cecil, who replies on the 20th, is not much gratified by 
the intelligence of Maitland’s visit. The Archduke of 
Austria was on his way to ask Elizabeth’s hand in marriage, 
‘the King of Spain being earnest for him.’ If he succeeded, 
France would be more the enemy of England than ever. 
Cecil therefore wrote, saying that if Lethington’s mission 
was to London, ‘ there must be great secrecy used, for 
‘surely here is to good spyal for the French.’ t 

Following upon this we have the worst bit of news yet 
sent, so far as these items bear upon Maitland’s character. 
On October 22, Randolph sends another letter to Berwick. 


‘It may please you to know that I am yet uncertain when I shall 
come, or who in my company. For Lethington is gone with the 
regent to Leith, advised thereunto for some good purpose, as it is said. 
It was intended that he should have gone to the Queen’s Majesty, 
which purpose doth yet remain. His message shall be to offer the 
Queen’s Majesty the will and desire of the nobles, to join with her 
Majesty in amity, with request also of her aid,’ § 


This extract makes it plain beyond any manner of doubt 
that Maitland, while still retaining his place at the council 
table of the queen regent, was betraying her to her enemies, 
and was on the most close and intimate terms with them. 
But the most damning circumstance of all is the fact that, 
after engaging himself to go to London as the secret agent 
of these enemies, he interrupts his preparations—postponing, 
but not abandoning, his hostile mission—and, as of old, accom- 
panies his mistress the queen regent—being ‘advised there- 
‘unto for some good purpose ’—to the last refuge now left 
her, in the fortress of Leith. In what capacity? Officially, 
as her confidential friend and adviser; actually, as a traitor 
and a spy. The fact admits of no other interpretation. 





* Sadler’s ‘ State Papers,’ vol. i. pp. 492, 498. 
t Ibid. p. 503. t Ibid. p. 507. § Ibid. p. 509. 
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There were doubtless dishonourable and unscrupulous men in 
the councils of the Protestants, as there are in every collec- 
tion of human beings ; and these, finding it useful still to 
have accurate information as to what was being done on ‘ the 
‘ other side of the hill,’ seem to have thought it well that 
Maitland should continue to act as he had been acting for 
at least the previous two months. And he—the man who, 
‘if not a prophet, was a patriot to the core’—of whom it 
has just been said, with grotesque exaggeration, that it is 
* the impress of men like him, not the impress of men like 
‘ Knox, that has made our nation what it is ’—this man 
lends himself to their base and nefarious purposes. A single 
spark of chivalry, had he possessed it, would have saved 
him from perpetrating this final and degrading act of mean- 
ness: for the queen-regent, who had long been afflicted with 
a slow and painful disease, was now baited by her enemies 
on every side, the victim of a state of public feeling which 
she never perhaps quite understood, dragging out in suffer- 
ing and calumny the last feeble months of her life. No one 
ever will be able to make a hero out of a man like this, 
Every Columbus has his Espinosa; the queen regent’s was 
Maitland. 

When Lethington did steal out of Leith for good and all, 
he had been forced to it. Certain Sorbonne doctors whom 
he had refuted in debate stirred up the French soldiers to 
kill him. So ran what is apparently his own story. At all 
events, the evidence we have adduced goes to support what 
a ‘modern historian’ has said of the Secretary’s proceedings 
during this crisis, that Maitland, ‘although he openly ad- 
‘ hered to the queen, betrayed her councils and most private 
‘ affairs to her enemies.’* Upon the fact that that evidence 
finds no place in Mr. Skelton’s pages, we make no comment. 

We have entered thus minutely into the early public life 
of Lethington, as the result so obtained gives us the key to 
his conduct at every subsequent crisis in his career. 

But now that events had decided for him, and openly 
leagued him with the party of the Protestants, it must be 





* Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland, vol. vi. p. 143. Buchanan, in his 
‘Chameleon,’ also says of Maitland: ‘Being of auld suspectit, soon 
‘ perceivit, and in danger to be taken red hand and punished after 
‘ his merits, he fled out of Leith, and coverit himself with the cloak of 
‘ religion sae lang as it could serve, but never sae close but he keepit 


‘ane refuge to some sanctuary of the Papists, gif the Court had 
* changeit.’ 
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admitted that the Reformers had received an extremely ser- 

viceable instrument. However we may judge of the man’s 

character, there was no question as to his ability. And he 

had precisely that kind of ability of which the Reformers 

at the moment stood most in need. They were in want of 

some one with the experience and faculties of a diplomatist, 

and these they found in Maitland. Knox had hitherto 

been conducting affairs with Cecil by letters, and by con- 

ferences with Cecil’s representatives ; but Queen Elizabeth’s 

dislike for the Reformer was so intense that Cecil was fain 
to keep his letters out of her sight. Knox, moreover, was 

of too hot and despotic a temperament to be successful in 
the adjustment of affairs as to which the opinions of others 

might not quite coincide with his own. The Lord James— 
as the Prior of St. Andrews is generally at this time called— 
was, on the other hand, of too much importance in the camp 
of the Reformers to be spared for distant negotiations; and 
the other leaders of the party were in no way qualified for 
the difficult and delicate task of fighting Cecil with his own 
weapons. Besides, the Reformers were before long to dis- 
cover that the untrained recruits, of which the army mainly 
consisted, were no match for the experienced French soldiers 
who held Leith for the regent; and that, if the Protestant 
cause were to be triumphant in Scotland, they must get 
something more than money from Elizabeth. She must 
send them troops and ships. Fortunately for the Reformers, 
Elizabeth began to see the conflict in the same light as they 
did. It was very well for her to stand aloof on the plea of 
being unable openly to support rebels; but in the meantime 
more Frenchmen might be drafted into the country, and the 
triumph of the French in Scotland would mean a standing 
menace to herself, to her kingdom, and to herreligion. The 
embassy, therefore, on which Maitland went to London 
before the close of the year was successful in its main 
results, for Elizabeth shortly afterwards sent not only money, 
but an army and a fleet, to assist the Reformers. 

We need not go into detail as to the politics of this period ; 
it is sufficient to note that, even with the help of the 
English, the Scottish Reformers were unable to drive the 
French out of Leith. But—fortunately, perhaps, for the 
Protestants—the queen regent, now near her end, began to 
regret the war upon which she had entered with her own 
subjects, and was extremely anxious that such terms might 
be made as would lead to the country being evacuated 
by both the French and the English troops. The French also 
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were wearying of the war, and Elizabeth had only been 
driven to take part in it by the necessities of the situation ; 
hence it was well for all parties when Commissioners from 
France and England met at Edinburgh in June 1560, and a 
peace was adjusted between the three nations. It was 
especially well for the Reformers, for it left them masters of 
the situation in Scotland, and assured the safety and per- 
manence of the Protestant religion. 

In the meantime, Mary of Lorraine had died in Edin- 
burgh Castle. Before the end of the year the weak and 
ailing king of France was likewise to die, and Mary Stuart 
be left a young widow of eighteen, beautiful and engaging, 
with a future before her full of possibilities of good, and, 
alas! also of evil. She was Queen of Scotland, and had 
expressed her desire to quit France and take up her abode 
among her own people. What, at first sight, could be 
more natural and more desirable? The Lords of the 
Congregation themselves acquiesced; not only so, they 
proposed to send the Lord James, Mary’s half-brother, to 
France to invite her to return to her native kingdom and 
throne. The Lord James agreed to go; but it is obvious 
that neither he nor his satellite, Lethington, quite liked the 
idea of Mary’s return. They both knew the importance to 
Scotland of a close and friendly understanding with 
England ; as for this young queen, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and had been trained up to serve the ambitious aspirations 
of the Guises, how was anyone to know into what 
wild projects the Guisian influence might compel her? 
Lethington had little regard for the Protestant religion 
except as an important piece in the game of nations that 
was being played; but Protestantism, he knew as well as 
the Lord James did, was the link that now held Scotland 
and England together. The Lord James went on his 
mission, taking, however, London by the way, so that he 
might have benefit of a conference with Elizabeth and Cecil. 
The ministers of the Kirk had reminded him before leaving 
that it was now death by the law of Scotland for anyone 
to hear mass, and adjured him to let Mary understand that 
if she came she must conform to the religion of the kingdom. 
The Lord James, with characteristic courage, told them that, 
while he would be the last to consent to have mass once 
more performed in public, he was not going to overrule the 
conscience of the queen so far as to prevent her from 
worshipping God in her own way in private. To Knox and 
his party of Irreconcileables this expression of opinion must 
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have appeared fraught with much trouble to them and theirs 
in the future. To another man also—and he not of Knox’s 
way of thinking—it foreboded evil. This was Maitland of 
Lethington. He had not the courage to speak out his mind 
as the Lord James had done, but he proceeded to meet the 
impending storm after the manner of his kind. 

Mr. Skelton has here many pages of high-strung senti- 
ment, of a prospective nature, over the wonderful manner in 
which Mary and Maitland would be found to suit each 
other, both in their mental and moral qualities ; ‘ they were 
‘in character and temperament children of the Renais- 
‘sance ;’ they ‘belonged to the new world;’ ‘ they repre- 
‘sent the modern spirit ;’ Mary knew she could not succeed 
‘if the leader of the moderate party ’—who, of course, was 
Maitland—‘ was hostile; hence the importance which she 
‘attached to Maitland’s decision.’ 

There is the ring of genuine feeling, of a high and magnanimous 
nature,’ Mr. Skelton goes on to say, ‘in the letter which she addressed 
to Maitland on the eve of her return. She would gladly employ him 
in her service, for she had no doubt of his goodwill. She understood 
the scruples which he felt; he had been the diplomatic chief of the 
disaffected lords; he had been in correspondence with England and 
with Elizabeth. But she had forgiven all past offences, and for the 
future she would entirely trust him. She had always appreciated his 
wisdom and sagacity, and she was now confident of his affection and 
fidelity. Hereafter they would deal openly with each other. He was 
not to fear what gossips and talebearers might say ; such creatures 
had no credit with her. She did not listen to calumny; she judged 
her ministers by their actions, and by their zeal and faithfulness in her 
service.’ (Vol. i. pp. 307-8.) 

We are unable to regard this as the letter which Mary 
wrote to Maitland on June 29, 1561. Mr. Skelton’s footnote 
reference is simply the date, and ‘ from Paris (French) ;’ but 
the curious will find it printed in full, in the original French, 
in the sixth volume of Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ 
pp. 399-400. Readers who have only Mr. Skelton’s version 
of the letter would naturally suppose that it was a spon- 
taneous effusion on the part of the queen, due to the myste- 
rious kinship of soul which he describes as already springing 
up between her and Maitland; whereas it was only one in a 
series of letters. The fact seems to have been that, after 
the Lord James’s departure, Lethington had come to the 
conclusion that it would not be amiss if he were to do a 
little business with the absent queen on his own account— 
in short, to make an open door for himself. He knew he 
would be evil spoken of to her, both before and after her 
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coming ; he knew how he had betrayed her mother; and so 
he had thought it expedient, in the Scots phrase, to ‘ take the 
‘ first word of flyting.’ Mary’s letter is really a reply to one 
of his. She begins by acknowledging receipt of his letter of 
the 10th of the same month; and goes on to say that, while 
employed in her service, and well treated according to the 
goodwill he professed to bear her, he must have no fear of 
calumniators and talebearers, ‘for they will never have a 
‘ good reception with me. I look to the issues before put- 
‘ ting faith in all that is told me.’ As to the scruple which 
might arise from the acquaintance which he had with Eng- 
land, he could easily mend that by ceasing to maintain that 
acquaintance. And although he had been the instrument 
and principal negotiator of all the ‘ practiques’ which her 
nobles had had with England, she desires him to remember, 
as she had written him before, that she had already forgiven 
all past offences, and trusts he will employ himself in future 
in undoing what he had done. Then she adds—what she 
must have known would go straight home to the faint heart 
of Maitland : ‘ Moreover, I do not wish to conceal from you, 
‘that if anything goes wrong now, after my trusting you, 
* you are the man whom I shall fix on first.’ 

What follows is unimportant ; but it is obvious at a glance 
that the real import of the letter is very different from that 
contained in Mr. Skelton’s version. It is not a vague, 
measureless expression of goodwill and friendship, nor does 
it seem to be infused with feeling ‘ of a high and magnani- 
‘mous nature.’ It isa forcible business-like document, in 
which Mary gives Maitland plainly to understand, that if he 
is going to abandon his former practices and be faithful to 
her, she will reciprocate the friendship ; but if not, then let 
him look to himself. Mary Stuart was not the simple board- 
ing-school miss of the Mariolaters; she was a woman, the 
‘ daughter of a hundred kings,’ with the tiger strain of the 
Guises in her blood. 

Mary, long afterwards, described Maitland as ‘ a man who 
‘ always liked to have two strings to his bow.’ * We have seen 
what at this time the one string consisted of—his endeavours 
by private intercession for himself to conciliate the absent 
queen. The other was—to join with the leading Reformers, 
who, on the score of their religion and their good understand- 
ing with England, were now more than ever apprehensive of 
the home-coming of Mary, and were secretly endeavouring to 





* Mary’s Narrative, as told by Nau, p. 58. 
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get Elizabeth to intercept her. Randolph, writing from Scot- 
land on August 9, tells Cecil that the Lord James, Morton, 
and Lethington ‘ wish, as your Honour doth, that she might 
‘ be stayed for a space,’ and goes on to declare that, but for 
their obedience’ sake, some of these lords ‘ care not though 
‘they never saw her face.’ ‘ This,’ comments Mr. Skelton, 
‘is scarcely a fair representation of Maitland’s view, which, 
‘upon the whole, was that of a patriot and a statesman.’ * 
Let us look at the evidence. 

We have seen the one half of what this patriot and states- 
man was doing at midsummer—so ready was he then to lay 
himself body and soul at his sovereign’s feet. The day 
following that on which Randolph wrote as above to Cecil, 
Maitland also sent a long and wriggling epistle to that 
minister. He lets him know that they in Scotland had 
learned that Elizabeth had refused Mary a passport through 
her kingdom, and had also prevented her ambassador, 
D’Oysel, from coming farther north than London. 

‘Since our returning [from the north of Scotland],’ he says to Cecil, 
‘I have understood the stay of Mons. D’Oysel, and judge that you 
have wisely foreseen the inconveniences that might have followed upon 
his coming hither. I do also allow your opinion anent the queen our 
sovereign’s journey towards Scotland, whose coming hither, if she be 
enemy to the religion, and so affected towards the realm as she yet 
appeareth, shall not fail to raise wonderful tragedies. . . . ‘ Although 
I do chiefly respect the common cause and public state,’ continues this 
patriot, ‘ yet doth my own private not a little move me to be care- 
ful in this behalf. . . . I know by my very friends in France that she 
hath conceived such an opinion of my affection towards England that 
it killeth all the means I can have to enter in any favour,’ &c. But 
to the point: ‘For my opinion anent the continuance of amity be- 
twixt these two realms, there is no danger of breach so long as the 
queen is absent. 


Five days afterwards he again writes to Cecil, and this 
time apparently in a state of panic. A messenger has 
arrived from France, bringing letters to many of the nobles— 
not improbably (for we shall find Maitland immediately 
quoting from it) that letter, among others, in which a cer- 
tain royal lady had told him, that if things went wrong, 
now that she had trusted him, ‘you are the man whom I 
‘ shall fix on first.’ The queen, he informs Cecil, is taking 
her journey in two galleys only, ‘and if two galleys may 
‘ quietly pass, I wish the passport had been liberally granted.’ 





* Vol. i. p. 308. 
t Keith’s ‘ Church and State,’ vol. iii. App. iii. pp. 211-16. 
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What does this mean? Simply, that if Elizabeth is not 
able to intercept ‘two galleys,’ it had been better not to 
attempt it at all. ‘To what purpose,’ he adds, ‘ should 
‘ you open your pack, and sell none of your wares?’ Being 
a patriot too, he is more than ever afraid for his own skin. 

‘My wit is not sufficient to give advice in so dangerous a cast, but 
I mean well. God maintain his cause, and those that mean uprightly. 
I pray you send me your advice what is best to be done, as well in the 
common cause, as in my particular, who am taken to be a chief 
meddler and principal negotiator of all the practiques with that 
realm [England]. Though I be not in greatest place, yet is not my 
danger least, specially when she shall come home,’ &c.* 


Let us drop the curtain on him. It is nota desirable 
sight, this patriot in his ague of ignoble fear.t 

While Lethington sits shivering over his anticipations 
of what might befall him as the result of his second notable 
attempt to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
Mary Stuart ison the North Sea, shrouded by a friendly mist, 
Elizabeth’s cruisers seeking her in vain. On August 19 
she was safe in the port of Leith. At this point Mr. Skel- 
ton suddenly breaks his narrative. 

‘The Minister of Mary Stuart’—so he already denominates 
Maitland—‘ was now in his thirty-third year, a man comparatively 
youthful, yet with a most varied experience; and some more complete 
estimate of his personal qualities, of his striking individuality, than I 
have yet been able to give, may here be attempted.’ (Vol. i. p. 315.) 


And then follows what upon the whole cannot be charac- 
terised as other than an extravagant panegryic, which extends 
over no fewer than twenty-one pages. It is based, of course, 
upon the character of Maitland as it exhibits itself to 
his panegyrist during the first seven years of the Secretary’s 
public career; Mr. Skelton’s account of which seven years 
is, in turn, based upon what we believe, and have endeavoured 
to prove, to be an entirely false appreciation of the facts of 
Maitland’s life during that important period. In these 





* Tytler’s ‘ History,’ vol. vi. p. 401. 

t In this matter also Buchanan is supported by existing evidence 
when he writes in the ‘Chamezleon:’ ‘ How far before the coming 
‘hame of the Queen, he [Maitland] was contrary to all her actions 
‘and favourable to her adversaries, and inclined to her deprivation, 
‘ it is notourly known baith in England and Scotland by sic as mellit 
‘ [had to do] then with the affairs of the State in baith the realms.’ 
Mr. Skelton speaks disparagingly of the ‘Chameleon’ as a ‘ coarse 
‘daub.’ This may or may not be so; but at any rate the ‘daub’ has 
the merit of being able to bear some historical test. 
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circumstances it will not be expected that we should attempt 
any analysis of this gratuitous encomium; for to do so 
would only be to repeat ourselves, seeing that we have 
already gone over the evidence and found that the sup- 
posed high type of character here claimed for Maitland is 
not, in our opinion, supported—is, in truth, directly con- 
tradicted—by the ascertained facts of his career. The 
man, in short, who is described in these twenty-one pages of 
eulogy, is not the Maitland of historic fact, but the Mait- 
land of Mr. Skelton’s fancy. 

The same difficulty faces us as we proceed. Having deified 
Maitland in the first volume, Mr. Skelton expects us to 
regard him as a man of godlike mind and mien all through 
the second. With readers who know the facts of -Maitland’s 
career, this is simply impossible. Hence it is unnecessary to 
follow Mr. Skelton closely through the succeeding period. 
In the chapter, ‘ Maitland and Cecil,’ we have an account of 
the great event of the first four years of Mary’s reign, the 
negotiations for her marriage; but Mr. Skelton has failed to 
make himself familiar with the complicated politics of this 
period, events and dates being jumbled together in a way 
that is extremely confusing. And here we must defend 
Maitland against his eulogist, who seeks, unintentionally no 
doubt, to deprive Lethington of the merit of almost the only 
straightforward act that we are able to recognise in his whole 
public life. 

‘The ecclesiastical policy which Maitland pursued may,’ says 
Mr. Skelton, ‘ be defined in a sentence. He was strenuously opposed 
to whatever would render a religious peace between England and 
Scotland, between Elizabeth and Mary, difficult or impracticable.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 14.) 

This definition would not bear close scrutiny; but it is 
enough to say that when in London in the spring of 1563, 
Maitland there spoke very favourably of the proposal for 
Mary’s marriage with Charles, son of Philip of Spain. 
The Bishop of Aquila sent to Philip an account of his 
interview with Maitland. 

‘ When the bishop objected that the Scots might oppose it [the mar- 
riage | on the ground of religion, the Secretary admitted that the nobility 
of Scotland were generally Protestant; but they were devoted to the 
queen, and would be content that she should marry a Catholic if it was 


for the interests of the realm. Means could be found to work upon 
them.’ * 





* Froude, vii. 497 et seg. Mr. Skelton has got into some confusion 
as to the above interview. Cf. pp. 98 and 134, vol. ii. 
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A Spanish marriage was the hope of Mary, the hope of 
the English and Scottish Catholics, and the dread of Eliza- 
beth and the Protestants; yet Maitland’s attitude towards 
it hardly looks like that of a man ‘strenuously opposed to 
‘ whatever would render a religious peace between England 
‘and Scotland, between Elizabeth and Mary, difficult or im- 
‘ practicable.’ But this may pass. What we wish to point 
out is, that by the time the marriage of Mary with Lord 
Darnley—who, next to Charles of Spain, was the hope of the 
English Catholics—was proposed, Maitland had come to 
think better of his duty, and was not favourable to that pro- 
posal, and even risked offending Mary, and did offend her, 
by his opposition to it. Yet Mr. Skelton says that Lething- 
ton, from the summer of 1564, ‘if Iam not mistaken, favoured 
‘ Darnley’s suit.’ * This is a singular opinion to express in 
the face of well-known facts. So late as May of the follow- 
ing year Maitland was in London, and when he heard that 
in his absence the Queen of Scots had announced her in- 
tention to marry Darnley, he at once set out for Scotland. 
On the way he received from Mary a letter full of promises 
and blandishments, desiring him to proceed to Elizabeth and 
announce her purpose of marriage with Darnley. Throg- 
morton, who was travelling to Scotland with him, writes :— 


‘I never saw Lethington in such perplexity and passion. I could 
not have believed he could have been so moved. He wishes I had 
brought with me authority to declare war if the Queen of Scots persist, 
as the last refuge to stay her from this unadvised act.’+ 


Maitland did not turn back, as the queen had commanded, 
but after a few hours’ natural hesitation resolved to pursue 
his journey towards Scotland. Mr. Skelton evidently fails 
to perceive that, by representing the Secretary as being for a 
year before this time favourable to Darnley’s suit, and so assist- 
ing the intrigues of the Catholics, he is absolutely disproving 
his own definition of Maitland’s ‘ ecclesiastical policy.’ 

To follow Mr. Skelton through the subsequent chapters of 
this volume would involve a consideration of the whole ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of Mary in her husband’s 
murder—a question which we have no desire to enter upon. 
Mr. Skelton, it may be said in passing, seeks to prove, al- 
though, as we think, with indifferent success, that Lethington 
shared neither in the conspiracy for the death of Rizzio, nor 





* Vol. ii. p. 134. 
+ Froude, viii. 153. Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland, iv. 115-116. 
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in that for the ‘ taking off’ of Darnley.* The Secretary, who 
had on the occasion of the queen’s marriage with Darnley 
lost countenance with her, was, after the birth of her son, 
restored to favour. He had long been a conspicuous figure 
about the Court—now fighting with Knox, and now cajoling 
the Catholics ; for the most part, as Burton puts it, ‘trimming 
‘ between the Court and the Congregation.’ He had, on the 
whole, during those five years, served the queen with much 
faithfulness and with undoubted ability. She had rewarded 
him profusely for his services, and so long as she was 
prosperous he stood by her side. But when the hour of 
adversity came to her, as it had come to her mother, then 
William Maitland bethought him of his old policy, and put 
it in practice. On that terrible night after Carberry Hill, 
when the queen was led into Edinburgh amid the howls and 
execrations of the enraged populace, and thrust into the 
provost’s lodging in the High Street, with the picture of her 
husband’s dead body flaunted before her eyes, and pitiless 
tormentors of her own sex assailing her with the most in- 
famous epithet that can be applied to woman—on that 
occasion, surely it might have been expected that she would 
receive some kindness at the hands of the man who has 
been described to us as, to the end of his days, ‘ her trustiest, 
‘her most devoted, and her most serviceable minister.’ She 
had need of such kindness; for, left to spend the night 
without one woman attendant, she was almost frantic 
with wretchedness and despair, so that ‘nae man could look 
‘upon her but she movit him to pity and compassion.’ Yet 
listen to her story of that fearful time, as Mary, years after- 
wards, must herself have told it to her secretary, Nau :— 


‘About eight or nine o’clock next morning, as the queen was 
looking out of the window of her chamber, she saw Lethington pass, 
on his way to the council of the lords. She called him several times 
by his name in a piteous voice, and through her tears. She reminded 
him of the obligations under which he lay to her, and of the many 
favours and kindnesses she had conferred upon him; in return for 





* In Mr. Skelton’s account of these and subsequent events we observe 
a good many errors of fact. One of these is curious—the more so that 
it is transferred, for fighting purposes, from his former defence of 
Queen Mary into his present. In vol. ii. p. 187, speaking of Mary’s 
relations with Bothwell, he says: ‘His [Bothwell’s] contemporaries 
‘ allege that he was ill-favoured, if not positively ugly ; and, at any rate, 
‘ he was old enough to be her father.’ Bothwell’s parents were married 
in 1535 ; he was born in 1536 or 1537; Mary was bern in 1542 ;-s0 
that there were actually only six years or so between their ages. 
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which she asked him for nothing more than that he would come and 
speak with her. Lethington drew down his hat, and made as though 
he had neither seen nor heard her Majesty. . . . Lethington came in 
the course of the evening to pay her Majesty a visit, led partly by the 
advice of his friends, and partly because the report of his great in- 
gratitude had been circulated through the whole town. Such was his 
internal shame and fear that so long as he was speaking to her he did 
not once dare to raise his eyes and look her in the face.’ * 


‘ Maitland was one of the governing minds of the age in 
‘ which he lived’—so we read in the twenty-one pages of 
eulogy. Mary Stuart’s picture of this ‘ governing mind’ is 
not elevating. Let us hear her further :— 

‘, . . The conversation between them now glided from one point to 
another. The queen saw that Lethington’s object was to play the part 
of one who is misunderstood, and to support the actions of the 
nobility ; she felt herself compelled, therefore, to speak to him plainly. 
. . . Shethreatened Lethington that if he continued to act in conjunction 
with these noblemen, and plot along with them, she, who until now 
had supported and preserved him, would publish in the end what 
Bothwell had told her about his doings. Seeing himself thus detected, 
Lethington became exceedingly angry. He went so far as to say that, 
if she did so, she would drive him to greater lengths than he yet had 
gone, in order to save his own life, which (as he remarked frequently, 
but like a very coward) he held dearer than all else in the world. On 
the other hand, if she let matters tone down little by little, the day 
would yet come when he might do her some good service.’t 


And so on. These passages will not be found in Mr. 
Skelton’s pages ; yet a few facts such as these are worth a 
volume of doubtful inference and finespun apology. 

Did Maitland fulfil his promise, and ‘do her some good 
‘service’? Two days afterwards she was a prisoner in 
Lochleven, where some time later on she was to receive a 
letter stating that the Lords had resolved that she must 
demit her crown and her kingdom, and that instruments of 
resignation would be sent to her for signature. The man 
who framed these resolutions was Lethington. Mary more 
than once refused to sign the instruments of resignation, 
until the same Lethington wrote her a letter to the effect 
that she ought to be less scrupulous, as any deed signed in 
captivity, and under fear of life, was invalid. Whether 
Maitland was honest to Mary in so writing may be doubted; 
he was certainly, in so doing, not faithful to the nobles with 
whose cause he had now identified himself. But it was as of 
old: for the time being he was on the winning side. 





* Nau, pp. 51, 52, t Ibid. pp. 53, 54. 
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With the queen discrowned, her infant son proclaimed 
sovereign in her stead, and her brother Moray regent of the 
kingdom, the Catholic cause in Scotland seemed hopeless. 
But in course of time the Hamiltons began to gather to a 
head ; the Gordons in the north were counting their strength ; 
and before another year the escape of Mary from Lochleven 
set the old antagonistic factions once more in movement 
against each other. But Mary’s evil star was still in the 
ascendant; and the short, sharp conflict at Langside scattered 
her supporters to the winds. She fled to England, to find there 
a prison, and, long years afterwards, a violent death. Her 
brother Moray was all-powerful, and Lethington, as in 
former days, his attendant satellite. The Secretary accom- 
panied the regent to York and London, with the Com- 
mission who went thither to prove Mary to be the mur- 
derer of her husband. But Elizabeth, in one of those inex- 
plicable moods of mystery in which, when it suited her, she 
would envelope herself, refused to give a decision on a point 
so fatal to her royal sister’s honour ; and the Casket Letters 
were once more carried north, in course of time to be lost 
sight of at Gowrie House, the ghost or simulacrum of 
them, however, to appear from time to time among men, 
setting many by the ears, as Mary herself did in her day. 

Mr. Skelton still regards the Casket Letters as forgeries ; 
but the guilt of the forgery he does not now lay on Maitland’s 
head, but on that of some of Morton’s ‘clever scamps.’ 
There is as much evidence for the one statement as for the 
other. Morton’s story, moreover, of the finding of the casket 
can only be explained on ‘the hypothesis that Morton was 
‘lying.’ Ifso, Maitland supported him in his falsehood, for 
the declaration submitted at York and London by Morton is 
now in print, and the Secretary’s name occurs in it more 
than once.* 

Of Lethington we have only to repeat the old story. So 
long as Moray stood strong and apparently invulnerable, with 
the prestige of Elizabeth and the whole force of Scottish 
Protestantism at his back, Maitland stood by him. And yet 
not steadfastly; for so greatly impressed must he have 
been with the political power of Norfolk, that when he 
found the latter was disposed to wed Mary, and that many 
great Catholic families in both countries were elated with 
the anticipations of a marriage between the English duke 





* See ‘The Casket Letters of Mary Queen of Scots,’ by T. F, Hen- 
derson. Edinburgh: 1889. 
VOL. CLXX. NO. CCCXLVIII, 2? 
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and the Scottish queen, he, with his quick eye for a falling 
barometer, thought it well once again to provide shelter for 
himself in the event of astorm. He therefore wrote a secret 
letter to Mary, conveying to her copies of the accusations 
and accompanying documents which the Commissioners had 
come to England to prove against her. She accepted them 
gratefully, and sent him a like secret letter of thanks. 

The Norfolk marriage proposals would seem to have 
turned Maitland’s head. The cause of Protestantism, for 
which he never cared much; the cause of the Church in 
Scotland, for which he never cared anything; these, and all 
his old associations, were soon to be cast aside. He was still 
nominally of Moray’s party, but not apparently with his own 
will. It was Moray’s principle in dealing with Maitland to 
keep him with him if possible. The Secretary was not much 
to be trusted, even when under one’s eye; but he was greatly 
more dangerous at a distance. Moray used to speak of him 
as ‘the necessary evil.’ But at length Maitland did break 
off from the regent, and was found in the summer of 1569 
hand and glove with the Hamiltons, and at the centre of the 
Catholic conspiracies. He was requested by Moray to attend 
a convention at Stirling, and went thither with reluctance. 
There he was charged with being accessory to the murder of 
Darnley, placed under arrest, taken to Edinburgh, and 
lodged in a private house there, from which Grange, who 
was governor of the castle, relieved him, and carried him to 
that fortress. Maitland afterwards underwent one of those 
sham trials common to that age, and was acquitted. Whether 
he knew of the existing conspiracy against Moray or not, we 
will not stay to inquire; but the Hamiltons were at this 
time plotting the regent’s death, and did effect it in January 
1570. The musket of Bothwellhaugh did more than kill 
Moray ; it was the death of the Catholic party in Scotland. 

Maitland’s own end was not far off. He had ‘doubled’ 
for the last time, and this time to the side of danger and 
not of safety. Besides, although he was yet but in the 
prime of life, he had become prematurely old. His body 
was in decay; so was his influence. Immediately after 
Moray’s assassination, he wrote to Cecil, offering his services 
to Elizabeth, but neither she nor Cecil answered him. Two 
months later he wrote a more urgent letter to Leicester ; but 
Leicester likewise treated him with silence. His subsequent 
part in public affairs was to become less and less that of a 
statesman, and more and more that of a leader of petty 
cabals in the Catholic interest. In April 1571 he was glad 
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to take refuge once more in the castle of Edinburgh, from 
which he only emerged, two years afterwards, to die. 

That castle was still gallantly held for Mary by the 
chivalrous but wrongheaded Kirkaldy of Grange; and here 
Maitland, like his first mistress, Mary of Lorraine, had, in 
his last days of failing health, to endure the horrors of a 
siege. Like her, too, he was trusting to the help of France ; 
but in his case that help never came. Grange held out 
long against the Regent Morton and Elizabeth’s invest- 
ing forces; until, in the end of May 1573, he was fain to 
yield himself and the few that remained with him to the 
English general. Morton and the Scottish Protestants were 
bent on the execution of Grange and Maitland; the English 
general, however, refused to give up his prisoners till he had 
received Elizabeth’s instructions. Maitland and Grange in the 
interval—Maitland, no doubt, being the penman—drew up 
and forwarded to Cecil a petition praying for conciliation and 
for mercy ; but the English statesman took no notice of it. 
Elizabeth sent down orders to deliver the prisoners to Morton, 
to be dealt with as he thought just. Grange, gallant soldier 
and gentleman—Scotland’s ‘ second Wallace ’—met his death 
on the scaffold as became him. Maitland likewise died as 
became him. For, before Elizabeth’s orders arrived, he was 
found dead in his prisonhouse at Leith—not without sus- 
picion of his having poisoned himself. 

It is, for many reasons, to be regretted that Mr. Skelton 
should have treated Maitland’s life as he has done. To 
endeavour to glorify him as a hero and as a man who has 
left a living impress on the thought of the nation was an 
impossible task; and in attempting it Mr. Skelton has not 
only failed, as he was bound to fail, but he has missed the 
opportunity of making what might have been a great book. 
For Maitland’s is undoubtedly a striking figure, even among 
the many striking figures of Mary’s time. But he must not 
be elevated to the level of a Knox or a Cromwell. His 
intellectual power gave him the possibility of doing much, 
but was rendered abortive by his moral weaknesses—his 
craftiness, his duplicity, his want of courage, his want of 
honour. Randolph’s words regarding him might have been 
his epitaph—‘ Ambitious, and too full of policy.’ The nick- 
name of Chameleon, which George Buchanan gave him, was 
not misapplied. Maitland, like the creature to which he 
was compared, could imitate all colours but two—‘ white, the 
‘ symbol of simpleness and loyalty ; and red, signifying manli- 
‘ness and heroical courage.’ 
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Ary. \.—1. A Handbook to the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, with introduction, explanatory notes, and 
index. by J. Bapenack NICOLSON, advocate, counsel to 
the Scotch Education Department, and W. J. Murz, 
Advocate, Legal Secretary to the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons.) 


2. Hansard’s Debates, Scotch Local Government Bill. 
3. Publications of the Scottish Home Rule Association. 
4. Speech of Mr. Asquith, M.P., at Oxford, June 8, 1889. 


ae late session of Parliament has been mainly remarkable 

for the successful accomplishment of another advance 
in the policy of extending local government. This year, 
thanks to the perseverance and skill of an able and brilliant 
Lord Advocate, and to the patient endurance of the Unionist 
majority in the House of Commons, the local institutions 
of the Scottish counties have been remodelled, and the 
Government have been able to carry their principal pro- 
posals, subject, no doubt, to many modifications of detail in 
their passage through Parliament, and to the postponement 
to another session of certain subsidiary, but yet very 
important portions of their original scheme. Henceforth, 
for good or for evil, the whole of Great Britain, England 
and Scotland, town and county, will be administered, as 
regards local affairs, upon the most approved principles of 
democratic government, as they are entertained, that is to 
say, by the British people in this year of grace 1889, the 
fifty-second year ‘ of the Queen.’ 

That measures of a character so sweeping as the Local 
Government Acts of 1888 and 1889 have been prepared and 
passed by a Conservative Government is alone sufficient to 
show the inapplicability of old party nomenclature to the 
present political situation. Each party nowadays appeals of 
necessity to a democratic electorate, with whose power there 
has ceased to be any possible rival. The administration of 
Lord Salisbury shapes its legislation on more radical lines 
than that of previous Liberal Governments, yet the more 
powerful part of the Opposition profess that that legislation 
is not radical enough for them. For the time, the contest 
between Conservative and Radical principles or preferences 
or prejudices seems to be at an end, and the competition 
of parties has become a race for the favour of the British 
democracy in the pursuit of democratic ideals. 
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It is probably to the absence of all contest and an- 
tagonism between different political principles that the 
abnormal dulness of the Scottish Local Government debates 
has been due. The Lord Advocate, indeed, launched his 
measure on April 8 with a speech of admirable lucidity. 
His gifts as a speaker are such that he will always secure 
the delighted attention of the House of Commons, but from 
the time when he resumed his seat to the distant but happy 
moment when his measure took its departure to the House 
of Lords, the House of Commons was almost wholly given 
up to such an outpouring of commonplaces, to such a weary 
reiteration by the same members of the same platitudes, to 
so much oratory obviously addressed less to the House itself 
than to members’ own constituencies, the object of these 
orations was so evidently ‘electioneering’ rather than bond 
fide debate, that no one was surprised that Mr. Chamberlain 
should distinguish this dreary period as constituting without 
doubt ‘the dullest session on record.’ The new rules under 
which debates are now conducted have done substantial good 
in facilitating legislation, and in preventing the paralysing 
of the power of the majority. But in the substitution of the 
authority of the Chair, and of the closure, for that sort of 
orderly clamour by which in old days the bores and egotists 
of Parliament were kept within bounds, these gentlemen 
have found their opportunity, and the character of debate 
has suffered. The Chair must protect the interests of all 
alike. It cannot make distinctions between one member and 
another, and it thus often happens that its authority is 
invoked in favour of the quiet hearing of some member 
whom under the old system the good sense of the House 
would have summarily, if somewhat rudely, put down. 
No one can have followed closely the Scotch debates of last 
session without feeling that the discussion was hardly 
worthy of its subject, and was hardly worthy of the repre- 
sentatives of the Scotch people. The measure before the 
House was a great measure, yet it was discussed on the 
whole in a small and pettifogging spirit. Between the 
fussiness and vanity of too many parliamentary busybodies 
on the one side, and the listnessness of the general public on 
a question of no immediate party importance on the other, 
it is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the discussion was not 
more thorough or more interesting. 

The object of reformers in establishing a good system of 
local government has always been twofold, viz. good local 
administration of affairs, and the better training of the 
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citizen, by the performance of local public duties, for the 
discharge of his responsibilities towards the nation. Our 
statesmen, however, have not had to create a system of local 
government, but rather to develope the existing system, 
Even the accepted expression, the ‘ extension of local govern- 
‘ment’ to England, Scotland, the counties, and so forth, is 
hardly accurate. The measures of last year and this year, 
for the most part, confer few new powers on local authori- 
ties in England and Scotland, though they reconstitute 
completely the local bodies by which certain local affairs are 
administered. It has not been the practice of the national 
government in the past to undertake the maintenance of 
roads, the building of bridges, the support of the destitute, 
or the organising of police. Such duties, when performed 
at all, were always the work of local government, i.e. of the 
county, or of the parish, or of some prescribed local area. 
Indeed, in the past, especially in Scotland, the powers of 
government were much more decentralised, i.e. more in the 
hands of local authorities, than they are at present. The 
abolition of heritable jurisdictions, for instance, and the 
desuetude into which the high judicial authority of the 
elected magistrates of burghs has fallen, and the transfer of 
their powers to the Queen’s judges or to other officials 
appointed by her ministers, mark a great growth of power 
of the central at the expense of the local authority. In 
reference to trade, a similar change has taken place from 
the days when it was largely regulated under charters con- 
veying to special localities special privileges and monopolies. 
In these and a multitude of other matters, the steady 
tendency of civilisation has been towards uniform govern- 
ment and administration from a national centre. Even 
now, when statesmen of all parties desire, for purposes of 
strictly local administration, to decentralise authority by 
casting on localities some of the burdens of the overworked 
central departments of government, it may be questioned 
whether, nevertheless, public sentiment is not, perhaps, un- 
consciously, rather tending, by a continual invoking of the 
government and the House of Commons to investigate 
every local grievance, to cause the direct subordination of 
every other authority to the review of the central govern- 
ment. Local responsibility and local authority become little 
more than names if Parliament itself is to be continually 
called upon to intervene. 

When the Government turned their attention to local 
government in Scotland, they found prevailing a system in 
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many respects very different from that in England. To 
begin with, though Scotland is a country with very few 
large towns, there being in fact only eight whose population 
exceeds 30,000, the amount of recognition bestowed from 
early times upon urban communities, many of which would 
in England only rank as villages, must have forced itself 
into notice. When last year the English County Councils 
were established, some sixty towns, exclusive of the Metro- 
polis, were withdrawn from the counties in which they were 
situated, and were endowed with complete county council 
authority of their own, the principal reason alleged for 
the separate treatment of these towns being that the 
population of each exceeded 50,000. At the date of the 
Union, there were in Scotland seventy Royal Burghs, each 
of which had been originally vested with large privileges 
and jurisdictions, and whose individuality had received 
still further recognition by the grant of separate repre- 
sentation in Parliament. By the Reform Acts of the 
present century, fifteen Parliamentary Burghs have been 
created, and the ‘ Royal and Parliamentary Burghs’ constitute 
the first great division into which Scotch local govern- 
ment falls. Whether large or small, each of these Burghs 
is (to quote the Lord Advocate) ‘a completely equipped 
‘and self-contained municipality, over which the county 
‘ authorities exercise no jurisdiction, and which do not con- 
‘tribute to the county rates.’ The Scotch people heard 
with satisfaction that ‘ these homes and centres of civic life’ 
were to be left substantially unchanged by the Govern- 
ment meagure, except that where the population of any 
Royal Burgh was less than 7,000 its police force and that of 
the adjoining county were to be merged. All these Burghs 
are governed by town councils, elected by the ratepayers, 
and the councillors so elected choose the Burgh magistrates, 
viz. the Provost and Bailies, the Provost being also a 
Justice of the Peace. At common law these elected magis- 
trates of Burghs enjoy a very large judicial authority, both 
civil and criminal; but the tendency of the time has been 
to transfer all their more important jurisdiction to regularly 
appointed and well-qualified trained lawyers, the county 
sheriffs and sheriff-substitutes, and in practice the judicial 
authority of the Burgh magistrates is now, for the most 
part, limited to the trial of police offences. Besides the 
Royal and Parliamentary Burghs, a large number of com- 
munities known as ‘ Police Burghs’ are governed for local 
purposes by elected magistrates, upon the plan established 
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by the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act 1862, 
by which populous places adopting the Act have been invested 
with ‘limited burghal powers.’ 

Whilst thus, as regards towns and populous places, the 
system of local government by means of representatives 
elected by the ratepayers was widely extended, in the 
counties amongst the rural population a totally different 
system prevailed. The county was governed by ‘Com- 
‘ missioners of Supply,’ that is to say, by owners of land of 
the value of 100/. a year and upwards, all of whom had 
the right to attend county meetings. The sheriff and the 
chief magistrates of the Royal and Parliamentary and Police 
Burghs were ex officio Commissioners of Supply. Whilst 
the landowners governed the counties, it must be remem- 
bered that they were empowered to levy county rates on 
landowners only. Police, lunatic asylums, valuation, county 
buildings, and so forth, were all paid for out of money 
raised from the owners of land in the county.* In short, 
the Commissioners of Supply performed a large part of 
those duties which in England used to constitute the civil 
business of justices of the peace at their Quarter Sessions. 
From this peculiarity of Scotch county rating arose one of 
the main difficulties in the way of the Government. They 
desired, and rightly, to construct County Councils on a 
popular and representative basis. They might follow the 
example set by the Burghs and by the English Local 
Government Act and establish a County Council elected 
by the occupiers, but in those cases the electors — the 
occupiers—were ratepayers, and it was plain that to accom- 
pany the grant of County Councils to Scotch counties by 
the imposition on occupiers for the first time of county 
rates would be to raise in the heart of every Scottish occu- 
pier an unfortunate tendency to balance against his gain 
of political privileges the loss to his private pocket. It 
would have been in fact to subject the proposed Local 
Government, at its very start, to an amount of public dis- 
satisfaction very injurious to the success of the system or 
the comfort of its authors. The only other apparent alter- 





* The Road Trustees, however, since 1878 consisted of Commis- 
sioners of Supply and elected representatives of the ratepayers; and 
the rate fell half on the owner and half on the occupier of 4/. and 
upwards, and a similar arrangement existed with regard to the expenses 


incurred by the local authority under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 
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native, viz. to establish a County Council elected by all 
householders, with power to rate landowners only, offended 
ordinary conceptions of justice as much as it transgressed 
the old formula that representation and taxation should go 
together. The dilemma appeared to be complete. But the 
Lord Advocate is ingenious as well as eloquent, and his 
treatment of the matter, if not absolutely logical, is fairly 
plausible, and as satisfactory as the nature of the problem 
permits. 

The functions performed by the Commissioners of Supply 
did not of course cover the whole field of local government. 
In Scotland the parish is a much more important unit of 
local government than in England. Every parish has its 
own parochial board for the management of poor relief, every 
parish has its own School Board, and the parish exercises 
besides the powers of a sanitary authority. Why should not 
the Scottish parish be the basis of the whole system, upon 
which the County Council might be built up as a fitting 
superstructure? The due connexion between parochial 
and county authorities necessitates a reconstruction of 
parish organisations, and remains for future consideration, 
since the attempt of the Government to reform parish orga- 
nisations had to be abandoned. With the exception of the 
transfer of their powers as sanitary authorities to the County 
Council, the parishes are left untouched by the Government 
measure. In the space at our disposal it is impossible to do 
more than indicate the main provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act. The due comprehension of a measure necessarily 
full of detail, and constantly referring to previous legis- 
lation, will be greatly facilitated by the ‘ County Council 
‘ Guide for Scotland,’ just published by Messrs. Nicolson 
and Mure. The former as draughtsman of the Act, and 
the latter as Lord Advocate’s secretary, have of course 
enjoyed peculiar advantages for presenting to the public in 
an intelligible and succinct form the meaning and object of 
the various provisions of a somewhat complicated statute. 
Their work has been thoroughly done, and it deserves the 
careful study of all who wish to make themselves masters of 
the system of Local Government which comes into opera- 
tion next February. 

The Local Government Act does not profess to regulate 
the whole subject of Local Government in Scotland. As we 
have seen, the Royal and Parliamentary Burghs are un- 
affected by it; the internal government of the Police Burghs 
is left as it was, parish organisation is untouched. Such 
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important matters of local government as the administration 
of the poor law, and of education, are outside the scope of 
the Act. Licensing again is not dealt with. Private Bill 
legislation stands over for future consideration. And thus 
the main scope of the measure as it has become law is 
limited to the construction of a County Council elected upon 
a popular franchise, to which it transfers the powers of the 
Commissioners of Supply, the county Road Trustees, and the 
local authority under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
certain small administrative powers of the justices of the 
peace, and the powers of parochial boards as local authority 
under the Public Health Acts. 

In the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons 
the principal discussions took place on the constitution of 
the electorate by which the County Councils were to be 
chosen, and on the provision creating a ‘standing joint 
* committee ’ to manage the police business of the county. 
As to the former, wide changes were made before the Bill 
left the House, and, as both discussions raised principles 
of some importance, we shall try briefly to indicate the 
points upon which opinion turned. The proposal of the 
Government was to extend the burgh municipal franchise 
to the counties; and by their Bill, therefore, as intro- 
duced, the County Council electorate was to consist of all 
persons, irrespective of sex, liable to pay rates. In rural 
districts, however, the general habit of the agricultural 
labourer in Scotland is to live in a cottage supplied to him 
by the farmer as part of his wages, and for which he pays 
no rent. In law the tenant or occupier is not the actual 
inhabitant of the cottage, but the farmer, of whose farm the 
cottage is a part. In the Scottish counties a very consider- 
able portion of the population hold their houses in this way. 
They obtained the parliamentary franchise in 1885 as ‘ser- 
‘ vice franchise ’ voters, and in some counties they probably 
constitute a half, or even two-thirds, of the constituency. 
The Bill proposed that they might claim to be put on the 
County Council electoral register on claiming, at the same 
time, to pay the county rates. But, as has been already 
explained, almost the whole of the ‘ county’ rates in Scotland, 
with the exception of that for roads and bridges, have 
hitherto fallen exclusively on the landowner, and not, as in 
England, on the occupier. The expedient of the Bill, and it 
has been adopted by Parliament, was to fix as a permanent 
burden upon the landowners the existing amount of county 
rates, i.e. to ascertain judicially the average rate in the 
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pound for which during a course of years owners have been 
liable for county rates, to make that charge permanent, and 
to enact that if in any year it should be exceeded the ex- 
cess should be borne equally by owners and occupiers. By 
this means occupiers are as much interested as owners 
in preventing the growth of rates. But if we suppose 
that rates remain as at present, or that they will decrease, 
it will be at once apparent that the objection of prin- 
ciple has not been met, and that Scottish county occupiers 
have been admitted to the privileges whilst bearing a very 
small portion of the burden of the landowning ratepayers, 
and they stand, therefore, in a much more favoured position 
than those who exercise the local franchise in the Scottish 
burghs or in England. 

The difficulty as to the service franchise occupiers was met 
by the Government consenting to accept the Parliamentary 
register, to which peers and women otherwise qualified were 
to be added, as the County Council electorate. The houses 
of service franchise voters are ultimately rated, since the 
rate payable on a farm is increased by reason of the cottages 
attached to it; provision was made, therefore, that the 
amount due on each cottage should be specified on the 
valuation roll, and that the cottagers should be entitled to 
receive the privileges of County Council electors, though 
by private arrangement with their employers they occupied 
both rent-free and rate-free. This is strictly accurate 
reasoning, yet it will be observed that the service franchise 
county voter will, as a matter of fact, have an interest of 
a very theoretical and abstract nature in the increase or 
decrease of rates, and that, as a matter of fact, he and the 
rate collector will, in all probability, remain as entirely 
strangers to each other as at present. A democratic Parlia- 
ment may be trusted to construe in a wide and popular 
spirit the already quoted formula, whose application once 
tended to enlarge, but now tends to narrow, popular 
franchises, viz. that ‘taxation and representation should go 
‘ together.’ 

As regards the control of the county police, the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition had to fight out their differences ; 
and as so often happens when the contention of parties 
turns on some particular detail, the importance of the con- 
troversy was immensely exaggerated on each side, and, indeed, 
its merits a good deal lost sight of. It must be admitted that 
the duty of maintaining, regulating, and directing a con- 
stabulary force is not in its character as completely a local 
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function as other duties imposed upon local authorities, 
such for instance as the maintenance of roads and bridges, 
and the preservation of county buildings. The duty of 
the police is to preserve the peace, to arrest offenders, and 
enforce the law by carrying into effect the orders of courts 
of justice. The law which they have to execute is the 
law of the land, not merely the bye-law, the regulation of 
the local authority. It concerns the nation at large as 
much as the special locality, that laws which have received 
the sanction of the National Parliament should have the 
full support if required of the local constabulary in every 
part of the kingdom. It is interesting in connexion with 
this subject to notice that in the United States of America 
police superintendence has actually been withdrawn from 
the municipalities of two of the most important cities 
of the Union, viz. Boston and St. Louis, and transferred to 
persons nominated by the Governor of the State. The 
police force in Scottish counties is regulated by the Police 
Act of 1857, which constitutes in each county out of the 
Commissioners of Supply a ‘ Police Committee’ of which 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Sheriff are ex officio members. 
This Committee, with the approval of the Secretary of State 
(now the Scottish Secretary), appoints a chief constable, 
whom also it has power to dismiss; and he, again, sub- 
ject to their approval, selects inferior officers and men. 
Nevertheless, the chief direction or command of the police 
belongs to the sheriff. In burghs indeed, without the con- 
sent of the sheriff, the chief constable cannot even be 
dismissed. Under the Act of 1857, it is the duty of the 
Commissioners of Supply to provide and maintain, of the 
Police Committee to regulate, and of the sheriff to command 
the county police. The Police Committee have no authority 
of themselves to increase or diminish the police force by a 
single constable,* they cannot order a policeman to cross 
a street. Nevertheless, though the powers of the Police 
Committees are extremely limited, it would be highly in- 
convenient that they should be exercised in a spirit of 
dilatoriness, or even of antipathy, towards the enforcement 
of the law. The Lord Advocate, as responsible for law and 
order, had to remember the crofter counties, where on 
several occasions the greatest difficulty had been experienced 





* Section 5 of the Police Act enables the Commissioners of Supply 
on the recommendation of the police committee, with the consent of the 
Secretary of State, to increase or diminish the County Constabulary, 
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in carrying out the orders of the Court of Session. The 
powers of the Police Committee in all other parts of Scotland 
might have been entrusted with perfect safety to the new 
County Councils. Still if in any district there was reason- 
able ground to suppose that the enforcement of law would 
be rendered more difficult by taking what appeared to be 
the natural course of trusting completely to the County 
Councils, the Lord Advocate would have been indeed to 
blame in jeopardising the first interests of the people for 
the sake of securing harmony in the House of Commons. 
The plan which he proposed and carried was the creation of 
a joint committee to consist of not more than fourteen per- 
sons, to be nominated half by the Commissioners of Supply, 
and half by the new Council, and of which the Sheriff was 
to be a member ex officio; and to this committee * were to 
be transferred all the powers of the Police Committee. The 
objections to the proposal were evident; and it involved 
keeping alive the Commissioners of Supply, for the sole and 
somewhat paltry purpose of nominating a small committee. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, discovered that the control of the 
police was the ‘very gem’ of local government, and the 
Opposition were loud-mouthed in their denunciations of the 
want of confidence shown by the Government in the Scottish 
people. The position of the sheriff was entirely lost sight 
of in the discussions, and indeed if there was any reality in 
the language of Opposition speakers, the existence of such an 
official would hardly be compatible with local freedom! Ulti- 
mately, in the absence of any other suggestion to meet the 
strain which there was a general agreement might probably 
arise in certain counties, the proposals of Government were 
approved of by the House of Commons. 

In lieu therefore of the old Commissioners of Supply, in 
some counties a very numerous body, the counties will be 
administered for the future by very much smaller bodies of 
gentlemen, elected for three years on the single-member plan 
by the householders of more or less equal electoral divisions. 
In the hands of these gentlemen will be concentrated powers 
hitherto exercised by different county authorities; and if, as 
is to be anticipated, they gain the public confidence, they will 
undoubtedly obtain further powers when opinion is ripe for 
the carrying forward another stage of the policy of the 





* The consent of the standing joint committee is required, as a 
further protection to landowners, to authorise the execution of works 
involving capital expenditure or the borrowing of money, 
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delegation to local bodies of administrative functions of 
central departments. It was unfortunate that the Govern- 
ment resisted the proposal to make the County Councils the 
guardians of rights of way, by the unchecked encroachment 
upon which the Scottish public has greatly suffered. 

Perhaps the most important result of the Local Govern- 
ment Act has been the virtual establishment throughout 
Scotland of free education, the Government having made 
the distribution of the Scottish portion of the probate 
grant in the manner undoubtedly most popular in Scotland, 
i.e. in the payment of school fees. It may be because sucha 
large portion of the rates fall upon the owner and not on the 
occupier that the relief of the rates is a far less popular cry 
in Scotland than in England; it may, perhaps, be due to the 
power of service franchise voters who do not pay rates, but 
who do pay school fees, that the sympathies of Scottish 
members went out rather to the parents of children attend- 
ing school than to the burdened ratepayer. Whatever the 
reason, the parents had many, and the ratepayers no friends 
amongst Scottish M.P.’s ; and it must be admitted on general 
grounds that probably no distribution of the money could 
have been more generally beneficial to the Scotch people. 

It is singularly illustrative of the total difference of 
aim by which Home Rulers and Local Government Re- 
formers are actuated, that on the very day after the Lord 
Advocate had explained his proposals to the House of Com- 
mons, the Scotch Home Rule party, without apparently 
attaching any importance whatever to the project of the 
Government, formally invited the assent of Parliament to 
its own scheme for the repeal of the Union between England 
and Scotland. The Scottish Home Rule Association, who 
number among their office-bearers eight Gladstonian Scottish 
members of Parliament, have shown more courage than is 
usual with Home Rulers generally, in putting down in black 
and white the nature of their demands. They are— 


(1) ‘ The establishment of a legislature sitting in Scotland, with full 
control over all purely Scottish questions, and with an Executive 
Government responsible to it and the Crown. 

(2) ‘The control by the Government of Scotland, of her civil 
servants, judges, and other officials, with the exception of those engaged 
in the military, naval, and diplomatic services, and in collecting the 
Imperial Revenue. 

(3) ‘The maintenance of the integrity of the Empire and the 
securing that the voice of Scotland shall be heard as fully as at present 
in the Imperial Parliament, whilst discussing Imperial affairs.’ * 





* Constitution and Rules of the Scottish Home Rule Association, 
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And in support of these demands thousands of pamphlets 
are circulated in Scotland, the effect of which can only be 
to revive again the almost extinct fires of international 
bitterness and jealousy by the recalling of every painful 
historic incident, and the exaggeration of every existing 
difference that can be tortured into an appearance of ‘ op- 
‘ pression’ of Scottish sentiments by the overwhelming vote 
of an English and anti-Scotch majority of the House of 
Commons.* The President of the Scottish Home Rule Asso- 
ciation accordingly invited the House of Commons to declare 
in plain language its desire to establish in Scotland ‘a 
‘ National Parliament for the management and control of 
‘Scottish affairs.’ Plain speaking, however, is precisely 
what Mr. Gladstone and his immediate followers are most 
afraid of. It seems strange that any Scotch member should 
be unwilling to express an opinion one way or the other 
on the portentous proposal of the Home Rule president. 

The welfare and dignity of Scotland, much more than those 
of England, are deeply concerned in the complete and imme- 
diate rejection of such retrograde schemes. Their adoption 
would, in fact, degrade Scotland to the level of a province. 
But the supposed interests of the Gladstonian party weigh 
much more heavily in the balance with many Gladstonian 
M.P.’s than their attachment to true Scottish interests, as 
is natural enough, since it must be remembered that a large 
number of these gentlemen have no connexion with Scot- 
land other than that to which a Gladstonian caucus has 
given birth. Mr. John Morley has been consistently devoted 
to Home Rule for Ireland all his life. He is not a Home 





* Asa general rule, however, it must be admitted that leading Scotch 
Home Rulers are conspicuous rather for want of common sense than of 
loyal feeling towards the empire as a whole. Thus Lord Bute, a 
member of the Home Rule Association, writes last May to Mr. Mitchell, 
its ‘General Treasurer,’ ‘that every effort should be made to bring 
‘ “ Scots wha hae” into the position of the National tune or anthem, re- 
‘ serving “God save the Queen” to occasions actually connected with 
‘the Crown and Royal Family. I think also an effort should be made 
‘to popularise the use of the Scotch flag (the blue with the white 
‘St. Andrew’s cross). When flags are bought for public decorations, 
‘it should at least be alternated with the Union Jack,’ and so forth. 
As if, forsooth, the Union Jack was not as much a Scottish as an 
English flag, and ‘God save the Queen’ was a purely English air! ! 
It may be noticed incidentally that it appears to be necessary to give 
to ‘the General Treasurer of the Scottish Home Rule Association’ a 
description of the true Scotch flag. 
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Ruler BEcAUSE he follows Mr. Gladstone. He recognises 
the preposterous folly of attempting again to divide into 
different ‘ nations,’ with separate Parliaments and Govern- 
ments, that British people who have been so long and so 
happily united. He votes accordingly against the motion, 
whilst right honourable Scottish members, including Messrs, 
Gladstone, Campbell Bannerman, Childers, Trevelyan, and 
Balfour, troop out of the House, setting a noble example, 
which is followed by the remaining ex-official members of 
the party and others to the number altogether of about 
one-third of the representatives of Scotland. 

Two allegations are repeatedly made by Home Rulers. 
First, that the majority of the House of Commons, being 
mainly composed of English members, is actuated by an 
anti-Scotch spirit; secondly, that in consequence of the 
indifference of the House generally to the affairs of Scotland, 
the interests of that country are continually sacrificed to the 
more pressing interests of England, and hence that Scotch 
legislation cannot be carried through Parliament. Neither 
of these allegations is supported by the facts. The legislative 
union of the Parliaments of England and Scotland no doubt 
necessitated that the local majority, not in Scotland merely, 
but in any part of the kingdom, should give way to the 
majority of representatives from the whole United Kingdom. 
As a result of the unions with Scotland and Ireland, an 
English majority often finds itself outvoted by a combination 
between Scotch, Irish, and Welsh votes, with a small English 
minority. England, for instance, has again and again de- 
clared at a general election for a Tory Government; and yet 
has had to submit to be ruled, in accordance with the wish 
of the people of the United Kingdom, by a Liberal adminis- 
tration. Hence legislation purely English has been largely 
coloured by Scotch and Irish opinion. This is as it should 
be. It is childish to argue that the manner in which 
England is governed, the character of English institutions, 
and of English legislation, are of no importance to Scotch- 
men and to Irishmen; and if Scotchmen habitually and 
rightly take part in the government of England, it is 
ridiculous to attempt to debar Englishmen from interesting 
themselves in Scottish affairs. In matters of purely local 
expediency doubtless Parliament will do well to consult and 
to follow prevalent local opinion, bearing in mind, however, 
that questions of right and wrong, and of justice and injustice 
between man and man, or between class and class, are always 
deserving of the attention and of the decision of Parliament 
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asa whole. It cannot be truly said that to this extent the 
united Parliament has disregarded, as regards Scottish ques- 
tions, the wishes of the Scottish people. If, for instance, 
the vexed subject of the liquor laws be considered, we find 
that the complete Sunday closing of public houses, which 
Parliament refused to temperance reformers in England and 
Wales, was conceded forty years ago to the wishes of the 
majority of Scottish members. At the present day temper- 
ance reformers are endeavouring to force upon England 
a similar restriction, against the wishes of a majority of 
English members, and in reliance on the support given to 
them by the sober voices of Scotland and Ireland ! 

But enough of this wretched balancing of English versus 
Scottish votes! The third article of the Act of Union of 
1707 required that henceforth ‘the United Kingdom of 
‘ Great Britain be represented by one and the same Parlia- 
‘ ment, to be styled the Parliament of Great Britain,’ and 
the reason why that Union has proved so eminently 
successful, and has produced to both nations such incal- 
culable benefits, has been well stated by the Scottish his- 
torian, Dr. Hill Burton. The Scottish members of the 
British Parliament were necessarily but a small minority of 
the House of Commons; but 


‘ it may be safely said that the number of their representatives would 
have been no protection to Scotland had the Union been so incomplete 
and ineffective as to leave separate interests in which she required 
protection. Her great security was in that community of interests 
which divided the Scottish into the same political divisions with the 
English representatives, and made members vote as Whig and Tory, not 
as Scot and Englishman.’ * 


Even now, those who look below the surface will find that 
in its inception the Scottish Home Rule movement has been 
far less a Scotch movement than a party movement, the 
lines of party division being drawn with reference to politi- 
cal considerations not specially connected with Scotland. 
The Home Rule movement in Scotland is not of home 
growth. It was unheard of, till the leader of one of the 
great parties of the United Kingdom, having hoisted as the 
banner of his party the Irish Home Rule flag, previously 
borne by Mr. Parnell, was forced by his party exigencies to 
fan into life the dying embers of an ignorant and misguided 
patriotism wherever he could find it, and to flatter on every 








* Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland’ (1689 to 1745), vol. i. 
VOL. CLXX. NO. CCCXLVIII. QQ 
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occasion anti-English prejudices and feelings alike in Ireland, 
in Scotland, and in Wales. 

Leaving now the consideration of such practical measures 
for the developement of local government as have been re- 
cently passed for England and Scotland, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the very different fortunes of those very different 
proposals for reconstructing the British Constitution embraced 
under the phrase ‘Home Rule,’ proposals which, in various 
forms and at various times during the last sixty years, have 
been before the British public, but which, till Mr. Gladstone’s 
new departure in 1886, had not been brought within the 
domain of practical party politics. How then fares the 
Home Rule cause? The question cannot be answered till 
an answer has been given to another query, to which we are 
pleased to see thata distinguished Home Rule man of letters 
(Professor Freeman) has lately been addressing himself,* viz. 
‘What is the Home Rule cause?’ For what system of 
government are Home Rulers contending? The leaders of 
the party in Parliament, and the official party press, give us 
no light. Yet undoubtedly the views of the Gladstonian 

arty have been deeply influenced by the discussions of the 
ast three years. The Gladstonian ship has not been 
steered. She has swung with the tide, till we find her 
heading to a very different point of the compass from that 
towards which her captain originally laid her course. We 
are governed, it is our constant boast, by public opinion, and 
hitherto our leading reformers have never wearied in their 
efforts to get the opinion of the public, that is, the mind of 
the people, on to their side. In season and out of season they 
kept reiterating the grounds of the faith that was in them. 
In short, they understood and believed in their cause. In 
reference, for instance, to the great struggle for Free Trade, 
the leaders of the movement argued and reasoned against 
the assertions of the Protectionists with as much vigour as 
they denounced their prejudices. It was so, also, with 
Reform. ‘In order to get men’s votes one must lead men’s 
‘ minds,’ is the lesson taught by the example of Grey, of 
Russell, of Cobden, and of Bright. With the controversy 
of to-day it is very different. The Home Rule leaders almost 
avowedly assume the part of persons playing a game of 
ecards. To show one’s hand is in the estimation of these 
gentlemen that worst of crimes political—a mistake. Hence 
public opinion within the ranks of that party must form 





* In the ‘Fortnightly Review’ for September 1. 
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itself as it best can, without the assistance of those who, it 
might be supposed, are the most competent to help in its 
formation. 

‘Local government embraces all that relates locally to the 
‘greater efficiency of administration, to the alleviation of 
‘ burdens by improved arrangements, and to the enlargement 
‘of the powers of ratepayers through the representative 
* system.’ * 

Home Rule for Ireland involves the establishment in Ire- 
land of an Irish ‘ National’ Parliament, elected on the basis 
of household franchise, to which an Irish ‘ National’ Execu- 
tive Government is to be responsible. 

The difference between Local Government and [ome Rule 
is not a difference of degree. The main objects of the Local 
Government reformer and of the Home Ruler are ‘ wide as 
‘the poles asunder.’ The former, in the name of ‘ efficiency 
‘ of county administration,’ desires to enlarge the powers of 
ratepayers. The latter claims for the Irish people the insti- 
tutions and the privileges of ‘a nation.’ Still every English 
Home Ruler, and every Irish Home Ruler in England, in- 
variably declares that his conception of Irish nationality is 
strictly limited to the management by the Irish people of 
strictly Irish affairs. When Irish interests are equally 
British interests, as for instance in the relations between the 
people of these islands and foreign nations, and in all matters 
of an imperial rather than of a specially Irish nature, the 
Irish ‘nation’ is to be subordinated to som» imperial 
authority. It is impossible to regard this as other than a 
limitation of the ordinary privileges of ‘nationhood.’ But 
without wasting time upon the consideration of the meaning 
of the words ‘nation,’ ‘ nationality,’ and ‘nationhood,’ it 
appears pretty clear that the English Home Rulers’ ideal of 

an Irish autonomy can be realised, if at all, only in one of 
two ways. Ireland may be treated on the same general 
lines as one of the self-governing colonies, remaining there- 
fore subject in constitutional theory to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster; or she may be admitted as a state 
into a federal union, of which other portions of the United 
wniendn and anal even of the British Colonial mange e, 








* Mr. Gladstone’s definition of local government, as given in the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of the session of 1884. 

+ If there are members of the Gladstonian party for whom the phrase 
‘Home Rule’ hasa much smaller signification, they do not venture in 
plain language and on public occasions to say so. 
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are to be other states. To those who follow Home Rule 
utterances it is evident that the colonial pattern is being 
rapidly abandoned by the rank and file of the party in favour 
of the federal. What says Professor Freeman, surely a 
strong enough Home Ruler, as to this change ?— 

‘Home Rule as I understood the words years agv, Home Rule as it 
was set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, Home Rule as it seemed to be 
generally understood by its supporters at the time when that Bill was 
brought forward, means this: It is the relation of a dependency to a 
superior power, where the dependency has the management of its own 
internal affairs, but has to follow the superior power in all matters 
other than its own internal affairs.’ * 


This is a relation, he continues, very well known in the 
British Empire. Our relations with the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands, the colonies, are all examples of it. 

‘In all these cases, however, the dependent community has no voice 
in the general affairs of the Queen’s dominions, because it is not repre- 
sented in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, whilst the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom can when it chooses f legislate for the dependent 
community.’ 

If the Home Rule of Mr. Gladstone has been abandoned, he 
(Professor Freeman), like other humbler persons who supported 
the plan of 1856, would like to know the general character 
of the plan which is to take its place ; and he shows unmis- 
takeably his dislike to the prospect of an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the British Constitution upon federal lines. Mr. 
Asquith, M.P. for Fife, in a speech last June at Oxford, 
called for a more definite statement of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
and declared that the rank and file of the party considered 
that the time had now come when an explanation was their 
due. A month later, in a very carefully written letter to 
one of his constituents (a letter which shows in every line 
the influence which Unionist reasoning has had upon the 
acute mind of a gentleman who in 1886 won his seat in Par- 
liament from an advanced Liberal on the sole ground that 
the Jatter had opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill), Mr. 
Asquith stated the general lines on which, ‘after much 
‘reflection, he considered that the constitutional ques- 
‘tions raised by the Home Rule controversy must ulti- 
‘mately be settled,’ and he a second time implored his 








* ‘Fortnightly Review,’ September, 1889. 
+ This is true, in theory only; for where the colonies have beer 
granted local legislatures the Imperial Parliament has not, as a matter 
of fact, the power to legislate effectively within those colonies. 
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leaders to prepare the public mind for ‘ the general outlines 
‘of the settlement’ they were contemplating. Mr. Asquith 
declares the necessity of retaining the Irish members at 
Westminster, and he is as determined as any Unionist to 
retain ‘ an Imperial Parliament, whose unquestioned and 
‘unquestionable sovereignty over all persons, and in all 
‘matters, local or imperial, will remain intact and unim- 
‘paired.’ He, and those who agree with him, will therefore 
join the Unionists in protesting, and, if need be, in voting, 
against any project to restore Grattan’s Parliament, against 
any project, such as Mr. Gladstone’s, involving the removal 
of the Irish members from Westminster, against any scheme 
by which an Irish legislature would be enabled exclusively 
or finally to legislate on Irish affairs. ‘The laws and acts 
‘ (of subordinate bodies), if they transcend the limits of their 
‘ authority, will be subject to be reviewed and invalidated 
‘in any of the Queen’s Courts. But the sovereign authority 
‘ will continue to be sovereign.’ Now, the meaning of this 
is that ‘ the Queen’s judges,’ in their duty of interpreting 
acts of the Imperial Parliament and acts of the local legis- 
latures, will be empowered to declare the latter ultra vires, 
and therefore void, and yet will have no correlative power of 
deciding that the Imperial Parliament is infringing on the 
rights of local legislatures. ‘The Queen’s judges’ are to 
protect the sovereign authority of Parliament against the 
local legislatures, but will be able to afford no security what- 
ever that the rights granted to the latter will be preserved. 
If they could hold that an act of the Imperial Parliament 
was ultra vires, as the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America hold acts of Congress which con- 
flict with the Constitution, Mr. Asquith’s last requisite 
would be sacrificed, for the authority of Parliament would 
not merely be greatly impaired, but would cease to be 
* sovereign.’ 

After expressing these views, Mr. Asquith goes on to 
declare that the permanent retention of the Irish members 
at Westminster, ‘after Ireland has been granted a legisla- 
‘ture of her own, will make it logically impossible perma- 
‘nently to retain the management of any kind of merely 
‘ local business as one of the ordinary functions of the House 
‘of Commons.’ Let us now examine the Constitution of 
which he has thus sketched the outline. In the first place, 
having regard to the existing controversy present to Mr. 
Asquith’s mind, it is evident that the ‘merely local busi- 
‘ness’ which in the future must be removed from the 
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ordinary work of the Imperial Parliament means legisla- 
tion exclusively English, or Scotch, or Welsh, or exclusively 
confined to one of the still smaller divisions into which, for 
legislative purposes, this island is to be divided. ‘The time 
‘ and energy of the Imperial Parliament is to be set free for 
‘ imperial concerns.’ At first one would draw from all this 
the inference that Mr. Asquith is aiming, as many Scotch 
Home Rulers are avowedly aiming, at the construction of a 
federal union, of which England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land are to be distinct states. But Mr. Asquith warmly 
repudiates the term ‘federation’ as descriptive of his policy. 
This is no case, he declares, where independent states ‘ agree 
‘to delegate to a central body certain functions of common 
‘interest. Our constitutional developement seems likely to 
‘ be in exactly the other direction.’ He contemplates devo- 
lution by Parliament of certain of its functions to subordi- 
nate bodies, retaining, however, its own full sovereignty 
unimpaired over all matters, whether local or imperial. On 
paper, Mr. Asquith has drawn the outline of his Constitution 
with an evident and anxious desire that it should not be 
open to those criticisms fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and 
with the weight of which he is deeply impressed. But, as 
Carlyle used to say, ‘ will the Constitution march ?’ 

The Home Rule demand professes to be made in the name 
of ‘national sentiment.’ The animating spirit of the Home 
Ruler’s cause is his dislike to the authority of that Imperial 
Parliament which, he alleges, overrides or neglects the 
wishes of smaller ‘nations,’ in consequence of the over- 
whelming weight and prejudice of English representatives in 
the House of Commons. Yet it is the absolute authority of 
that very Parliament which Mr. Asquith wishes to confirm 
in all matters local or imperial. Every locality is to be sub- 
jected to the legislative authority both of a local legislature 
and of the Imperial Parliament. In case of difference of 
opinion between these two authorities, is it not certain that 
the feeling of national jealousy which at present exists in 
the Home Rule mind would be intensified tenfold by the fact 
that their ‘national’ legislature was overruled by the Im- 
perial Parliament, against the vain protests of the ‘ national’ 
members? By a demand fora ‘ national legislature ’—what- 
ever may be the esoteric interpretation of that expression in 
the minds of individual Home Rule statesmen—the ordinary 
elector understands a national Parliament, to which would 
naturally belong ordinary parliamentary powers; and, after 
all, legislation is not the sole function of Parliament. A 
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Parliament without the power to choose and control the 
executive government of the country, as well as to legislate 
for it, would not strike the average Englishman or Irishman 
as being a Parliamentat all. Yet Mr. Asquith, like so many 
of his party, does not say a single word to show that he has 
ever turned his attention to the difficulties that must arise 
between the Imperial Government resting upon the support 
of a majority of the Imperial Parliament, and the local 
governments of the various divisions of the United Kingdom, 
the creatures of the majorities in the local parliaments, 
whose very raison d’étre is the assertion of their ‘ national’ 
views against the imperial authority of a united Parliament. 
But, though the Imperial Parliament is to have reserved to 
it every right of local legislation, the Home Ruler may 
argue that it would prefer, of its own free will, to leave 
loeal affairs alone. The hundred Irish members, we are 
asked to believe, would be so content with their own 
Dublin parliament that by common consent amongst them 
the name of Ireland would never be heard at Westininster ! 
Surely too foolish a dream to beguile the fancies of any 
educated man! It is as certain as anything future can 
be that a minority of Irish members, outvoted in their 
own legislature, would at once appeal to the Imperial Par- 
liament. And why not? since it must be presumed that 
the retention of the Irish members, and the express re- 
servation of the authority of the Imperial Parliament over 
Irish affairs, means that it is to be the duty of that Parlia- 
ment to see that just and wise laws should prevail, and 
should be firmly executed, in that as in other portions of the 
kingdom. In short, Irishmen would not be Irishmen if they 
did not appeal to Westminster against the legislature of 
Dublin; and the Parliament at Westminster would have to 
listen to that appeal. Mr. Gladstone was right, after all. If 
Great Britain is to have no voice in Irish affairs, Irish mem- 
bers of Parliament must cease to sit at Westminster! What 
practical secnrity can any reasonable man find in the 
authority proposed to be exercised by the ‘Queen’s courts,’ 
of invalidating as ultra vires the acts of a Dublin parliament ? 
The Dublin parliament nominates its executive government, 
having in its hands the civil power of the Irish ‘ nation.’ 
Were the Dublin parliament to pass an Act exceeding its 
lawful powers—for instance, establishing and arming a 
volunteer force of 100,000 men—no improbable supposition 
—and were the Irish judges independent enough to pro- 
nounce the Act void, what then? The [Irish government and 
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parliament would have the power to carry out their wishes, 
What power would there be on the side of the ‘ Queen’s 
‘courts’ to prevent them? On the one side would stand the 
Irish government, with a home secretary and other ministers 
responsible for the peace of the country, and behind them 
would stand the Irish parliament, representing the Irish 
people. On the other side would be ranged the moral 
strength attaching to an imperial statute limiting the rights 
of the Irish people, and the British army. We cannot con- 
ceive a system of government better calculated to place the 
two ‘nations’ by the ears, or to put the Imperial Parliament 
in a position of more complete powerlessness. 

There are some Home Rule politicians amongst us who 
seem to think that every ‘ national’ sentiment may properly 
be appealed to for the purpose of getting established ‘national’ 
parliaments and governments, which, nevertheless, they will 
have no difficulty in keeping entirely subordinate to the Par- 
liament at Westminster. It is not easy, as Mr. Parnell once 
very frankly declared, to limit the aspirations of a nation, 
and statesmen should realise, before it is too late, that they 
cannot claim for the ‘ Irish nation ’ a democratic parliament, 
and then refuse to the government of its choice everything 
like ‘ national’ authority. To suppose that an Irish govern- 
ment depending upon an Irish parliament would tolerate 
the control of local forces, or the appointment of judges or 
of executive officers, in any other hands than its own is 
childish. ‘As far as law and order and the peace of the 
‘country are concerned,’ said Sir George Trevelyan with 
perfect truth, ‘there is no halfway house between complete 
* separation and absolute Imperial control.’ * 

Where Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity was at fault, we may be 
quite sure that that of his followers will not succeed. He 
and they have been engaged in the hopeless task of recon- 
ciling the irreconcileable. If the British people, taken as a 
whole, are to remain one nation, it must be at the expense 
of the individual political nationhood of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. Violent appeals to the political 
‘ nationality’ of any one of them are, in fact, attacks upon 
the ‘nationality’ of one or more of the others. We are 
British subjects first, Welshmen, let us say, afterwards; 
and it is worse than foolish to range the local sentiment 
against the wider patriotism. Fortunately, our Home 
Rulers are fighting against facts. Time has welded together 











* Sir George Trevelyan, at Stratford, December 30, 1885. 
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England and Scotland and Wales into the same nation, and 
time cannot but achieve completely in the result the same 
happy union with Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, at the close of 
the greatest of his speeches on Reform, declared that ‘time 
“was on his side. ‘Time is against him now. Some 
centuries ago those separatist ideas, which are at the root 
of the Home Rule policy, might possibly have prevailed, 
and the unity of the British people might never have been 
realised. But in the present age, when the changes of habit, 
brought about by the facilities of locomotion and communi- 
cation, are tending every day to diminish local prejudice and 
to bury differences of race, it is far too late to construct in 
any practical fashion a new constitution, founded not upon 
the principle of the unity of the British people, which is a 
fact, but on that of the separate ‘ nationalities’ of its com- 
ponent parts, which is a fiction. The indulgence of such a 
dream may be for a time the weakness of party politicians. 
One of these days some rough experience of the conditions 
of the present age will bring home to the whole nation that 
in unity is its only safety, no less than its noblest ideal. 
Once more, then, let us ask how fares the Home Rule 
cause? Against the evident desires of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley, the party which three years ago sought Home 
Rule for Ireland only, now boldly announces that the policy 
of disintegration is to be extended to Great Britain. To 
the repeated and anxious inquiries of their most faithful 
followers the leaders maintain a silence which is almost 
insulting. Many of their followers proclaim themselves 
federalists; others, like Mr. Asquith, protest against the 
propriety of that name; but they all advocate the establish- 
ment in these little islands of a plurality of parliaments. 
The polyparliamentarians have a heavy task before them, if 
they really mean to convert the British people to changes in 
their institutions opposed, to an almost ludicrous degree, 
both to the conditions of the nation and the spirit of the age. 
Party organisers, in estimating the progress of a move- 
ment, will naturally look only at the result of passing 
parliamentary elections, and the Home Rule leader himself, 
in too many of his recent speeches, has exchanged the 
reasoning of a statesman for the reckonings of a party whip. 
Others, who care infinitely more for the cause itself of 
national unity than for the fate of rival politicians or rival 
parties, will watch with no less care the changing aspects of 
the Home Rule cause, the confidence or the want of confi- 
dence displayed by the Home Rule leaders in their own 
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policy, and they will look with interest at the tendency of 

their followers to consolidate into a homogeneous party 

under trusted leaders, or to become dispersed in sectional 

divisions, perhaps even jarring bands. Mr. Gladstone and 

Lord Spencer, Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt, de- 

cline to tell the public, or their most faithful followers, the 

nature of their policy; but Lord Rosebery early in the 

present year, in speeches at Airdrie and at Scarborough, 

went almost out of his way to laud the Unionist sentiments 

of Lord Hartington’s address of 1886 to the Rossendale 

electors ; he showed he was hankering after another ‘ round- 

‘ table conference,’ and he actually went so far as to suggest 

that the national demands of Ireland might be met by some 

rearrangement of committees of the Parliament of the 

United Kingdom! Verily a good party man may be a very 

poor Home Ruler! Let us turn from the great men to the 

small; and what evidence do we find of increased party 

coherence among the motley crew who profess to follow Mr. 

Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, or what prospect of their united 
action under a new leader? Mr. Atherley Jones, M.P. for 
North-West Durham, a stout straightforward Radical, as 
the son of the late Mr. Ernest Jones ought to be, and Mr. 
George Russell, ex-M.P. for Aylesbury, have been explaining, 
in a manner most edifying and interesting, what they are 
pleased to term the ‘ New Liberalism.’ This gospel appears 
to have had a disastrous effect on the Liberal party. For 

‘ while, on the one hand, the new Liberalism has alienated the middle 
class, on the other it is in a deplorable state of disorganisation, scarcely 
removed from anarchy. The reason isnot far to seek. Official Liberalism 
iscompletely out of touch with the aspirations and aims of modern Liberal 
thought. . . . The present front bench is conspicuously out of touch 
with the new Liberalism.’ * 

There is no popular enthusiasm in Great Britain for Home 
Rule, and the ‘ policy of coercion has never once dangerously 
‘ outraged public opinion.’ In short, he builds his belief in 
the ultimate success of the Home Rule cause ‘on the sense 
‘of weariness and hopelessness of the English people.’ 
What is needed if the Liberal party is again to come into 
power, is not to insist on Home Rule, for which the people 
do not care, but to substitute the ‘New Liberalism for the 
‘old.’ The New Liberalism is to be found in giving satis- 
faction to the wants of ‘the masses,’ ‘to the agricultural 
‘ labourer with his scanty wage,’ to the miner, and to the 





* See August number of ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 
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factory hand. But how? Mr. Jones here becomes sin- 
gularly modest, for he leaves ‘to the statesman the respon- 
‘ sibility to devise and formulate those reforms by which 
‘ without violence to persons or shock to the principle of 
‘ public morality, there may be compassed for our people a 
‘wider diffusion of physical comfort, and thus a loftier 
‘ standard of national morality. This is the new Liberalism.’* 

Mr. George Russell, in the September number of the same 
Review, is enthusiastically delighted with the new Liberalism 
of Mr. Jones. ‘It was a most agreeable surprise to find at any 
‘ rate that there was one active member of the Liberal Party 
‘ whose opinions agreed so entirely with his own.’ What 
the Liberal Party is in want of is ‘moral enthusiasm.’ 
There was much in 1880, but Mr. Russell in 1889 apparently 
fails, with the general public, to discover in the programme 
or the conduct of his leaders much to enlist the support 
either of enthusiasm or morality. ‘Men are saying, 
‘« After all, Home Rule is not the chief end of human 
‘“ existence. We will certainly give the Irish nation what 
‘ “it asks; but when that is done, we must at last turn 
‘* to our own concerns.”’ Even as regards Home Rule, 
it must not involve any ‘separatist scheme’ for excluding 
the Irish members, such as Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1886. 
Who is ‘to lead the new Liberalism in its march of social 
‘ reform ?’ is a question to which Mr. Russell next applies 
himself. ‘It is too much to expect that Mr. Gladstone, 
‘even with all his wonderful versatility, will unlearn at 
‘eighty the prepossessions of a lifetime, and will lead a 
‘movement which is bound to conflict with his theory of 
‘ the functions of the State and the proper scope of legis- 
‘ lative interference.’ Mr. Morley, according to Mr. Russell, 
is out of the running, ‘for is he not the bond slave of 
‘ political economy ?’ The new Liberalism. ‘requires quite 
‘ another set of guides than Adam Smith and Mr. Mill, or 
‘even Professor or Mrs. Fawcett.’ To lead this hopeful 
policy, Mr. Russell, ‘Radical as he is,’ is forced to look 
among the Peers! ‘ Heaven knows that I detest the hereditary 
‘ principle in legislation as cordially as ever; but as long as 
‘ the House of Lords exists, we may as well try to turn it 
‘to goodaccount.’ For the good of his country Mr. Russell 
would even serve under a Peer! And he is comforted by the 
thought that ‘the adherent of the new Liberalism knows 
‘ that he is fulfilling the best function of the character which 
‘he professes, and helping to enlarge the boundaries of the 
‘ Kingdom of God.’ 
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So speaks Mr. Russell of the new policy, in language, 
doubtless, of greater piety than precision. Messrs. Jones 
and Russell cannot of course speak on behalf of others, yet 
they are in many ways by no means unfavourable samples of 
the bulk of that material out of which a Home Rule party will 
have to be built up. We learn from them this:—(1) Home 
Rule, as a cry, will not rally the Liberal Party; (2) Social 
Reform, opposed to the teachings of political economy and 
to the prepossessions of Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime, is to be 
the chief plank of the new Liberalism; (3) To lead this 
party neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Morley will do, owing 
to antiquated prejudice of the one, and the belief in political 
economy of the other; and (4) That ‘New Liberals’ have 
no confidence whatever in the gentlemen who sit on the Front 
Opposition Bench in the House of Commons, and intend at 
the earliest opportunity to dispense with their services, 
availing themselves, however, of the leadership of an un- 
named peer during the interval that must still elapse before 
‘ New Liberals’ have put an end to the peerage altogether. 

We shall look forward with interest, in the absence of all 
direction from the leaders of the Home Rule Party, to more 
of these delicious lucubrations from the lesser lights amongst 
the New Liberals. For our part, we confess that a political 
party, for which Mr. Gladstone’s versatility does not suffice, 
from which political economy is to be driven out, and in 
which the lacking, but necessary, ‘moral enthusiasin ’ has 
yet to be generated by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, 
and the unnamed peer, does not appear likely within a 
measurable distance of time to gain the confidence of the 
British people. 


Note on article in No. 346 on the * Relief of Destitution, page 407. 
We are informed by Mr. Pell that his statement before the House of Lords 
as to the income of the Tower Hamlets Pension Committee, which we quoted, 


is inaccurate. The income in 1888 was not 280/., but 6807. The error occurs 
in the evidence before the Lords (Question 1440), 
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